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Ir cannot be denied that the events of the last year have greatly 
strengthened the position of the National Service League in its 
endeavours to bring home to the people of this land that it is 
their duty to undergo sufficient military training to enable them 
to take part in the defence of their country in case of invasion, 
and that thus alone can we be made secure against the horrors 
and calamities of a possible foreign occupation. The factors 
which have mainly contributed to this situation are the amazing 
success of the national armies of the Balkan States against an 
ill-organised enemy whose forces were deficient in officers and 
Tequired time for preparation; the continued growth of the 
German navy, and the conviction in the minds of all unprejudiced 
people that the Territorial Army after its five years of trial is, 
and is likely to remain, so lacking in numbers, in training, and 
in discipline as to be unfit to perform the purpose for which it 
exists. 
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The literature which has grown up around this subject is 
somewhat voluminous, and consists mainly of the various 
pamphlets issued by the National Service League ; the reply by 
Lord Haldane and Sir Ian Hamilton entitled Compulsory 
Service ; Lord Roberts’ rejoinder Fallacies and Facts ; numerous 
magazine articles, among which may be mentioned (in the Con- 
temporary Review) ‘Master Mariner’s’ attempt to prove the 
impossibility of invasion, the replies by Colonel Callwell and Mr. 
F. E. Smith in the National Review for April 1912, and the two 
convincing articles by the Duke of Bedford in the Nineteenth 
Century for January and February of the present year on the very 
unsatisfactory condition of the Special Reserve; the important 
debate in the House of Lordson the 3rd and 4th of April 1911, and 
the futile discussion in the same assembly on the 10th of February 
of this year ; Lord Haldane’s innumerable speeches both at West- 
minster and in the country; and, finally, Lord Roberts’ recent 
weighty pronouncements at Manchester, to the men of Kent, and 
during his west-country campaign of last month, together with 
the criticisms which those utterances have provoked. 

So various, however, are the statements of fact put forward, 
and so different are the inferences drawn from admitted truths, 
that Lord Derby must be held to have much justification for the 
complaint uttered by him in the House of Lords, that the people 
of this country are bewildered by the exaggerations and contra- 
dictions which they are asked to believe. It may not be amiss, 
therefore, to attempt to summarise the conflicting arguments 
(from the standpoint of a National Service leaguer), with a view 
possibly to assisting some in arriving at a decision as to the 
merits of the controversy. 

In the first place, invasion presupposes an invader, and there 
can be no invader without war; so it is necessary to inquire 
whether we are likely to be involved in war, and with whom. 
Now it is everywhere recognised upon the Continent, and very 
generally at home, that certain questions may, and are not unlikely 
to, bring on a conflict between Germany and Great Britain ; it 
is therefore somewhat unfortunate that the writer of Part II of 
Fallacies and Facts should have stated a ‘fundamental condition 
of Imperial strategy ’ to be ‘a military system capable of dealing 
with either Russia or the United States in the defence of India 
or Canada,’ and that he should insist upon ‘an army strong 
enough to redress the balance of power in Europe against the 
premeditated continental domination of a single Power.’* Not 
unnaturally, Lord Haldane fixes upon this exaggeration of the 
political situation, and draws a line between preparing to meet 
the ‘reasonably probable’ and being ready at any sacrifice to 

1 Fallacies and Facts, p. 70. 2 Ibid. p. 80. 
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confront the ‘ logically possible.’ Moreover, at a time when our 
relations with both Russia and the United States are most cordial, 
it seems unnecessary to hold out the prospects of a struggle with 
either as an incentive to rebuild our military house. Let us, 
therefore, for the sake of clearness, admit that it is with regard 
to Germany that we should take stock of our naval and military 
position, because war with that country is more than ‘logically 
possible,’ because, in view of her strength both at sea and on 
land, she is @ more dangerous antagonist than any other Power, 
and because it follows from the above that if we can meet the 
German menace we shall at least be in a fair state of preparation 
for any other danger. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell upon the reality of this menace, 
the facts speak for themselves, and cannot be controverted; we 
allude to the state of tension between this country and Germany 
in 1911, and the orders to our fleet to guard against a surprise 
attack, the gradual concentration of our battle squadrons in home 
waters, the selection of Rosyth and Scarpa Flow as naval bases, 
and the jealous care with which the expansion of our shipbuilding 
programme follows that of Germany. 

Now how do we stand as regards this question of invasion? 
We must first distinguish clearly between invasion by evasion, 
by treacherous surprise, in the form of a ‘bolt from the blue,’ 
or by whatever name it may be called, and invasion when and if 
we have lost temporarily the command of our seas. In the debate 
upon Lord Roberts’ motion in the House of Lords the noble 
Field Marshal clearly referred to the latter case, yet Lord Hal- 
dane, in his reply, evaded this point, and only discussed the 
difficulty an enemy’s transports would have in escaping our fleet, 
and brought up his old argument as to forcing the enemy to come 
in such numbers that the target his ships must offer would be 
fatally vulnerable. 

In Fallacies and Facts the position of the National Service 
League was made perfectly clear. It is not the ‘bolt from 
the blue’ which we fear, though there are some people 
who regard such a ‘bolt’ as possible, but deliberately planned 
invasion, prepared for as soon as war breaks out, and attempted 
when our expeditionary force is abroad, and when the deception, 
disposition, or temporary crippling of our main fleet offers a fair 
chance of success. In spite of this it is the surprise aftack alone 
which ‘ Master Mariner’ alluded to in his article in the Contem- 
porary Review for January 1912. In this article he attempted to 
prove that because Italy took three weeks to transport 35,000 
men to Tripoli, Germany would require six or seven times as 
long to land 200,000 men in England. He admits that the 
German mercantile marine is far greater than that of Italy, but 
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his whole argument is vitiated by faulty premisses. Italy had 
entire sea command and no reason for haste ; the danger we fear 
from Germany is not a treacherous attack in time of peace, but 
prepared invasion using large and fast transports; Germany 
would not need 200,000 men to capture London in the absence 
abroad of our expeditionary force. 

Let us drive this argument home by considering an imaginary 
position, which might well have been only too real in the summer 
of 1911. France and Germany are at war, and we are also in- 
volved ; Germany violates Belgian territory and France calls upon 
us to send our six Regular divisions across the Channel. Ger- 
many, while mobilising against France, assembles a selected 
force of 100,000 men (and she can well spare that number) 
behind the Frisian Islands, and collects suitable transports ready 
for the invasion of England. We dare not despatch our expe- 
ditionary force unless our fleet covers the movement, and to do 
this is to lay open our eastern coasts to the invader. If we divide 
the fleet we risk defeat in detail. The problem is hardly capable 
of solution to-day, and cannot possibly be answered in a sense 
favourable to ourselves five years hence, for then we shall not have 
the great fleet superiority over Germany which we now enjoy. 

Lord Roberts and his League are content to rest their case 
upon certain truths which even Lord Haldane and his successor 
cannot controvert; these are : 

(1) Our safety from invasion depended, according to Sir 
Arthur Wilson,* upon the disposition of our fleets and upon the 
fact that they were practically twice as strong as those of 
Germany. 

(2) It is inconceivable that complications will not occur in 
distant parts of the world which will compel the dispersion of a 
considerable portion of our naval strength. 

(3) We are not maintaining the relative fleet superiority 
which we enjoyed in 1910; indeed, it would appear that in 1915 
we shall only outnumber Germany in fully-commissioned batitle- 
ships by one battle-cruiser, and in vessels with large nucleus 
crews by four battleships. It is true that we shall have a con- 
siderable reserve of older vessels, but they would not be ready 
for immediate service, and are rapidly losing their value, judged 
by the standard of the super-Dreadnoughts now being built. 

(4) When we have not a fleet double that of Germany, and 
when it is not, as now, practically concentrated in home waters, 
any of the unknown or uncertain factors governing naval warfare 
might cause us to lose, temporarily at least, the command of 
our seas. Among such factors are unskilful leading by our 
admirals, accidental disablement of some of our ships, loss 

* See the Admiralty Memorandum of 1910, signed ‘A. K. W.’ 
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through a surprise attack, and results unfortunate to us through 
the as yet untried weapons of submarines and airships. 

Now, if the command of our seas is temporarily lost and 
invasion is possible, we must ask ourselves in what strength it is 
likely to come and whether the enemy will kindly limit himself 
to the 70,000 men which it is our curious custom to assign to 
him for this purpose. The late War Minister’s guide, philosopher, 
and friend is here ‘ Master Mariner,’ who appears only to consider 
the question’ from the point of view of invasion by evasion. The 
blow is to be absolutely sudden, no ships convenient for the pur- 
pose are to be collected, but the oldest and slowest vessels are 
to be used, consequently the armada is to be unwieldy, embarka- 
tion and debarkation will be difficult and tedious, and the length 
of passage excessive. Moreover, no false intelligence will deceive 
us, and our wireless telegrams will be accurate, and be received in 
time to concentrate our strength at whatever points the enemy 
may select for attack. Well, the picture is pleasant but hardly 
true to life. In the first place only the case of evasion is dealt 
with; then why should not the enemy collect suitable vessels 
in his ports and hold them ready until he considers the conditions 
favour his enterprise? The knowledge that a blow is impending 
does not tell you where it will fall; and experience of war and 
in manceuvres (especially at sea) teaches us the enormous advan- 
tages of the offensive. ‘Master Mariner’s’ argument against 
the possibility of invasion must be regarded as not very successful 
special pleading, and it was confuted in convincing terms by 
Colonel C. E Callwell in the National Review for April last. 

As to the numbers of an invading army, it appears futile 
to argue as to whether we should be attacked by 70,000 or by 
170,000, but we are on safe ground when we say, that as the 
numbers of the invading army grow so do the difficulties of a 
successful descent enormously increase, and there we must be 
content to leave the matter. That invasion is possible in certain 
eventualities we are convinced, and the balance of naval opinion 
in confirmation of this thesis is unquestionable. 

The Royal Commission of 1859 declared that ‘the nation 
cannot be considered as secure against invasion if depending for 
its defence upon the fleet alone.’ 

Sir A. Cooper Key, when First Sea Lord in 1883, Sir Geoffrey 
Hornby in 1887, and Sir John Hopkins in 1903, all confirmed 
this view ; and Lord Goschen said in 1905 that when First Lord 
of the Admiralty he was sounded as to whether he would give 
@ guarantee that the Navy would be able to resist every form 
of invasion, and that he declined altogether to give that 
guarantee.  Ill-informed opinion has attempted to strain Sir 
Arthur Wilson’s memorandum into a general guarantee of safety, 
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but it contains no such promise, and there is no proof whatever 
that the opinion of the present Board of Admiralty differs from 
that of their predecessors; indeed, it is almost certain that in- 
structed naval opinion, both within and without the Admiralty, 
agrees with the views of the National Service League in this 
matter. 

But if considerable confusion of ideas has existed with regard 
to our liability to invasion, the case of our land forces presents 
even greater difficulties, and it is hopeless to attempt to arrive 
at a clear conclusion as to our deficiencies and our requirements 
unless we can agree on the purposes for which it is necessary 
to maintain an army. 

The view taken by Lord Roberts and his League is that our 
first aim should be safety at home combined with an efficient 
foreign-service army and expeditionary force, kept up as at 
present by voluntary recruitment; that the National Army for 
home defence must be based on compulsion because sufficient 
numbers cannot be obtained voluntarily, nor can sufficient training 
be enforced; and that given universal national training for 
the home force a military spirit will be aroused which will greatly 
aid recruiting for the Regular Army and will tend to strengthen 
a reserve to feed the expeditionary force during a campaign, 
&@ very necessary provision which is at present inadequately 
furnished. Sir Ian Hamilton, on the other hand, in common 
with many soldiers, pleads for the offensive as the only effectual 
way of settling our wars of the future, and doubtless dreams 
of British armies marching again from victory to victory on 
stricken continental fields. Lord Haldane, too, cannot resist 
the magnetism of this appeal to the traditions of a glorious past," 
though he stopped short of any attempt to make such dreams 
possible of realisation. And from the pen of the writer of 
Part II of Fallacies and Facts comes this same thought of an 
army powerful enough to take its part in continental warfare 
and, though recruited by compulsion, not restricted to home 
defence. Here again Lord Haldane is able to drive home his 
argument as to neglecting the ‘logically possible’ and only pre- 
paring for the ‘reasonably probable.’ An attempt at invasion 
is not improbable; the danger is deadly and must be guarded 
against. Combinations for the preservation of the balance of 
power may be desirable, and if so must be aided and supported 
by the best means at our disposal ; but the people of this country 
cannot be convinced that they are vital, and there is not the 
slightest chance of any proposals for a National Army on the 
continental system being accepted in Great Britain, even were 


* Compulsory Service, p. 41. 
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anyone brave enough to preach such a doctrine. Moreover, 
there is a tendency to depreciate the value of our alliance to 
France. Naturally French writers want us to promise more 
than the six divisions of the expeditionary force, and the writer 
of Part II of Fallacies and Facts presses for that force being 
doubled, so as to put the French Army more on a par with that 
of Germany ; but it seems to be forgotten that the restriction 
of German commerce and the gift of the freedom of the sea to 
France by reason of our naval supremacy would be factors of 
the greatest importance and would alone justify an alliance with 
us; moreover, until our six divisions were committed to a cam- 
paign, the uncertainty as to the spot at which they would strike 
would surely detain and employ a force far larger than them- 
selves. And there seems no reason for assuming, as is frequently 
done, that our military intervention must be immediate if it is 
to be of any use to France. It is true that six weeks decided 
the campaign of 1866, and that four weeks carried the German 
armies from Worth and Spicheren to the culminating triumph 
of Sedan, but it is paying a poor compliment to the remodelled 
armies of France to foretell a similar collapse by reason of a 
numerical inferiority of about 13 fo 16. In a struggle which 
is resolutely contested there comes a time when 150,000 first- 
class troops can be employed with decisive effect, even in these 
days of huge armies ; we cannot forget that the threat of throwing 
50,000 British soldiers across the Russian line of communication 
in 1878 caused the armies of the Czar to halt at the gates of 
Constantinople, and few will assert that a force of 100,000 men 
sent across the Channel to the assistance of France in the 
winter of 1870-1 would not have caused the raising of the siege 
of Paris. 

If, therefore, we dismiss schemes of offensive warfare on a 
grahd scale, we narrow the issue to the one vital question : Have 
we, in the absence of the expeditionary force, an army which 
could resist the march upon London of even such a moderate 
invading body as 70,000 men? Lord Haldane evades answering 
this question, though he talks vaguely of 420,000 men being 
available for defence. It has been shown repeatedly by his 
critics that after all necessary deductions have been made from 
that imposing but deceptive total—deductions in respect of un- 
trained and immature men, of men in cadres not intended to 
take the field, of men in units with practically no officers, and 
of men required for obligatory garrisons in the United Kingdom, 
and especially in Ireland—the force remaining, and which could 
be put into the field as an army for the defence of London, would 
not amount to 100,000 troops, second-line units it must be 
remembered, who should, according to Sir Ian Hamilton, 
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outnumber first-line continental troops in the proportion of threg 
to one if we are to be confident of success. 

Every soldier knows that this figure of 400,000 to 420,000 
troops available to repel invasion is absolutely illusory, and that 
if the six divisions of the expeditionary force have left the country 
the only organised field army at home would be that formed 
from the fourteen Territorial divisions, the numerical strength 
and fighting value of which will be discussed later. Colonel 
Seely talks glibly of filling the Territorial ranks by means of 
the National Reserve, but he emphasises the fact that the old 
soldiers in this body are only asked to recognise an ‘ honourable 
obligation’ to join the colours if required, and that service is 
to continue purely voluntary. Has any War Minister outside 
of comic opera ever before been satisfied with anything less than 
the strictest legal obligation in such a vital matter as 
mobilisation ? 

Here we have a clear issue. Lord Roberts and the National 
Service League assert that it is quite possible, and indeed not 
wildly improbable, that during the next ten or twenty years 
we may become involved in a conflict with Germany ; that we 
may have to send our expeditionary force abroad early in that 
conflict, or indeed that it may be in Egypt, India, or elsewhere 
before war commences in Europe; that we may temporarily at 
least lose the command of the North Sea and thus be open to 
invasion ; and that our Territorial Army and odds and ends of 
Regulars left at home would be quite unable to defeat the 
invading force. 

Lord Roberts drove this argument home in a most convincing 
manner in his Manchester speech, and the facts he adduced in 
proof of the shortcomings of the Territorial Force cannot be 
controverted ; indeed they are daily receiving fresh confirmation. 
It was elicited by Lord Portsmouth, in the House of Lords on the 
25th of November, that this force was, on the 1st of October last, 
more than 50,000 short of the establishment ; that nearly 25,000 
did not attend camp at all last year; and that 40,000 of the so- 
called men were under nineteen years of age. While as to 
musketry, the latest available returns (those for the year 1910-11) 
show that 20,000 recruits and nearly 14,000 trained men failed 
in the easy test prescribed, while 30,000 of both categories were 
allowed to qualify in musketry on a thirty yards’ miniature range. 
Lord Roberts is vehemently attacked for exposing the defects 
of our home-defence army on the ground that he thereby dis- 
courages recruiting and disheartens those who are striving to 
make it efficient ; but surely the only honest and patriotic course is 
to tell the nation that it is living in a fool’s paradise in trusting 
to a force which is wholly inadequate to perform the duty for 
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which it exists. If Lord Roberts’ critics saw the walls of a 
house cracking and in danger of collapse would they not warn 
the inhabitants? If they knew that a vessel was putting to 
sea in a wholly unseaworthy state would they keep this know- 
ledge to themselves? Yet in a much more vital matter, affecting 
the very existence of the Empire, silence is enjoined, and the 
reason given for this course is that no greater efficiency can 
be attained under a voluntary system and that the country will 
not have compulsion. The National Service League do not think 
so badly of their countrymen, and believe that were the danger 
to be clearly set forth, instead of being persistently denied in 
high quarters, our people would respond to an appeal to give up 
some of their so-called freedom and would accept the duty of 
personal military service for home defence. And in this belief 
the League are strengthened by the extraordinarily favourable 
reception given to their speakers by audiences of working-men 
all over the country. 

If any confirmation be required of the truth of Lord Roberts’ 
assertion that the Territorial Army is in an unsatisfactory con- 
dition, it is to be found in the recent action of the Territorial 
Associations of the East Riding, of Sussex and of Essex, which 
have declared their inability to overcome the deficiencies of the 
force as regards numbers and training, and have called upon the 
Government to take action in the matter. 

Surely it is not too much to ask for a clear pronouncement 
from the War Minister on such a matter as this, and that the 
country should be informed whether the Committee of Imperial 
Defence agrees with the War Minister. We have seen how the 
‘Admiralty minute of 1910, signed ‘ A. K. W.,’ has been used for 
controversial purposes to suggest a general guarantee which is 
nowhere to be found in it ; we grew tired of hearing Lord Haldane 
say that the Army Council agreed with him; apparently that 
body exists for the purpose of agreenient. We may be interested 
or not in reading how Lord Haldane, in the House of Lords, 
quoted Colonel Repington’s opinion as to what fraction of a 
Regular a Territorial represents, and how that fraction may be 
reduced from one-third to one-half by improved training; but 
we want something more than this—namely, the deliberate 
verdict by the highest court in the land, a verdict which would 
carry conviction to most and would be received with respect by 
all; and the only court which answers to this description is that 
body called the Committee of Imperial Defence. But the 
question must be fairly put; it does not help us to be told, as 
we have been recently by Colonel Seely, that it is the considered 
opinion of that committee that with our military and naval forces 
as they stand the danger of invasion may now be faced without 
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fear. We are ‘not maintaining our present fleet superiority, nor 
can we expect to be able to avoid in the future some dispersion 
of our battle squadrons. It is contingencies such as these which 
the War Minister evades in his endeavours to deceive the country 
and to prop up the tottering fabric of the military structure reared 
by his predecessor. If it be granted that a great and ever. 
increasing danger exists, and that in consequence a drastic change 
in our military system is needed, we are brought at once to the 
necessity for a National Army for home defence on a compulsory 
basis, because it is perfectly evident, however eternally hope 
may spring in the breast of the War Minister, that we have 
reached the limit of voluntary sacrifice and that the Territorial 
Army will not expand to its full strength, inadequate as its 
nominal numbers are and insufficient as its training must 
always be. 

Now, compulsion is resisted by the War Minister mainly 
because he holds that under such a system we should not get 
the recruits we require for the Regular Army, and Sir Ian 
Hamilton was at great pains to prove this contention. Lord 
Roberts replied to him at length in Part I of Fallacies and Facts, 
and was able to show that, judging by the past, service in the 
Militia and Special Reserve gives our young men a taste and 
not a dislike for soldiering, and therefore aids recruiting. We 
may thus infer that compulsory service in a National Army will 
arouse a latent military spirit in many of our youths, who will 
then volunteer for the regular force. However this may be, 
if a sufficient home-defence army cannot be maintained on a 
voluntary basis, compulsion is necessary, and the conditions of 
recruiting for the Regular forces must be varied so as to attract 
a sufficient number of recruits. It is obvious that one method 
of attracting soldiers to the colours is to reserve more posts in 
civil life for time-expired men of good conduct; this we are at 
present prevented from doing by the jealousy of labour unions. 

But if compulsion is opposed by the War Minister from 
reasons of expediency, it is disliked (at present) by the country 
from quite other considerations. 

First.—The danger necessitating a radical change of system 
is not generally recognised. The National Service League are a 
private body ; their literature only reaches a limited number of 
people; their speakers are mostly unknown men who fail to 
attract large audiences and whose opinions do not carry great 
weight, apart from the proofs adduced in support of them. The 
bulk of the nation naturally look for guidance to their political 
leaders, and trust the Government to accept the opinion of their 
professional advisers on matters affecting the safety of the 
country. 
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Second.—We are a highly conservative people, and for 
generations have not had to face compulsory service; moreover 
we have become a selfish people, and resent interference with 
the course of life we propose for our young men. It would be 
amusing, were it not saddening, to hear how vigorously the idea 
of compulsion is repelled by those who pride themselves on being 
free men in a free country. They forget that the test and proof 
of being free was in old days to have the right and duty to bear 
arms, and that countries only became free through the personal 
service of the people. They ignore the fact that no one can 
have freedom of action in a civilised community, that they have 
to pay the taxes, to obey the common and sanitary law, and to 
submit to compulsory education ; for what is national military 
training but education in the art of war? Indeed, it is curious 
what a fetish this idea of voluntary service has become, and 
one wonders if those who prate of the mighty empire we have 
won and great position we have gained under a voluntary system 
are aware that this system has always failed us; our continental 
wars in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries were 
largely carried on by paying money subsidies to allies and by 
hiring foreign mercenaries; our fleets were manned by seamen: 
forcibly seized by press gangs in all our ports and taken from 
our merchantmen at sea; our Army, besides being recruited by 
want of work and even hunger (about 90 per cent. of our recruits 
still enlist because they are out of work), used to have forcibly 
drafted into it paupers, debtors, and certain classes of criminals ; 
of Wellington’s army at Waterloo only about one-third was 
composed of British troops, the remainder being Dutch, Belgians 
and Germans. ‘Truly it would be more correct to say that we 
have prospered in spite, rather than by reason, of the voluntary 
system. 

Colonel Seely, in a speech to the London Scottish last 
December, laughed at the ‘thoughtless people’ who used the 
argument of the press gang in advocating compulsory service ; 
he must have thought he was addressing a brainless audience 
if he expected them to be influenced by the information that 
out of 29,000 seamen pressed between 1811 and 1813 27,000 de- 
serted. Of course they deserted as soon as they got a chance, 
incidentally forfeiting arrears of pay by doing so, but by their 
impressment our fleets were able to put to sea fully manned and 
to beat the French; voluntary enlistment broke down, as it has 
always broken down. Does Colonel Seely wish us to believe that 
soldiers and sailors of national armies and navies desert whole- 
sale? Is this the information he receives as to the armies of 
Russia and Japan, or of Bulgaria, Servia and Greece? Or is his 
poor opinion of men who serve in arms under the law of their 
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land confined to his own countrymen? And how strange it is 
that the Labour Party should head the opposition to compulsory 
service, when we see that in the past class compulsion of an 
odious kind has existed, and when we know that compulsion 
now, if introduced, will affect rich and poor alike, with no class 
discrimination of any kind. One cannot but suspect that the 
enmity of the Labour leaders is inspired by the fear that enrol- 
ment in a National Army might, through the agency of discipline, 
render possible in the future some such action as that by which 
M. Briand ended the French railway strikes. The Labour 
leaders of Australia and New Zealand have no such fears, or else 
they regard the 4000-miles-distant menace of Japan sufficiently 
serious to outweigh all other considerations. Would that the 
complacency with which we regard the mighty German empire 
across 350 miles of sea were justifiable or reasonable. 

There is yet another objection to Lord Roberts’ proposals which 
must be considered, and that is that the expense involved would 
be so enormous that it is better to go on as we are and take 
the risk, whatever it may be. Here again Lord Haldane takes 
an exaggeration by one of Lord Roberts’ supporters as the 
reasoned policy of the National Service League, and argues (vide 
his speech in the House of Lords on the 3rd of April 1911) that 
it is impossible for us to spend 100 millions annually upon 
national defence; he allocates the above sum, 60-millions to the 
Navy and 40 millions to the Army. 

Colonel Repington has put the case in a much fairer manner; 
we must either spend 60 millions on our Navy, or keep to our 
present naval estimates and accept national service at a possible 
cost of an additional eight millions. 

Indeed, it is difficult to find any justification for Lord 
Haldane’s figures. Given the million trained men at home 
which Lord Roberts demands, a two-to-one standard in naval 
strength as against Germany is unnecessary ; an absolute naval 
superiority is, of course, essential, together with sufficient 
cruisers to protect our trade routes. Our present building pro- 
gramme is sufficient to maintain that supremacy ; it is not suffi- 
cient to protect us from invasion in every eventuality. The 
scheme put forward by the National Service League would train 
150,000 young men a year, giving them three years’ subsequent 
training in the Territorial or National Army, and then passing 
them to a reserve until they reach the age of thirty. Omitting 
the recruit class of 150,000, this scheme would give us, on 
mobilisation, three classes of men aggregating 400,000 (allowing 
for wastage), better trained than our Territorialists are now, and 
behind them another 600,000 men in the reserve. The extra 
expense, as calculated by the League—and they adhere to their 
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figures in spite of the War Office attempt to double the cost— 
is four millions. If the men of the reserve are to be organised 
in cadres ready for mobilisation additional expense would, of 
course, be incurred. It must be remembered, however, in con- 
sidering any increase to the present army estimates, that they 
give us a force noforiously immature and ill-trained, and that 
they must be considerably increased if the Territorial Force is 
not to perish of inanition, with the certainty, moreover, fhat 
however much is spent upon this part of our Army a large part 
of the men will still be immature ; and besides, sufficient pressure 
cannot be put upon voluntary soldiers to ensure constant attend- 
ance at drill and musketry, and the main training will still be 
carried out after, instead of before, mobilisation. It is for the 
country to decide whether the additional security which would 
be given by a National Army with its great power of expansion 
is worth the extra cost. 

There remains the question as to whether any invasion of 
this country would be necessary if we were to lose even tempor- 
arily the command of the sea. There are some who maintain 
that we should be starved into submission, seeing that four- 
fifths of our flour comes from abroad and some two-fifths of our 
meat, and that it is admitted that at certain times of the year 
we only possess a three weeks’ reserve of flour. If the case 
were as bad as this it would undoubtedly be the duty of our 
Government to provide public granaries and to keep them fully 
stocked, but it seems more than doubtful whether foodstuffs can 
be kept from reaching our shores. Our main fleet might be 
crippled, it could hardly be annihilated ; our reserve vessels and 
our coast-defence flotillas would remain ; anything like a blockade 
of our 1500 miles of coast is impossible; the worst that could 
happen would be that a number of enemy cruisers might capture 
and destroy a certain proportion of our food-ships, and of course 
insurance rates, and therefore the price of flour, would rise 
enormously. It might be necessary for Government to step in 
and indemnify owners against loss by capture, or else keep prices 
down by buying high in the market and retailing in small quanti- 
ties at low prices; this difficulty would be only temporary, as 
trade readily adjusts itself to new conditions. Moreover, in spite 
of the failure to pass legislation giving effect to the Declaration 
of London, it is very doubtful whether a neutral Power like the 
United States would allow foodstuffs to be made contraband if 
consigned to open ports and not intended for our Army or Navy. 

It is a fact, though it will hardly be credited, that a vast 
number of people in this country believe in the possibility of 
invasion, and yet are unwilling to accept universal military 
service, because they utterly fail to appreciate the horrors of war 
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and the ruin and destruction which defeat would bring us. It 
is commonly said in rural districts that the enemy would pay 
for all he took and would not interfere with peaceful people, 
while by many Socialists it is argued that our poor have nothing 
to fight for, and would not be losers were Great Britain to 
become, in the language of Sir Edward Grey, the conscript 
appanage of a foreign Power. Happily we have no memory, or 
tradition even, of what invasion means, and it is difficult to 
make people realise the inevitable misery which would result; 
the driving off of all horses and carts from the district being 
occupied by the enemy; the flight of many of the inhabitants; 
the loss and damage done to unoccupied houses; the chances 
of starvation for those who elect to remain and protect their 
property, for the enemy will not feed them and no food can be 
sent to them through the enemy’s lines; the suspension of all 
work in field and factory ; the damage to crops from the passage 
of troops and destruction of property where fighting occurs, no 
compensation ever being paid in respect of such losses; the dis- 
location of trade throughout the country and stoppage of work 
owing to temporary lack of raw materials or loss of a market for 
the manufactured article ; and the subsequent acute distress, due 
to unemployment, by reason of loss of trade and ruin of many 
employers of labour, combined with heavy taxation to pay the 
expenses of defeat. These are some of the consequences of 4 
successful invasion of one’s country, and they are evils which 
every continental nation has experienced in the past, and to 
avoid a recurrence of which they are ready to offer their service 
and their lives. 

The more we study Lord Haldane’s speeches (and we use 
Lord Haldane’s name because the military system which we 
criticise is his, and he still stands behind Colonel Seely as its 
chief defender), made when he was War Minister, in the light 
of the knowledge that the best expert military advice is always at 
his disposal, the more is the conviction brought home to us that 
he realises our danger ; he knows that invasion is not impossible, 
that in the absence of the six Regular divisions the only field army 
for the defence of London must be composed almost entirely of 
Territorials, and that there would be no reasonable probability of 
that defence being successful. The explanation of his attitude 
appears to lie in a speech delivered by him in Edinburgh on the 
8th of January 1911. That speech contained these words : 

I venture to predict that no political party will take up compulsory 
national service in this country as a practical question in your lifetime or 
mine. . . . You would get such an uprising in this country as to drive the 
political party that took it up out of existence. . . . If we were successfully 
invaded, then it might be quite different. Until then you are hundreds of 
miles away from compulsory service. 
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It is lamentable that this vital question, which concerns so 
closely the national safety, should be treated on party lines, 
and we believe that agreement by the two great parties in the 
State is quite possible, and that the country would accept com- 
pulsion were it declared to be necessary. All that is wanted is 


leaders who will lead, instead of servilely following what they 


conceive to be popular. opinion. 

Can it be a matter of wonder that where the issues are so 
momentous, involving the very existence of the Empire, the 
people of Great Britain should appeal for guidance to the highest 
tribunal, which has been especially appointed to study measures 
necessary for the national safety. We are weary of, and we 
distrust, the assurances of men whose position depends upon 
voicing the opinions of their masters; we decline to accept the 
optimistic utterances of a Minister who can never forget con- 
siderations of party ; we despair of Governments who lack the 
courage to adopt a reform which many of their members think 
necessary, and we deplore our party system which prevents the 
leaders on both sides of the House from combining on a question 
of national defence. Nothing remains but to appeal to Caesar 
and to trust that public opinion will be so roused by. Lord 
Roberts’ campaign that the country will insist on a pronounce- 
ment by the one body which is, or should be, independent of 
party, and above all considerations of pay and promotion, the 
Committee of Imperial Defence. 

H. B. JEFFReys. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


NATIONAL SAFETY 
(II) 


THE REAL OBSTACLE TO MILITARY REFORM 


THE debate recently initiated in the House of Lords by Lord 
Midleton is well deserving of the attention of all interested in 
the defence of the Empire, if only for the great knowledge of 
their subject displayed by nearly all of the numerous speakers, 
and for the very large number of expedients and palliatives 
suggested. During the course of the discussion almost every 
conceivable remedy was considered and criticised. While such 
experts on War Office reform as Lords Midleton and Haldane 
confined their attention, in the main, to the attack and defence 
of existing institutions, others—notably Lords Lansdowne and 
Herschell—devoted themselves to the absorbing contemplation 
of the possibilities to be opened up by a more rational education 
of the rising generation. Two field-marshals, Lords Roberts 
and Methuen, proved that great military capacity is not neces- 
sarily accompanied by similarity of views. While Lord Roberts— 
ably supported in his arguments by such brilliant debaters as 
Lords Ampthill, Stanhope, and Newton—strove to impress upon 
his audience the purity of the motives and the soundness of the 
projects of the National Service League ; his colleague, unable to 
acquit that League of injury done to the existing Territorial 
Army, declared his faith to be rather in the patriotic feelings 
of a nation than in the methods they might adopt. Other 
speakers yet further widened the field of the debate. The Duke 
of Bedford delivered a scathing attack upon the condition of the 
Special Reserve. Lord Lovat, speaking with the authority 
which his experience and military talents so fully justify, bitterly 
complained of the ineptitude which characterises the decisions 
of those responsible for the establishments of our Expeditionary 
Force. Not the least interesting of these attacks upon his 
Majesty’s military advisers was the temperate and well-reasoned 
dissection of the present state of the Territorial Army by Lord 
Fortescue, the Lord-Lieutenant of Devon succinctly demon- 
strating the methods through which efficiency might be gained 
and waste be avoided. 
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To rebut conclusively such a storm of criticism, hurled with 
so much reasoned rhetoric and supported by so many crushing 
facts, appeared totally beyond the capacity even of such able 
and experienced parliamentary warriors as Lords Haldane and 
Crewe. They did, in point of fact, make no real attempt to 
do so. Recognising the weakness of the position in which they 
found themselves placed, they very wisely made no effort to 
hold it, but, assuming that offensive which is claimed by the 
text-books to be the true secret of defence, they devoted their 
attention to an endeavour to prove that no single one of the 
numerous suggestions offered was within the limits of practical 
politics. In the execution of this counter-stroke, it must be 
admitted, the defenders of the Government policy achieved a 
notable measure of success. ‘They pointed out that high taxation 
was not popular, that the adoption of any one of these proposi- 
tions which had been so freely showered upon them must entail 
considerable additional expense, and they reminded the House, 
and with justice, that not only is our Navy the first line of our 
defence, and the strength of the Navy a material asset in com- 
puting the strength of our home army, but that the Navy itself 
bulks much more largely in the affections of the nation than 
the Army ever has or ever will. Without seriously attempting 
to disprove the unsatisfactory state of nearly every one of the 
various branches which go to form our heterogeneous Army, their 
lordships appealed to history as a conclusive support to their 
argument that, when danger had threatened our Empire, no 
want of recruits had ever injured the efficiency of the forces 
that Empire raised. 

But while this debate ranged over such a wide area and was 
so skilfully conducted by the leaders on both sides, it was 
impossible for the attentive listener not to feel impressed by the 
idea that there was some unreality in the attitude and the argu- 
ments of the’ contending parties. It is to be observed that nearly 
all the speakers who urged reform strongly maintained the 
certain failure which must overtake any system, however good 
in other ways, which embodied the principle of voluntary service. 
Lord Roberts eloquently emphasised the absurdity of training 
troops for war after war itself had begun. Lord Lansdowne 
admitted the insuperable difficulty which overwhelmed the War 
Office during the South African war when, after most fully 
vindicating the truth of every statement made, after redeeming 
every promise given, the situation revealed that more men were 
required than had been considered possible. In effect, no one 
denied that the voluntary system produced an army which, 
whether good or bad, was incapable of providing trained recruits 
in time of national emergency. 

Vor. LXXITI—No. 433 21 
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The situation became, therefore, exceedingly strange to at 
least one listener, who heard volleys of perfectly legitimate abuse 
levelled at one branch of the Army after another. It appeared 
passing curious that every single branch of the Army tree—the 
Expeditionary Force branch, the Special Reserve branch, and 
the Territorial Army branch—should be condemned one after the 
other, and that none of these enthusiastic gardeners should bother 
their heads about the condition of the tree from which these 
branches sprung. Even more strange appeared this apparent 
forgetfulness when the listener remembered that all the blame 
for the evil condition of these branches was ascribed to a diet 
of voluntary service, and that the Regular Army tree itself was 
fed exclusively upon the same food. 

For a period such an illogical attitude on the part of such 
distinguished physicians seemed inexplicable. It was not until 
one began to remember the close connexion which has existed 
at one time or another between nearly all the prominent speakers 
and the Regular Army that an inkling of the situation began 
to dawn. Half-a-dozen of the principal malcontents were, or 
had been, Regular soldiers themselves. Of the others, three ex- 
Secretaries of State for War had learnt their military theory 
under the egis of Regular soldiers. Now it is an admitted fact 
that, broad-minded and enterprising as soldiers have frequently 
proved themselves in matters unconnected with the actual cor- 
porate body to which they belong, they are, nevertheless, perhaps 
the most obstinate and optimistic advocates of a laissez-faire 
policy, when the interests of their own profession are at issue, 
that it is at all possible to conceive. 

It is history that the great Duke of Wellington remained, 
throughout the whole of his life, so impressed by the recollection 
of the scenes of carnage he had witnessed produced by the use 
of the old ‘ Brown Bess’—that ‘queen of weapons,’ as Napier 
calls it—that he allowed the smooth-bore musket to remain the 
firearm of the British Army long after modern science had 
evolved a better article. It is common knowledge that Lord 
Roberts himself was strongly opposed to that short-service 
system which produced the Army Reserve, a system to which 
he undoubtedly owed the creation of the army he afterwards 
led to victory in South Africa. Even Lord Wolseley, greatest 
of all living soldiers, perhaps our greatest soldier since Wel- 
lington, certainly the most far-seeing and enlightened military 
administrator Europe has known since Scharnhorst—even Lord 
Wolseley fiercely repels the bare thought of any other but a 
soldier daring to lay a sacrilegious finger on that machine which 
he so loved and which he did so much to adorn. In the closing 
paragraphs of his memoirs Lord Wolseley exclaims, ‘ Hands 
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off the British Army, ye iconoclasts!’ Now the dictionary tells 


-us that an iconoclast is a breaker of idols, and it is at least 


arguable that, until we get an iconoclast at the War Office who 
will break the British Army idol, the nation will never get an 
army such as military men themselves say that we require. 

Throughout the debate in question practically every attack 
crystallised into a demand for ‘more men.’ When it was not 
more men that were wanted it was ‘better men.’ The line of 
defence was quite sound and extremely simple. To every appeal 
the answer was either ‘there are no more men to be got’ or 
‘there are no better men to be hired.’ In the attack on the 
Territorial Army it was stated by the experts that 250,000 men 
of that particular standard of training was not nearly enough. 
To this Lord Haldane replies : ‘I don’t agree ; but, anyhow, that 
is the total number of patriotic men out of a population of 
over forty millions that you can possibly catch during peace-time.’ 
To the complaint that such an excessive number of the men of 
the Special Reserve are so very young, the only available answer 
is that if you don’t catch a hireling young you will never catch 
him at all. To the hypothetical arguments that, under certain 
conditions, the garrisons and the expeditionary force are too 
small, there comes the same type of reply, that no more recruits 
can be got, and that, even if they could be got, the country 
would resent the further rise in the estimates by which alone 
a golden bridge might be constructed wherewith to span the 
difficulty. 

The discussion, therefore, in the House of Lords has had 
at least this good effect, that, by reading the speeches on both 
sides, a disinterested observer may safely conclude that the 
evils complained of, and to a great degree admitted, arise from 
the Regular Army employing a method of recruitment which 
has been proved to be both expensive and unsound. It must 
be obvious that what is wrong in the branch must be far worse 
in the stem. Let us, at all events, consider what a root, as 
well as a branch, reformation would mean. 

The practice of hiring troops, to do all the promiscuous kill- 
ing that princes or nations might require, is a very ancient one. 
It has its advantages, as Cromwell and Charles the Second proved 
to England; it has its disadvantages, as the Teutonic knights 
proved to Poland and as the disasters of 1806 proved to Prussia. 
It reached its greatest vogue towards the close of the Middle 
Ages, and received a mortal wound with the advent of the first 
French Republic. In England it had its origin through fhe 
commutation of military service into cash payments. Since 
those days the hired army of England has passed through many 
phases, perhaps the most important of these being the evolution 
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from a temporary basis to a standing force, as it was worked 
out between 1650-70, and the decision come to after the 
Crimean war that, in future, only British subjects should be 
eligible for its ranks. Its principal advantage has always been 
that the commercial life of the country has not been interfered 
with ; its main disadvantages are its enormous expense and its 
inability to expand rapidly. 

The reformation of the Army on a national basis would 
require, in its inception, little more than the passing of an Act 
of Conscription. The garrisons would, as is the case with the 
German colonial army, be raised practically as they are now, 
they would be administered by the War Office, and the only 
important change would be that the departments requiring the 
services of garrisons would be required to budget for the whole 
expense instead of for only a portion. The cost of these garri- 
sons would be approximately the same as for a similar force 
of the present Regular Army, but the demand for hired men 
being so considerably reduced, the quality provided should be 
appreciably higher. The cost of the conscript army would, man 
for man, be little more than half what a hired army costs. A 
German soldier costs his country about £57; a British soldier 
of the Regular Army costs about £100; in each case while under 
arms. But a conscript army also has the enormous additional 
advantage that it expands in time of war so as to provide seven 
times its peace strength of trained troops, while a hired army 
can with difficulty be increased to another two-thirds of its peace 
effective. It is plain, therefore, that should the nation ever 
acquire the courage to tackle its military problems on the same 
straightforward lines as do those continental nations that critics 
of the National Service League stamp would have us admire, 
we could maintain, for no greater cost than at present, an army 
which, on the most conservative basis, would amount to 300,000 
men in time of peace and 2,000,000 of men in time of war. 

It should perhaps be reiterated that it is by no means the 
object of this article to make out a case for conscription. That 
case should, if made out at all, be presented by those who have 
so gravely attacked existing institutions. The object of the 
writer is merely to emphasise the absurdity of criticising certain 
component parts of a system without, at the same time, con- 
sidering the roots of the system itself. Whether the country 
needs or wishes any alteration from that which already exists is 
not for one of the rank and file to discuss, but it is perhaps 
permissible that such an individual should be allowed to point 
out the situation into which logical treatment of the subjects 


at issue is bound to lead us. 
AILESBURY. 
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4A NOTE ON THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 


special article on ‘ The Banks and Gold Reserves ’ in The Times 
Financial Supplement of the 3rd of last month :— 

‘The proper time for adding to reserves is when business is 
quiet ; most of the advocates of larger reserves are eloquent in 
times like the present, but say nothing during the times when 
the accumulation of them would be comparatively easy.’ 

Now, so far as my own personal experience goes, I may 
perhaps be permitted to say that this article in The Times has 
evoked more interest and has created more talk about the gold 
reserves than anything that has been published on the subject 
during the last fifteen years. Thousands of men and women 
read such an article in The Times who would never dream of 
reading bank-chairmen’s speeches, and it is therefore a very 
welcome contribution to the discussion, because it has made so 
many people think seriously of a matter of the most vital im- 
portance. The point to be considered is not so much ‘adding 
to the reserves,’ as it is to ascertain the cause of a leak in the 
reservoir. 

There is one reflection which must have occurred to most 
people after reading the article carefully (especially certain mina- 
tory passages quoted from Sir E. Holden’s address)—and that 
reflection is that the world is doing a vast deal too much business ; 
and anyone who is in doubt on this point may be referred to the 
very valuable ‘ Annual Financial Review’ published by The 
Times on the 17th of January last, particularly to those chapters 
on the United States, Canada, Argentina, and Brazil in one 

hemisphere, and to Germany, Russia (vide Russian Year Book), 
and Australasia in the other hemisphere. The Economist’s 
Banking number of the 19th of October 1912 is also illuminating, 
because it gives the deposits and loans of foreign and Colonial 
banks with offices in London, indicating the scale on which 
credit has been expanded in the countries represented by these 
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banks. The figures in both papers evidencing the too rapid 
development going on all over the world are very striking, not 
to say dizzying. 

Now, granted that all the world is doing too much business, 
then it follows that England, the banking centre and clearing 
house of the world, the only free market for gold in the world, 
and also the country with a smaller available stock of gold than 
any of the other great countries, ought always to offer an example 
of alert preparedness, ready to sound a note of caution whenever 
the trade figures show ‘a violent expansion,’ as The Times 
phrases it. 

And this brings us to the very heart of the matter. The 
malady under which the whole world groans at this moment is 
the result of a prolonged period of extravagance, and the only 
way we can help to cure the malady is to do all in our power 
to expose the extravagance and to curb it. This should be the 
prevailing spirit both in quiet times and in perturbed times. We 
want the sober colouring at all times. Yet at this very moment 
we find persons in the highest positions in our Government going 
about the country boasting loudly of the booming trade and 
telling us to ‘eat, drink, and be merry,’ because we are on the 
topmost pinnacle of prosperity. As prudent people, we perhaps 
had better strictly meditate the thankless vision of appalling 
yearly increases in our Imperial, municipal, and private expen- 
ditures. What would the shade of Mr. Gladstone say to this 
insensate spirit of unbridled national extravagance? Again, the 
whole newspaper Press, without any exception so far as I am 
aware, simply gloats over the Board of Trade’s ‘ record returns,’ 
not only for the year 1912, but also for January 1913, and with 
one accord encourages the general public to believe that these 
unexampled increases in imports and exports must always be 
subjects of congratulation. That is a dangerous kind of en- 
couragement, and it is curiously illogical considering that the 
same Press is unanimously in favour of increasing our gold 
reserves. 

Instead of all this jubilation, we really want a quiet, careful 
analysis of these trade returns every year, and in order to under- 
stand their true meaning we must take into account the ‘in- 
visible’ imports and exports as well as the visible. The largest 
item of invisible imports is, of course, the amount we have to pay 
for Colonial and foreign securities—an amount which has been 
growing rapidly each year since 1909, and of which we have 
no complete record. We must always, too, bear in mind that 
these securities are much easier to buy abroad than to sell abroad. 
There is, in fact, no market for any of them outside of London— 
except for American securities in New York. Then there are 
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the circular notes and cheques drawn on London by British 
travellers and British residents abroad, the amount of which has 
never been estimated; but it is always increasing, and is now 
a very large sum indeed. On the other hand, there are the ‘ in- 
yisible’ exports. These include the dividends and interest 
receivable on our colonial and foreign investments, which, of 
course, increase as the investments increase. Then there are 
the amounts we receive for freights, and for commissions and 
profits from oversea countries, which are also always increasing. 
It goes without saying that all the estimates for these ‘ invisible’ 
items are conjectural. I do not propose at this particular moment 
to attempt dealing with the conjectural figures. Suffice it to 
say that unless the sum of our visible and invisible exports 
exceeds the sum of our visible and invisible imports, we cannot 
increase our supply of gold, for gold has to be paid for like any 
other commodity. Our attention then should be turned, not so 
much to getting the gold into our reserves, as to keeping it there. 
That is a problem that has been before us for a good many years, 
and we do not seem to have made much progress towards its 
solution either in quiet times or in perturbed times. Here, 
again, in the Board of Trade returns of gold shipments, we have 
to deal with ‘invisible’ exports and imports, as well as with 
the visible. A very large yearly deduction must be made, from 
the imports, for the amount of coin going out in travellers’ 
pockets, over and above the amount coming in, and we have 
also to make a liberal allowance for the bullion used for arts 
and manufactures. As guessers differ widely over the amounts 
of these items, it may very easily happen that one man believes 
that we have made a very substantial increase in our available 
gold during the last six or seven years, whilst another man may 
believe that we have made little or no appreciable increase. No 
one can say who is right or who is wrong, because nobody 
knows. 

During the last ten or twelve years I have contributed a good 
many papers on the subject to this Review, and my views, for 
what they are worth, are set forth particularly in the articles 
of August 1906,’ of December 1907,” and of March 1911.* These 
are all full of figures, none of which have changed for the better, 
I am afraid, in the intervening years, so that it is of no use to 
load this short ‘note’ with further figures. It will be perhaps 
more useful to suggest that we are in need of more accurate in- 
formation about our stocks of gold. For instance, the time has 
surely come for the Government to insist that the Joint Stock 


* “Malaise of the Money Market.’ ? ‘Over Niagara—and After?’ 
* «Finance and Defence.’ 
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Banks make returns of the gold they hold, independently of what 
they may have in the Bank of England. Also the Bank of 
England might be instructed to give the items of ‘coin and 
bullion ’ separately in their weekly returns. The Mint now gives 
us @ yearly return on the 30th of June of the ‘ gold coin’ in the 
Bank of England and the Joint Stock Banks taken together. 
Anyone who will compare the amount thus given on the 30th of 
June 1907, 33,000,0001., and the amount given on the 30th of 
June 1908, 50,000,000/.—an increase of 17,000,0001. in the only 
year when the exports of gold from this country were greater 
than the imports—will understand the necessity for full separate 
returns from the Joint Stock Banks, and also for the separation 
of the ‘ coin and bullion ’ in the Bank of England’s return. 

As the figures stand, one might hastily come to the conclusion 
that the stock of gold in the country had increased by 17 ,000,0001. 
in those twelve months, whereas there must evidently have been 
a small decrease. We are aware that the gold coinage has for 
the last three years been at the unprecedented average rate of 
30,000,000. a year, compared with 11,000,000/.—the average 
for the previous nine years. There is no valid reason why we 
should not at all times know exactly the separate amount of 
gold in the Joint Stock Banks and in the Bank of England. 
At present no one knows how much the Joint Stock Banks really 
hold. 

Our safety lies in facing the facts, in abolishing window 
dressing, in taking a sober view of our trade returns, and in 
remembering that every money market in the world is dependent 
on every other. It is true that the banks everywhere have 
been expanding their deposits and loans too fast and too far. 
Fortunately, however, there is such a thing as a brake. We 
cannot change all at once the figures which denote this undue 
expansion of credit, but we can change our tone in dealing with 
them ; and, in my opinion, this change, now, is the best way to 
help a financial position which is admittedly somewhat strained 
all the world over. For we must never forget that Europe is 
an armed camp to-day on a scale that has not been witnessed 
before in the history of the world—with much gunpowder lying 
around loose. The ‘give and take’ necessary for a satisfactory 
solution of the near Eastern question will almost certainly sub- 
ject us to many alarums and excursions before a settlement is 
completed. There are sure to be bitter conflicts of opinion 
owing to deeply-rooted racial antipathies, and the impulsive 
Slav is going to be a great factor in the situation. He has got 
to be reckoned with. 

We in England have never really suffered much from the 
shock of the Balkan campaign. No hostile Power has been 
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mobilising on our frontiers. ‘The inviolate sea’ has kept us safe 
from that nightmare; and as our investing public holds very 
little stock nowadays in European continental investments 
(having, fortunately, long ago changed the great bulk of their 
foreign holdings into Colonial, United States, and South American 
securities—although the latter are not altogether free from revo- 
lutionary risks) our Stock Exchange has only been mildly 
affected. We are perhaps better situated as regards the ultimate 
safety of our investments than any other money market. 

Few people in England bear in mind how different the case 
has been on the Continental bourses. There were days in 
October at Vienna, at St. Petersburg, at Berlin, and even at 
Paris when the bottom seemed to be nearly knocked out of 
markets. In these maelstroms a vast number of weak people, 
doing too large a business on too small a capital, or operating for 
the rise in stocks, were only saved from drowning, and had to 
be helped ashore, by the aid and support of the banks with 
‘the State’ behind them—for in the last resort ‘ the State’ 
must always be prepared to act as the banker of the bankers. 
That is the penalty of over-expansion, which puts everything on 
a wrong basis. On re-reading some vivid descriptions of these 
October days, especially in St. Petersburg, one is made deeply 
conscious that there are very sobering moments in great crises, 
when calamity teaches lessons. The lessons are, too often, for- 
gotten almost before they have been learnt, but—the ‘ perilous 
waters’ are still around us. So far we English have been a very 
lucky people, but we are deeply involved now in the European 
tangle. Happily at this moment it seems as if Austria were 
coming to a better understanding with Russia—and Germany 
with Great Britain. The very magnitude of the financial risks 
helps to steady sentiment in Vienna, St. Petersburg, and Berlin. 
It may reasonably be hoped that the war clouds will now blow 
over, but the sky is still sufficiently lurid to compel us all to 
think very seriously and very soberly of the look-out ahead. 


J. W. Cross. 


The above ‘note’ was handed in to the Editor of this 
Review just as it stands, and we agreed ‘ the fewer figures the 
better.’ But we have later concluded that some figures, in a 
postscript,* will not necessarily distract the ordinary reader’s 
attention, and will elucidate certain statements and conclusions 
in the body of the ‘note’ for people specially interested in the 


subject. J. W. C. 
* Printed on the two following pages. 
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Postscript. 
_ 1. 
Some Figures from the ‘ Economist's” Banking Number of the 19th of October 1912, 
42 Foreign Joint Stock Banks, with London Offices, hold deposits 
(chiefly in their own countries) of . -  « £786 millions 
Total of their Discounts, Loans, Bills, paneer ane ‘fusouite 
and otherSecurities . . 
38 Colonial Joint Stock Banks, with London Offices, hold deposits 
(chiefly in theirown countries)of . 370 
Total of their Discounts, ict, Atal Bills pd ew 


ee er ager aes 28 heir a) 


For comparison— 
Total Deposits in all Banks in Great Britain (excluding 


Savings Banks) 31 December1912 . . - . 1040 
Total Discounts, Advances, Loans, Bills and ine Rent 2 670 


2. 
Gold Imports and Exports from the Statistical Abstract. 


Imports of Gold for the six years, 1907-12. . . £315 millions 
Exports of Gold for the six years,1907-12. . . 285 me 


ExcessofImports . . . . £800 , 


(Allowing £4} millions a year for gold used in arts and manufactures and for 
the excess of gold going out yearly in emigrants’ and tourists’ pockets, over the 
amount coming in in that way, weshall have to deduct £25} millions, for the six 
years, leaving £4} millions as the net increase in our gold between 1906 and 1912, 
The amount of emigrants’ and travellers’ takings of course increase with the 
growth of the passenger movement, and that growth has been exceptionally great 
in the last two years, so that I have added £250,000 a year to the estimate in 


my article of 1911.) 


3. 
The yearly average amounts of gold ‘ Coin and Bullion ’ in the Bank of England, 
(In millions of Pounds.) 
1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. 
£35 £37} £374 £37} £38 £38} 


(An increase in the six years of £3} millions—or £1 million less than the increase 
of gold shown above in No. 2.) 


4, 
Total Deposits in all the British Banks (including Savings Banks) 
inl906.  . - + £1,100 millions 
Total Deposits in all the British ‘Banks (inelnding Savings Banks) 
MAGS! ONE 
Ratio of Bank of England’s Gold ns the lets Total Banking 
Depositsin1906 .  . -  . 3 per cent, 
Ratio of Bank of England’s Gold to the shoe Total ition 
ae ee eae a 3 
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5. 


For comparison— 
Total Deposits in all United States Banks, December 1912 


(including Savings Banks, but not —e Trust 
Companies)... . + £2,600 millions 


6. 
The Mint’s Statement of the Amount of Gold Coin held by Banks in the United 
Kingdom, including the Bank of England, on the 30th June each year. 
(In millions of Pounds.) 
1907, 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
£33 £50 £49 £44 £54 


‘ae 


Bank of England’s Returns of ‘ Coin and Bullion ’ at dates corresponding with 
the Mint’s Statements. 
(In millions of Pounds.) 
1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911, 
June27. June26. June24, June30, July7. 
£36 £39 £Al £42 £40 


8, 
Bank of England’s Returns of ‘ Coin and Bullion ’ at two corresponding 


dates, 
1911. 1913. 
Feb. 20, Feb. 20. 


£38} £373 
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THE IMPERIAL IDEA: FROM THE POINT 
OF VIEW OF VANCOUVER 


IF we dare look so far ahead as through that century we have been 
calling Canada’s century, we shall see a different Empire, if we 
see any, than that we call the British Empire to-day. We are 
approaching some great change. The old Empire is breaking 
down. Are we building a new one? Once we had a con- 
venient set of Colonial satellites revolving about the sun upon 
whose Empire was ever the light of day. To-day there are 
several satellites wavering more or less toward systems of their 
own. We have had a central Kingdom with many dependencies. 
This status once was accepted and we were satisfied. We have 
now a central Kingdom, some dependencies, and several self- 
governing voiceless States, and nobody is satisfied. We are in 
that transition state which is neither frog nor tadpole. Nobody 
has a defined status. We have repudiated that of ‘ Colony,’ 
and have not yet attained responsible partnership in the Imperial 
counsels. We have no constitution. We are working out one. 
We are just now in process of the readjustment of our self- 
governing States and our dependencies, not to the central King- 
dom, but that Kingdom and those States and those dependencies 
to a larger, and the real Unity, the New British Empire. 

The problem of Empire to-day, therefore, is not the readjust- 
ment of the Outer Empire to Great Britain, but the 
readjustment of Great Britain and the Overseas Dominions and 
dependencies to the Empire. 

What we want, therefore, is a clear-cut Imperial idea. 

We want to know just what we want. 

Out here on the Pacific we occupy a goodly fraction of the 
British Empire. We are a docile and patriotic lot, who love 
the Mother Country much, but the Empire more. Now we 
here in this much the most important part of the Empire, in 
terms of economic power multiplied by future time (which are 
ingredients of Empire), are beginning late to wonder why we 
are considered a negligible quantity in those two very important 
Imperial matters of representation and defence. In all of the 
non-essential and subsidiary matters of even Imperial concern 
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we are not even sensitive; but in matters of our own life or 
death we solemnly propose to be heard—and heeded. We have 
been quiet and patient for a long time. On non-essentials we 
are amenable and complacent. But when it comes to a matter 
which involves our future existence or annihilation, not merely 
as overseas Dominions, but as an Empire depending upon those 
overseas Dominions, we solemnly invite the immobile con- 
servatism of that majority of the British people which inhabits 
the British Isles, intent upon their own problems, real and serious 
enough, to take notice that at present we are here, unprotected, 
abandoned, a handful of the British stock occupying the chosen 
and coveted regions of the earth, at the mercy of those awaken- 
ing masses who constitute two-thirds of the human race. 

It is no inconsiderable trifle, this Pacific Empire of Canada, 
Australia, India, Malay, and the rest of it; and we feel that 
if we are to be left to whatever fate may overtake us, without 
protest, unconstitutional though it may be to say anything about 
it, it will be our fault more than that of Great Britain if that fate 
overtake us and the Empire which will leave us a hopeless wreck 
on the rocks of some immediate decade. 

When we were children at school we were shown the red 
places on the map and told that they stood for the eleven million 
five hundred thousand square miles, more or less, of the British 
Empire—one-fourth the land surface of the globe—all ours ; and 
that the blue places were the seven seas, three-fourths of all the 
surface of the globe—all ours. Pride and patriotism have been the 
warp and woof of the garment wherewithal we have been clothed. 

We have fallen into the habit of taking this for granted. 
This is a very bad habit in a world where all that changes not 
is change. The red places are ours. Possibly we may keep 
them. But the blue places are six parts ours no longer, and 
we cannot keep the red without the blue. Over all these areas 
the brush of the future geographer paints a shadow, for on the 
palette of Destiny the Fates are mixing much yellow. 

From many sources we have proofs of the growing conscious- 
ness that Great Britain alone no longer is able to hold her own. 
This is not a pleasing reflection, but it is a true one. This 
feeling prevails widely relative to the complications of European 
politics without reference to the more distant but by no means 
more remote peril of the Pacific, to which Great Britain seems 
oblivious or apathetic. In short, the Imperial situation is more 
serious even than it is supposed to be in England, taking on 
each day, as it seems, new aspects with the rapid, unprecedented 
and revolutionary movements of world affairs. 

The defences of the British Empire to-day are in a condition 
to alarm’ any patriot with knowledge of the situation and 
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imagination enough to realise their appalling significance—or 
rather, insignificance. The people of Great Britain seem to have 
lost the Imperial conception, when it comes to the proposition of 
Imperial defence. From a week-end to a year’s-end one will hear 
of practically nothing in England but the defence of the British 
Islands, and that from the North Sea, and even there they 
have no well-protected bases. Germany, with nothing in the 
way of colonies England would have for the giving, and with 
nothing therefore to defend but her North coast, best protected 
by the submerged land-dunes in her own harbours; and England, 
with nearly everything left in the world worth having, and with 
nearly a quarter of the world to defend if she keeps it, is barely 
keeping pace with Germany in the North Sea. In the last six 
and a-half years each country has built exactly seventy-one 
destroyers. Germany, with nothing to defend, is doing practi- 
cally as much as Britain, with a quarter of all the world worth 
having to defend or lose. 

There is a simple proposition, which I shall not think of 
proving, for one who will not accept it has not the basis of an 
argument with me. 

The security of Empire depends upon supremacy at sea. 

Naval supremacy does not mean a bare naval preponderance 
in the North Sea. There are six more seas. Those the Empire 
has abandoned. Those parts of the British Empire on the un- 
defended seas will not find honey and molasses sufficiently 
adhesive to hold the Empire together if any other first-class Power 
ever concludes that her people need these empty Anglo-Saxon 
countries more than we do. One of the immediate tasks of 
the British statesman is to find out whether there is such a 
possibility on the horizon. 

There is before us, therefore, at present one of those problems 
which challenge the plenary and infallible inspiration of our 
blessed British gospel of ‘ muddling through.’ 

I say the Empire has abandoned six parts of seven in which 
once it was supreme, because practically the whole British Navy 
is in the North Sea. This is not the point, but it must stay 
there—stay there one year or one hundred years—until the 
German question is settled. 

The outlook is not promising for an adequate fleet to be sent 
soon from Great Britain to the Pacific Ocean. 

It is dawning rather late upon the people of the Overseas 
Empire that Great Britain has a serious, if not vital, problem 
in the North Sea. The Mother Land must be defended. This 
is the first British duty. But it has not yet dawned upon the 
people of Great Britain that we have one as serious here on 
the Pacific, while they are equipped for defence, and we are 
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helpless—at the mercy of the first marauder. Eleven million 
four hundred thousand square miles out of the eleven and a half- 
million square miles of Empire are practically undefended. It is 
an extraordinary coincidence that this is the exact proportion of 
the Empire which has no constitutional voice or vote in those 
Imperial policies which involve our life or death. One hundred 
and twenty-one thousand square miles out of the eleven and a- 
half million square miles are defended by the whole British Navy. 
The startling coincidence again is that these one hundred and 
twenty-one thousand square miles deny representation to all the 
rest by voice or vote, and the present Premier of Great Britain 
(there is no Premier of the Empire) declares that the Imperial 
counsels involving the life or death of Empire, and the solution 
or annihilation of British nations and British Continents over- 
seas, ‘cannot be shared’ with those British nations and Con- 
tinents overseas. 

My point is that the defence of the British Islands does not 
constitute the whole problem of Imperial defence. But this is 
all that Great Britain seems to have made provision for. This 
is all for which we have any evidence that there is any deep 
concern on the part of her statesmen. The apathetic attitude 
of Great Britain toward the Pacific situation is the most serious 
problem in the Empire to-day. One need not minimise the 
German problem. It is very serious. But wise statesmanship 
could settle that without war. Nothing can settle the Pacific 
question but British population and defence. The world is big 
enough for Germany and Great Britain. But the Pacific is 
not big enough for British and Japanese supremacy. The re- 
wards of Pacific supremacy are India, Australasia—indeed, the 
Pacific Ocean. They cannot be held by the weaker Power on the 
Pacific. Eventually they will fall to the stronger Power. On 
the day of this writing the word comes from Australia in the 
despatches from Melbourne (the 11th of November) stating that 
King Witriama, who claims to be King of the Loyalty Islands 
in the Pacific Ocean, is urging the Federal Government of 
Australia to secure the transfer of these islands from the 
French, so that his kingdom may be under the control of the 
Australian Government. 

Witriama is making claims that the islands are overrun with 
Japanese soldiers who are migrating thither to settle them, in 
view of their use as a base towards the future occupation and 
population of Australia. The King is making his statements and 
representations in no uncertain tone, and the Australians them- 
selves seem to be alive to the danger of a group of islands in such 
close proximity to Australia being occupied by a nation either 
at enmity with Australia or having designs on Australia. 
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Is there any significance in the fact that this appears at the 
moment when Great Britain is trembling over the abyss of 
world-war? 

Outside the menace of the North Sea the first concern of 
the Empire is that lonely continent in the South Pacific sprinkled 
with a white population of four and a-half millions, menaced 
by a thousand million Asiatics to the north of them—looking 
southward with land-hungry eyes. Can we look upon this 
hideous fact and sleep nights—much less day-times? And that 
all the year round? As four and a half to a thousand is the 
ratio of Australia’s chances of survival. 

The appalling disparity between the four and a-half millions 
of whites in Australia and the one thousand million yellow people 
in Asia has not yet dawned upon Great Britain. There are some 
advantages in the conservative temperament, but there are few 
in the temperament, however amiable, and in the optimism, 
however complacent, which is blind to a set of new facts, which, 
like the ancient sphinx, presents a riddle which must be solved 
at peril of our destruction. It is bad enough to be blind or 
helpless in such a world as this, but to be both, and that wilfully, 
is to lose the game. 

Out here also is the vital problem of India. Her problems 
are both naval and military. 

The first principle of Australian defence [says Homer Lea] is the 
defence of India. . . . It can be regarded in modern times as a basic 
principle that whenever a rich and sparsely inhabited region lies within 
the spheres of the racial expansion of greater and more populous 
Empires, that expansion will result unless prohibited by the potential 
or actual Power superior to that of the expanding race. 

So closely associated is India with the continuance of the Empire 
[he continues], it is by no means certain that an invasion of England 
would not be preferable to the conquest of India. . . . In the wreck of 
India is to be found the Golgotha of the Saxon. . . . The retention of 
India depends upon a single factor—the military supremacy of the 
Empire not alone in India, but upon all its frontiers. 


Eleven and a-half million of square miles of Empire! Eleven 
million four hundred thousand of them with three hundred and 
fifty million people without an adequate defence and without the 
possibility of a defence, until Germany’s permission is given to 
Great Britain, or until we are ready to make that defence for 
ourselves ! 

And nearly ninety-nine hundredths of our Imperial area 
without a constitutional voice in the counsels or a vote on the 
policies of Empire ! 

This is the appalling situation on the Pacific. The question 
is: How long can the Empire hold together on this impossible 
basis? 
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Everything went merrily as marriage bells, until a new and 
sinister stranger appeared to forbid the banns. Asia has chal- 
lenged the nuptials of Empire. Now what are we to do? 

The main question is our defenceless Empire. That is 
what we must look to. It is no theoretical problem. It is not a 
question of finance. It is a question of the defencelessness of 
nearly ninety-nine hundredths of the lands covered by the British 
flag. This is vital. 

If the Empire depends upon the British Navy we must 
reckon with the dreadful possibilities involved in that Navy— 
whether it floats or sinks—for as the Navy so the Empire floats 
or sinks. It is an unnatural and artificial situation. But it 
is the situation. So it has been ordained and so it is. We 
must meet it. 

The two plans which so far have been proposed to solve our 
Navy question are like the plan of the farmer in the fable, 
who put a stone in a sack to balance his wheat on the back of 
his donkey. Is it not possible to find a solution which will 
accomplish several things instead of only one thing? 

The plan of a simple cash contribution will ease momentarily 
a national exchequer already full, and will be equivalent to our 
pouring so many millions into the North Sea. The plan of a 
Canadian Navy in the Atlantic Ocean will place our defences 
where they are not needed, and probably never will be needed, 
and that on the wrong basis. The plan of a Canadian Fleet 
of the Imperial Navy in the Pacific Ocean, while fulfilling 
entirely every obligation we sustain to the Mother Country, will 
revive British prestige in the Pacific Ocean, put us in position to 
help defend the Pacific Empire, and at the same time begin the 
necessary training of Canada to make her a self-defending as 
well as self-depending nation. 

We cannot put Canadian money in the North Sea. Britain 
does not need it so long as London has money to invest in 
Japanese warships for a return of 4 per cent., and without a 
possibility of being paid back except Japan borrow more money 
to do it.. Great Britain can defend the British Isles. If she 
cannot, how much less can she defend the Empire? If she 
cannot defend the North Sea, how much less the world’s oceans 
where she has been supreme? If the day comes when Britain 
cannot defend her own islands, that is the end of British 
supremacy—the day we must go out of business as an Empire. 

‘The effect of a Navy upon the world and its trade is no 
greater than the radii of its operations.’ 

There is something ominous in this statement of the greatest 
expert on strategy this generation has produced, the late General 
Homer Lea. 

Vou. LXXIII—No. 433 2K 
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The prestige of a Navy also is operative only so far as it can 
strike, and strike with efficiency. Indeed, striking is what navies 
are for. They are to hit with. 

There is a class of Britons who, we believe, are overrating 
the prestige in the Pacific of a Navy tied to the British Isles. 
What is the relation of a Navy, already hardly sufficient for 
home purposes in home waters, to the vast and Imperial domain 
of Britain around the rim of this seventy-two million square 
mile ocean we call the Pacific? How far and how long and 
how implicitly may we lean upon an insular policy supported by 
an insular fleet—a Navy which is not free to move—a Navy which 
is bound to operate in the radii of a very narrow circle? 

I believe that there is a rapidly approaching crisis on the 
Pacific which cannot be met by a Navy in the North Sea 
that has got to stay in the North Sea. I believe, nevertheless, 
that the Empire’s only salvation is in the British Navy— 
that is to say, the Empire’s only chance of survival is in its 
being a world Navy and not an island Navy. We cannot see 
how, unless the Imperial Navy is free to operate over the 
whole of our Imperial realm, the Pacific can be defended. 

To use @ homely illustration, it may be possible that one 
watch-dog is sufficient to protect a household even though he 
be chained in the kennel. But I belong to those who fear that 
when it becomes generally known outside that he is kept for 
barking purposes only, danger may yet await the chicken-yard 
and the sheep-fold. 

One of the possibilities which sometimes hamper World 
Powers with a crisis on their hands is that they are never quite 
sure there may not be another crisis in another part of the world. 
Not many nations—surely not all of them—have attained that 
degree of chivalry which dominates even a prize-ring. One 
does not often hear there of two men attacking one man at the 
same time, or abstracting his watch while another is mauling 
him. Nations have been known to take an indecent and 
unchivalrous advantage of another nation in straits. 

Let us face this; it is not altogether impossible that some 
nation, European or Asiatic, may take advantage of the chains 
with which Great Britain is bound in the North Sea. 

Where I take issue with the school who are satisfied with 
this sort of defence is that they have not properly estimated the 
revolutionary change which already has taken place on the 
Pacific—in Asia—and all the fateful portents which that change 
involves. 

Frankly, I do not take Japanese pretensions and protesta- 
tions at their face-value. Again, I fear mortally to under- 
estimate the movements in China and Japan and India, which 
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are re-marking the world, and forcing upon us the choice of 
adjustment or destruction. 

The impossibility of this situation is being felt profoundly 
in the Pacific possessions of this Empire, and their gratitude 
belongs to those heroic and militant statesmen who, like Lord 
Roberts and Lord Charles Beresford, have been winning new 
militant glories in their timely assaults upon the recreant 
stewards of Empire. 

‘This Empire is practically defenceless beyond its first line,’ 
said Lord Roberts a few weeks ago. 

What an appalling indictment! If it is true it is an arraign- 
ment of a people for criminal negligence. 

‘Arm and prepare to acquit yourselves like men, for the day 
of your ordeal is at hand,’ he said in the same message. 

What a fateful warning! And yet shall the Briton give heed? 

There are some who see their duty clearly. The States and 
dependencies of the British Pacific Empire must do something 
not only to relieve Great Britain’s present burden, but to ensure 
the Empire’s future security. Indeed, the latter is the more 
important, for if the Empire is lost, the naval burden of the 
present British taxpayer is very slight indeed in comparison 
with what it would be if he had no naval tax to pay. In that 
case he would have nothing to pay a tax on. 

Only lately even the Mediterranean ships were called home, 
and Lord Kitchener and the commanders in the Mediterranean 
raised their voices to protest against surrender of this kind; | 
but. we hear of no protest from the Pacific; and if we did, 
we know very well it would not be heeded, for has not Professor 
Delbrueck in September’s Preussische Jahrbiicher boasted of 
the strength of the German Navy, and said that if circumstances 
were favourable and an advantageous moment seized, Germany 
might win in a great sea-fight, and inflict a death-wound upon 
England—and this too with Britain’s entire Navy in home 
waters—and no other part of the Empire able to resist the 
menace of even a South American State? 

A fundamental factor of the proposition of Imperial defence 
is, to repeat, that the whole British Navy under the present 
régime will stay in the North Sea until the German question 
is settled. Even then our aerial fleet is to Germany’s as the 
financial standing of Patagonia is to that of France. Also the 
whole Pacific Empire is open-to the first marauder. This is not 
the worst. We are bereft of the prestige of defences. That 
counts for much in the world of Asia, where our prestige is 
oozing away. But Britain cannot and ought not divide her fleet 


until the continental cloud has passed—or the storm is over. 
2K 2 
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Meanwhile, what? 

The Pacific Empire must come up to the front and defend 
the Pacific Empire. Canada must put a fleet upon the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Other fleets must be built. And these with that of Australia 
must co-operate in the defence of the Pacific. 

We have all we can do now to keep the unwelcome hordes 
of Asia, already clamouring at our gates, from overrunning 
and despoiling us, and with Great Britain at peace with the 
world. Should the world-war, upon whose brink we have been 
tottering, yawn to swallow us, we must face the fatal consequence 
of one possible decisive British naval reverse at sea. 

If the fleet goes down, supplies are stopped, with the 
blockade begun. British industries are destroyed. _ British 
shipping rots in the harbours. The British people are starved 
to any terms the enemy may impose. The Empire falls apart, 
its empty spaces will be filled by aliens and our heritage will 
fall to strangers. 

We are entering upon a life-and-death struggle in the Pacific, 
and Great Britain does not know this; and this fact constitutes 
the chief element of our peril, for we are helpless without the 
diplomatic support and the naval defence which the Empire 
alone can give us. 

Why is it assumed that we need a Navy in the North Sea, 
and shall never need a Navy in the Pacific Ocean? On what 
grounds are we jeopardising the very existence of the Pacific 
Empire without an adequate defence? Is it because of the 
selfishness of most Christian Germany and the altruism of the 
little brown brother? On what other grounds dare we abandon the 
Pacific Ocean excepting that of the overwhelming and altruistic 

‘devotion to the cause of British supremacy of the little brown 
brother—the faithful ally who has just turned her back upon us 
to flirt with Russia, who has divided one-half the Chinese Empire 
between herself and her whilom foe? 

Why do we behave as if the Anglo-Japanese treaty will last 
for ever? Why are we satisfied and content with the behaviour 
of Japan under that treaty? Shall we expect better treatment 
when no longer it is in force? When it is more than we can 
do now to keep her unwelcome coolies from our shores, will it 
be easier without a treaty of alliance? What is to prevent 
Japan demanding an open gate -to Australasia and British 
Columbia, and what is to prevent them entering in? Our 
exclusion laws? Since when is law efficient without sanction? 

Perhaps we shall resort to doing business on fiat money. 

The Japanese could reach Australasia in one week, British 
Columbia in less than two. 
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The British Navy can reach the Pacific Ocean in two months. 

The whole Pacific Empire is at the mercy of Japan. 

The whole Pacific Empire depends upon an all-powerful fleet, 
and there is no fleet in the Pacific Ocean. Japan or Russia could 
put a half-million soldiers in India, and there is no Power in the 
world which could stop them—on land or sea. 

Japan and Russia have locked hands for the division between 
themselves of one-half the Chinese Empire, and we pause breath- 
less to ask what is to prevent them from dividing India—or to 
prevent Japan saying to Russia: ‘ You take India if you back 
us in taking Australasia.’ No Power in the world could stop 
them on land or sea. 

What is to prevent them? Russian philanthropy and 
Japanese altruism. Nothing less. 

The British Government or Governments which first sv 
rendered Pacific supremacy to an alien race, and those also 
which have acquiesced in the status quo, have done that in 
whose wage, I, at least, shall not be called upon to share in the 
Day of Judgment. 

Is there an Imperialist living who is naive enough to believe 
that Japan does not see her advantage? Simple enough to 
believe she will ever lay it down again from sheer generosity 
of soul? 

Is there no longer left among Asia’s world-majorities power 
or possibility of combination, cunning of feint or strategy, guile 
of diplomacy or militancy, ferocity of land-hunger or blood- 
thirst? Has the human race lost human nature? Wherefore, 
blinded Briton, hast thou said the passions and instincts of Asia 
have left the orbits in which they were ordained and have set 
up new heavenly trails towards pearly gates and pools of light? 

O blinded Briton ! 

Says a French proverb : ‘Quand l’aveugle porte la banniére, 
mal pour ceux qui marchent derriére.’ 

The grave problems of Imperial defence have raised the 
questions of divided counsels and unity of control. The 
whole present crisis with its broad discussions has brought 
vividly before the entire British race details and subsidiary 
problems which never can be solved apart from the main idea, 
and that must be the Imperial idea. We are brought pretty 
close to this idea in the two quctinns of representation and 
defence. 

We have seen no great geographical changes in the Empire. 
The Imperial outline remains the same. Canada is where it 
was. But it is not what it was. That is the difficulty, and the 
prompt recognition of this may lead us to the proper solution. 

It is not enough for self-respecting and self-supporting 
nations to see the activities of their statesmen in England 
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shunted to the side-track of a garden party, to hear their voices 
lifted for the Outer Empire to resound only in an after-dinner 
speech. The Overseas Pink-tea Statesman in London is a 
pathetic figure, and our national pride is unfulfilled in pathetic 
figures. Sometimes we hear a piping voice at home or abroad 
feebly protesting that if Great Britain is passing the hat in 
Canada, Canadians should at least be allowed to join in the 
chorus. But nowhere is there a robust and adequate protest that 
in British foreign policy, which just now is an insular English 
policy, there are no constitutional means for Canada, Africa, and 
Australia to plead their own vital interests ; that in this parochial 
Empire there are no constitutional channels of concerted Imperial 
action. And nowhere has it seemed to occur to any one that 
this is the vulnerable place in the present disorganisation of 
Empire, and that this is what must be remedied. 

The futility of it all is seen in the lack, with even many 
of the Imperial leaders, of the elements of the ane 
Imperial idea. 

Mr. Asquith stated flatly in the Imperial Conference that the 
authority of the British Government in such grave matters as 
the conduct of foreign policy, the conclusion of treaties, the 
declaration and maintenance of peace or the declaration of war 
could not be shared. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in the Canadian House of Commons, in 
November 1910, said : 


Under present circumstances it is not advisable for Canada to mix 
in the armaments of Empire. But we should stand on our own policy 
of being masters in our own house, of having a policy for our own 
purpose, and leaving to the Canadian Parliament, to the Canadian 
Government, to the Canadian people, to take part in those wars in which 
to-day they have no voice only if they think fit to do so. 


Here we find an issue between these two Liberal leaders of 
two of the Governments of this Empire, so sharply at variance 
on the fundamental points that unwittingly they have disclosed 
the rock on which, if matters are left in their hands, the Empire 
is destined to split. Their words show both of them to have 
missed the essential factor in the Imperial idea. Mr. Asquith’s 
idea of Empire is as impossible as that of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
If the latter had understood that there can be but one Imperial 
policy, and if the British Premier but understood that the whole 
Empire, responsibly and constitutionally, must share in that one 
policy, and that there must be no ‘ifs’ or ‘ buts’ or ‘ peradven- 
tures ’—that we must have Imperial policies and neither Insular 
nor Colonial policies, but policies for which the whole Empire is 
constitutionally responsible—we might then have had the founda- 
tions of Empire. But there can be no abiding Empire with 
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‘ifs’ and ‘ands’ and ‘buts.’ We must discover the conditions 
of Empire and accept them. 

We can agree with Sir Wilfrid Laurier so far in this. 

If we are a nation we shall have our policies. If we cannot 
share in the policies of Great Britain we shall have our own. 
In this we must dissent from Mr. Asquith. Indeed, we do not 
like any one to talk to us like this. We want nothing to say 
about the British land tax. But we shall ask to have something 
to say about the Japanese invasion of British Columbia or 
Australia, and the problems of Pacific trade and Pacific defence. 
Imperial policy and Imperial defence go together. If we have 
a hand in the one we shall ask for a voice in the other. This 
will be the practically unanimous demand of any self-respecting 
people. 

On the other hand, it is not too much to say that it will be 
many days before Canadians, Australasians, and South Africans 
will send responsible members to an Imperial Parliament and 
find representation in a responsible Imperial Government. 
Indeed, until that day arrives every Imperial problem will involve 
@ muddle, and we can be sure of little but that things cannot 
remain as they are. We cannot therefore shirk our respon- 
sibilities of defence until this question is settled. We must 
attend to our duties now and demand our rights afterward. 

If it is urged that Westminster cannot consult the Outer 
Empire—that the component parts of Empire lie too widely 
scattered upon the earth, and that their interests are too varied, 
we must reply that the logic of this is a cul-de-sac of British 
progress—a highway to the graveyard of Empire. The admis- 
sion of interests too widely variant and scattered is resignation 
to dissolution of Empire. 

We have got to know that our interests are not variant but 
homogeneous—not scattered, but one. 

The Empire is in the making, or it is in dissolution. If we 
are not getting closer together we are drifting further apart. 
We cannot get closer together on the present basis. Therefore 
we must change the basis, for we must get together. 

The one unanswerable argument for the representation of 
all parts of the Empire in an Imperial Parliament is not an 
abstract right to representation by the taxed. It is something 
more concrete. That is the perilous situation of the Outer 
Empire. Great Britain never has understood and never will 
understand the conditions which surround the British race in the 
Antipodes as those whose affairs they are. Great Britain does 
not understand the Pacific peril to-day. She is too far away. 
A few British people understand it, but it will never dawn upon 
a majority in Parliament, until too late to remedy it, what the 
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accursed blunder means to have allied ourselves with our adver- 
sary and to have turned the supremacy of the Pacific over to 
Japan. Not even Canada understands. Australia understands. 
We shall all understand some day. 

If the Overseas States of Empire are to have a voice in 
Imperial affairs, what are the terms? Is it to be proportional 
representation, elastic enough so that it always will be propor- 
tional? If so, what will happen when the balance of Imperial 
population and economic power is against the British Isles? 
What now, indeed, if we count British population as some count 
the three hundred and fifteen millions of India? If we do not 
count India in the census of the Imperial population, just where 
are we to draw the line, and what is to be the basis of representa- 
tion in the great Imperial Parliament? 

To begin with, we have the three hundred and fifteen million 
people of India. With seven times the population shall India 
have seven times the representation of Great Britain? It is 
easy to say off-hand that India will never be allowed to rule the 
British Empire. That disposes of the principle of per capita 
proportional representation. Its elimination is one of the stable 
factors in the solution. We shall have to distinguish between 
sovereign and subject races. We are all subjects, but not all 
sovereign. We are all subjects, but not all citizens. Perhaps 
this is the clue to the vexing problems of immigration. 

But if we give all the States within the Empire an equal repre- 
sentation, we would have Australia, Africa, and Canada as 
three to one against Great Britain. If not, we will have the 
forty-four million of the islands in one hundred and twenty-one 
thousand square miles against thirteen million seven hundred 
thousand British people scattered over eleven and a-half million 
square miles. In other words, Great Britain would outvote the 
Outer Empire at over three to‘one. One asks what good would 
this be to us to stand as one to three? Better than three to 
nothing. 

The point raised by Sir Wilfrid Laurier is that without 
representation we are not to be taxed in blood or treasure. But 
we are not asked to pay a tax. We are trying to find the best 
way of paying a debt. Even so, whether we have or have not 
representation, it is not becoming of us to quibble in an emer- 
gency when we ought to be playing an Imperial part. Even 
if taxation without representation for the present is the best 
form assumed by our duty to the Empire, let us move forward 
at once and attend to it properly. It is certain we shall have 
to do something before the assembling of an Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The terms may be left in safety to a people who have 
treated Canada as Great Britain has treated Canada. Has not 
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Great Britain taxed herself for us, and has she had much to say 
in our affairs—anything, indeed, which has not been fair and 
chivalrous? Has she not been lavish with her treasure toward 
making us what we are, all we are, and ever expect to be? Are 
there any of the weary reaches of this half-continent, indeed in the 
whole broad Empire, where British blood has not stained the 
snow-drifts and British bones whitened the sand-dunes? If we 
will not be taxed without representation, we will pay the debt of 
noblesse oblige—and do it like men. 

But then thjs is not the whole point of view. Let us never 
lose sight of the fundamental point of view. Every conclusion 
depends on it. It is this; and this is the fundamental Imperial 
idea. 

The Empire is a unit. It must remain a unit. It must be 
better organised than it is. The security and prosperity of each 
component part of this Imperial unit depends upon this very 
unity. ‘United we stand, divided we fall.’ We must never 
depart from this proposition. If this is not accepted the day of 
British Empire is done. If this is accepted we should prepare 
at once to take our place in line, and do our part without quib- 
bling. There must be predominance and there must be sub- 
ordination. Otherwise there is chaos. The predominance must 
be that of the majority. The subordination must be that of the 
minority. Until we have achieved predominance in Canada, 
which will come some day, let us be content with a subordinate 
position and play the game. Personally I should very much 
like to see a close Imperial organisation, with a proportional 
representation on the basis of citizenship in an Imperial Par- 
liament for Imperial affairs. Local Parliaments can take care 
of local affairs. But I am aware that in the emergencies of 
Weltpolitik Westminster cannot at present consult Vancouver in 
matters which might be decided overnight to determine peace 
or war in Europe on Continental issues. If Vancouver were 
represented in an Imperial Parliament, Vancouver could be 
heard ; but Vancouver might not decide, and Vancouver should 
not decide. It is sometimes said out here that we have no 
concern with Continental quarrels, and should not be dragged 
into them. This is the quintessence of parochialism, and betrays 
a point of view fundamentally wrong. There are no British 
questions anywhere which do not concern Canada and Australia. 
Every matter which concerns Great Britain, which up to date 
at least is heart and soul and strong right arm of the British 
Empire, affects the Empire, and everything which affects the 
Empire affects Canada and Australia. If it is a matter of the 
defence of the British Isles, that matter is a vital one to us, for 
it involves the keystone of the arch of Empire, and our own 
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security and prosperity depend upon the integrity of that arch, 
But always there will be cases in which Continental or other 
policies will not appear directly to concern the Outer Empire. 

But it should be enough for us that they do concern Great 
Britain. Therefore they do concern us. Otherwise how shall 
we expect Great Britain to shoulder burdens which do not con- 
cern her, excepting that they are problems of the Outer Empire? 
The time may come when we shall call upon the Mother Country 
to help us against an Asiatic race in Canada, in Australia. It is 
imaginable that such a race might menace Great Britain only 
because it is a standing threat to British Columbia or to Australia. 
Then we should call upon the Mother Country to stand by us, 
and the Mother Country would stand by us. If this is true, 
how paltry of us even to raise Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s question 
of the possibility of there being any British question which does 
not concern the whole Empire, and how impossible Mr. Asquith’s 
position that the Outer Empire nied not share in British counsels 
to be outvoted three to one. 

That man, be he Englishman, ‘Scot, British Columbian, or 
what not, who does not know that the survival of the British 
Empire depends upon Anglo-Saxon supremacy on the Pacific 
Ocean does not know any Imperial thing worth knowing. The 
man who does not know that Japan has set out for no less, at 
least, than Pacific supremacy, and has attained it by our inglori- 
ous surrender, has read nothing about the Orient since Diosy 
and Alfred Stead. He is as far in arrears as some of the amiable 
Rip Van Winkles in Ontario who do not know the Revolutionary 
War is over. 

And what is the situation? What are the defences of the 
Empire this moment? A wandering gunboat here and there in 
the Pacific, a pathetic relic of a supremacy given away! Africa 
defenceless! Seventy-five thousand British soldiers for defence 
and prestige over India’s three hundred and fifteen millions where 
there are some of the symptoms which preceded the mutiny a half- 
century ago, when Britain ruled the seas and was able to defend 
her own—and willing to! Australasia already forced to work out 
her own salvation! Canada’s Pacific Coast-line of seven thousand 
miles defended by the Rainbow and the Japanese fishing fleet ! 

Therefore it goes without saying that if we can frame our 
answers to the Navy question so as to put ourselves in the way 
of developing our own strength, equipment, and self-sufficiency, 
it ought—nay, it must be done. There is no way of doing this 
except in beginning now to develop our own fleet, build our own 
ships as quickly as we can equip ourselves for it, make our own 
dry docks, manufacture our own ammunition, and train our own 
men. This is the work of a generation. Therefore, it is the 
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more urgent that Great Britain help us while we begin our part 
at once. 

We must co-operate with Great Britain in a league and plan 
of Pacific defence until we are able to take that whole burden 
off her shoulders, and know how to do the thing for ourselves. 
For it is in this ocean that new world-problems and world-dangers 
are arising, such as men have never seen since the dawn of time. 

We are entering a life-and-death struggle upon the Pacific 
Ocean, the white with the yellow races. This involves no vulgar 
colour-line. Alas! we are learning the economic superiority of 
the yellow man over the white—perhaps the militant, certainly 
the diplomatic. He is superior in this also, that he will learn 
from us, and we will not learn from him. 

The divergence in interest between the white and yellow 
races in the Pacific is fundamental. There is a gulf over which 
no treaty or convention can make more than a temporary bridge. 
It is essential to know this—for Great Britain to know this— 
before she loses the Pacific Empire, before Pacific supremacy, 
now passed into Japanese hands by Great Britain, has entrenched 
itself past recovery. 

We are entering a final and decisive racial struggle. If we 
lose our eyesight, or our foresight, just now, it is all but a prelude 
to a swift tragedy toward which we are moving. Our struggle, 
be it economic or militant, is between twenty millions of Pacific 
British and a billion Asiatics advancing rapidly to our stage of 
efficiency, but working or fighting on the plane of the Chinaman’s 
standard of living—a billion Asiatics, to whom we have told 
all our secrets, given all our equipment for war or peace; this 
yellow Delilah for whom we have cut off our curls. 

We, on the Pacific Ocean, have no voice in those Imperial 
policies which affect our life and death. 

We, on the Pacific, have been abandoned to our resources. 
These resources are, in a way, our weakness rather than our 
strength, for they have caught the hungry gleam of countless 
millions of starving eyes. Had we been poor as they, we should 
have been in no danger. But we have possession of all the 
earthly paradises in these vast waters, and we are the envy of 
the hordes of Cathay. 

If there is any solution of this Canadian Navy question which 
can solve all or most of the difficulties, obviously that is the best 
one to adopt 

To begin with, there are several boundaries we may not cross. 
Our decision must fall within their limits, otherwise there is no 
solution. We must set up four corner-posts and fence in our 
decision—our solution—for there are several ultimate and per- 
sistent factors which must be granted before we offer solution 
of the problem. 
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First, is the point of view. That is the indivisible unity of 
the Empire. 

Second, is the indivisibility of the Navy. There cannot be 
two or three British Navies. 

Third, is the indivisibility of defence. We cannot defend the 
British Isles and leave the Outer Empire open to the first 
marauder. 

Fourth, we must adopt a plan which will inaugurate the dis- 
cipline of the Overseas Dominions in the arts and equipments of 


self-defence. auc 
An adequate Canadian policy must include all four of these 4 
propositions. in 


It is not necessary to prove, but to assume the point of view 
and stick to it. If this is not held to by a sufficient number | 
of people, the supremacy of the white man on earth is done. 

With this point of view, there can be no possibility of a 
second and independent Canadian Navy. We must have a 
Canadian Fleet of the British Navy, and that must be on the and 
Pacific Ocean, to co-operate with Australia and the rest of the 


Pacific Empire in the defence of the neglected and undefended - 
Outer Empire on the Pacific Ocean. 7” 
The Imperial idea has got to be big enough so that any 
question which is life or death to any part of the Empire may _ 
be considered in the Imperial policy. But how is this to be done ma 
without a voice in the counsels or a vote on the policies? We mr 
have a different set of problems in the Pacific from those in the it 
Mediterranean or the North Sea. The one cannot be sacrificed la st 
to the other. The Imperial idea must include them both, or tha 
we are no Empire. The Pacific Empire must understand the ie 


conditions of life in Europe. Great Britain must understand 4 
the conditions of life on the Pacific. Imperial policy must pro- °g 
vide for both sets of conditions. It must neither furnish 
opposition nor demand sacrifice. It must proclaim synthesis. 
For the Empire is one. 

FRANK BUFFINGTON VROOMAN. 


Vancouver, B.C. 
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QUO. VADIS, FEMINA? 


Amone the many arresting phenomena of the times we live in 
there is none, probably, of more vital importance than the growth 
and tendency of modern feminism, for, without going as far as 
Ibsen in saying that ‘Women must solve the problems of 
humanity,’ it cannot be denied that upon their solution of their 
own peculiar difficulties the future of humanity must depend. 
The fundamental human problem is the relationship between man 
and woman, and modern feminism is directing its energies more 
and more to @ solution on lines which are supposed to offer better 
terms to the female sex. To this desire can be traced most of the 
manifestations of feminism which are so familiar a feature of 
social life to-day. 

Perhaps it may be well here to define the meaning of feminism 
as used in this article, with no attempt to limit that chameleon- 
like word, since feminists, like socialists, are not yet agreed as to 
the true significance of their own movement. Feminism is taken 
to mean the advancement of woman and woman’s work as such. 
It implies a special stress on sex, although that is probably the 
last thing its advocates consciously desire ; but the fact remains 
that, to the feminist, a woman’s achievements acquire peculiar 
value for the simple reason that they are a woman’s. There isa 
degree of sex egoism about feminist literature which is a pathetic 
comment on claims for sex equality. It is, moreover, the claim 
of woman to compete with man in an open field which constitutes 
the main feminist movement, and it may as well be made clear 
that suffragism is regarded only as a by-product, a symptom— 
effect rather than cause. It should also be clearly understood that 
there are many workers in the cause of womanhood outside femin- 
ism. It is the spirit in which such work is done which differen- 
tiates it. The genuine reformer is actuated by a love of humanity 
as a whole, while feminists direct themselves more particularly to 
the advancement of woman as a sex, an attitude whose most 
obvious danger consists in the assumption (a marked feature in 
feminist and suffragist literature) that the interests of the sexes 
may be antagonistic instead of being invariably identical. 

Students of past times tell us that history, moving in cycles, 
gives us periods in which the feminine element isin the 
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ascendency, followed usually by a reaction. The peculiarity of 
modern feminism, however, is a close connexion with the rise of 
democracy, and this differentiates it from such periods of femining 
power as the age of chivalry or the palmy days of the salons, 
which were the efflorescence of aristocratic society. It is the 
decay of the aristocratic system and the rise first of the middle 
class, and then of the industrial democracy, which has caused ‘ the 
revaluation of existing values,’ and in this general stock-taking 
it is not surprising if women have so far failed to bring order out 
of the prevailing chaos. 

It is the pose of the feminists to assume that in her strivings 
to readjust her position woman has been handicapped by the 
opposition of man, and by artificial restraints placed on her by his 
will. They even attribute woman’s comparative industrial in- 
feriority to the deliberate intention of man. The question is too 
large to be considered here except in broadest outline. Briefly, 
therefore, it must be premised that the fundamental facts of man’s 
relation to woman are constant and unalterable—the same for the 
primitive as for the highly civilised. But round these funda- 
mental facts have grown up the customs and conventions on 
which civilisation is built. To say that woman has been no party 
to these customs is obviously ridiculous ; to assert that they do not 
operate for her benefit is to say that the condition of the primitive 
female savage is not worse than that of the modern Englishwoman. 
We are, therefore, driven to admit, at least, that civilisation is 
partly the work of women and that in some respects it is favour- 
able to them. Few people would deny that it is increasingly 
favourable. To assert that our progress towards the present point 
has been in a straight line is not essential to the argument and is 
open to question. The nineteenth century robbed the women of 
the aristocracy of their prestige, the women of the working classes 
of their ignorance, and both of their home industries. It plunged 
the former into a meaningless idleness, and the latter into 4 
struggle with industrial conditions. It is the reaction from this 
period which is now making itself felt, and it is, perhaps, natural 
that a movement which has its chief exponents among middle-class 
women should advance the theory of man’s deliberate suppression 
of woman’s mentality. No such charge could justly be levelled 
by the daughters of the brilliant women and grandes dames of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, nor could it apply to 
the class whose men, equally with its women, have only recently 
been admitted to educational privileges. It is doubtful whether 
any class whose women have shared in toil has ever seen the con- 
scious suppression of their faculties by man—so much has always 
depended on their efficiency that men, in their own selfish in- 
terests, would not favour the inefficient. But when so penetrat- 
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ing a student of women as George Meredith speaks of ‘ the in- 
justice done to women, the constraint put upon their natural 
aptitudes and their faculties generally,’ it certainly gives some 
ground for those accusations of sex tyranny which are frequently 
met with in feminist propaganda. 

The writer of this article believes that the key to the situation 
lies not in the attitude of man towards woman, which is more or 
less an invariable quantity, modified slightly by economic con- 
ditions, but in the attitude of women towards each other. 
Examine closely the social conditions which led, in the nineteenth 
century, to the repression of feminine individuality, and it becomes 
apparent that it operated only in certain classes of society, and 
that the instruments of that repression were women, not men. 
We do not know when Mrs. Grundy was born, but the code 
of which she was the goddess was essentially feminine, and her 
followers, even feminists will allow, were usually of the female 
sex. In the society which deified her, anxious to recreate and 
preserve an exclusive social order in the teeth of an ever-encroach- 
ing democracy, more sacrifices were offered up in her shrine than 
were ever immolated on the altar of man’s selfishness. The word 
‘ladylike,’ now obsolete save in a different stratum of society, was 
the standard towards which unfortunate femininity had to strain. 
The reaction of society, from the excesses which followed the 
French Revolution and the licence and extravagance of the First 
Empire, was especially noticeable in Great Britain during the 
early nineteenth century in a somewhat bourgeois Court. With 
the advent of a young unmarried queen, who had been subjected 
(as we now know) to a severe course of dehumanising in her child- 
hood, came a fresh exaggeration of all those virtues of modesty, 
sensibility and self-control which appeared to the matrons of the 
day most needed to preserve the dignified tone of a society already 
shaken to its foundations by the European revolutions which came 
to a head in 1848. An amusing instance of the prevalent desire to 
flatten all women into the same well-drilled type was given to the 
writer by her mother, whose beautiful curly hair was a matter of 
reproach and subjected to severe treatment that it might resemble 
the smooth, glossy braids familiar to us in Winterhalter’s pictures 
of Queen Victoria. But to pretend that men set the standard, 
or demanded it, appears absurd in view of the fact that marriage 
outside their own class and type began (to feminine eyes) to be 
@ disquieting habit of young aristocrats, and the novels of last 
century are full of heroines, from Becky Sharp to Diana of the 
Crossways, whose attraction for men was due to their deviation 
from the ‘ladylike’ standard. A later type—the Bohemian— 
now obsolete, was always considered fatally attractive to men 
by reason of her defiance of conventions. The tendency to prefer 
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experience to innocence is certainly not on the wane in either 
upper or middle class circles. 

The position of women in classes where conventions play legs 
part cannot be fairly cited as an instance of the repression of 
woman’s mentality. People who earn their bread by the sweat 
of their brow are nearer to nature than the brain-worker. . The 
importance of the physical element is correspondingly greater, 
and under such conditions woman goes, in some respects, to the 
wall. This does not prevent her, in many cases, from acquiring 
@ position of considerable independence and power, because mind 
does at times, and spasmodically, triumph over matter; but as a 
whole, the inferior industrial capacity of woman and her physical 
handicap tend to make her dependent on man and subject to 
him. Still, it is doubtful whether, even under such circun- 
stances, there is any attempt to repress woman’s faculties, which, 
it must be remembered, are a valuable asset in the family. The 
grounds of woman’s grievance here must be regarded as physical 
rather than moral or intellectual, and the remedy can only be 
found in insistence on the moral claims of the physically weaker 
sex to an increasing protection and consideration. No fair-minded 
student of the laws can deny that they are directed towards secur- 
ing for women a more favoured position than they could, by force, 
win for themselves. Neither the law of the land nor public 
opinion acquiesces any longer in the theory that woman is man’s 
chattel, and if it is true that law is ‘man-made’ we have here, 
‘surely, evidence that he is striving to redress the inequality of 
Nature which, in primitive, much more than in highly developed 
social conditions, bears so hardly on women. 

To return to the class of brain-workers. A frequently cited 
instance of man’s repression of woman is found in that public 
opinion which, until the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
confined her to one or two professions. In studying this part 
of the subject one must differentiate between the effects of custom 
and prejudice and the actual barriers which prevented women 
from acquiring professional training. The latter obstacle was 
not always the more formidable. The often quoted instance 
of the opposition of doctors to women students in hospitals is 
a case in point. Despite the fact that women were asking for 
admission into what had become trade corporations, financed, 
administered and taught entirely by men, the professional opposi- 
tion disappeared with comparative rapidity. ‘The public pre- 
judice died much harder and is still by no means extinct. It was 
a modern idea, largely due to Mrs. Grundy, that so few occupa- 
tions were recognised as ‘ladylike,’ and in emancipating them- 
selves from this spurious standard of gentility women have taken 
a step forward, though in so doing they may have only regained 
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lost ground. Modern economic conditions had a great deal to do 
with this emancipation; modern education carried it forward 
on the crest of the wave. Unfortunately, escaping from one 
spurious standard we fall slaves to another, and from the point 
of view of the race the ‘ladylike’ tradition may be less reac- 
tionary than the present theory that the ‘educated’ woman is 
‘above’ domestic work or manual labour. The preponderance 
of women, especially in the middle classes of society, is a striking 
factor, but the position occupied in woman’s activities by the 
wmarried makes the question not one of numbers merely but 
of quality. Women may have emancipated themselves only to 
fall into a fresh danger from their own sex. 

The key-note of the feminist movement is the assertion not 
only of woman’s equality with man but of her independence of 
him—her right and ability to individualistic development. To 
prove this it is necessary to demonstrate woman’s social and 
economic independence—her power not only to support herself 
but to form a successful social unit. It cannot be too clearly 
understood that this point of view does not affect society below 
a certain grade. The disproportion of women appears to be 
less marked in the working classes, and among them there is still 
no attempt to provide women with an alternative to marriage. 
Practically every woman of this class expects confidently to 
marry, and few are disappointed. But since, in the middle and 
upper classes, it has become evident that there are not enough 
husbands ‘to go round,’ it is natural that mothers and teachers 
of girls should sedulously cultivate the theory that marriage is 
only one of the occupations they may expect to take up. A 
natural corollary of this is the development of the bachelor- 
woman, whose existence, often full, busy and happy, is held up 
as a proof that woman is as capable as man of ‘ making a life 
of her own.’ The pathetic fallacy underlying all this is that 
the woman, under such conditions, is suffering the atrophy of 
part of her physical being, a price men do not have to pay; 
but the pluck and courage with which women are: facing the 
situation is a great advance on the ‘old maid’ theory, and would 
command even greater admiration if they had not set up false 
idols and been carried away to the extreme of sex antagonism. 

Before coming to the crux of feminism—the attempt. to 
equalise sex conditions—it is worth while to look at some of the 
surface manifestations. Nothing, probably, has contributed 
more to the apotheosis of woman and her present prominent 
position than the coming of the kodak. Her instinct for the 
spectacular and her appearance, more decorative and varied than 
that of modern man, contribute to her popularity as a ‘ subject,’ 
and in the flood of illustrated papers every aspect of feminine 
Vor. LXXIII—No. 433 2. 
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activity has been exhausted. The Grundian conventions of 
female sensibility, modesty and exclusiveness have gone down, 
like the walls of Jericho, before the weapon of the snap-shotter, 
and now we have mountains of cheap literature dedicated to 
women’s interests. The intention of a great deal of this appears 
to be to dazzle the world with woman’s achievements, but from 
the feminist point of view the drawback is that man, whose 
dazzlement is chiefly desired, does not read this kind of litera- 
ture. In another department, however, women have scored a 
success, for, with one or two exceptions, they have (to judge 
from publishers’ lists) driven men from the field of fiction. The 
phenomenal success achieved recently by certain works whose 
appeal is strongly feminine indicates a change in the character 
of the reading public and its growing femininity. Alas for 
feminist hopes! This period synchronises with a notable decay 
not only in the quality of the output, journalistic and literary, 
but in the general level of reward for such work. Women have 
depressed the market, and the tendency of their influence seems 
to be the maintenance of a level of mediocrity which seldom, 
if ever, flashes into brilliance. 

To turn now to her social triumphs. There can be no doubt 
that to-day woman is the social arbiter. A significant fact is 
the abandonment, even by the most ‘manly’ woman, of the 
mannish type of dress. Dress has never been more feminine 
in its appeal than at present, in its elaboration, its incongruity, 
its seeking after new effects. It is true that, in a!l probability, 
women have more often dressed for each other than for men, 
but this was never so obvious as at present, when the severe 
style of his own garments has cultivated in modern man a 
genuine love of simplicity. ‘The plain white or black frock’ 
is stil] the ideal of nine men out of ten, and is the cause of 
ruinous expense to the few women who try to live up to it 
without losing sight of modern feminine standards. Dress is, 
after all, only a symbol of more important things, and it is in 
this light that we must regard not only the feminine appeal 
of woman’s attire, but the decreasing interest and initiative of 
men in their own clothes. When the very young man wants 
to be ‘dressy’ he copies his sister and achieves a harmony 
between suit, tie and socks which has a note of feminine 
coquetry at curious variance with his manners ; but for the most 
part the sex has given up dressing as a fine art—a fact which 
is ruthlessly borne in on one by a visit to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the older universities, or any other masculine gathering- 
place. It appears, therefore, that if woman dresses to please 
herself, so does man, and that the net result is a decline in 
dressing as an art worth man’s attention. If it is correct to 
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regard dress as symbolic of that natural instinct which brings 
a livelier iris to the breast of the burnished dove, it becomes 
problematical whether the present state of affairs constitutes 
a genuine advance from woman’s point of view. 

Similarly the domination of society by women has led to 
the retirement of man from the field. Very few men now aspire 
to be ‘social leaders’; it is a feminine profession. The dis- 
appearance of the social code which demanded that a lady should 
be escorted by a male relation in public was hailed as an emanci- 
pation by women—in reality it was an emancipation for man. 
Freed from social obligations, he follows more and more assidu- 
ously those amusements which can be taken alone or en gargon. 
To the anti-social game of golf has been added the anti-social 
motoring habit, and the pursuit of bridge has only tended eventu- 
ally to the segregation of the sexes whenever it is seriously 
followed. It appears, therefore, that if woman reigns supreme 
in the social world, it is chiefly because man has abdicated, and 
that society is becoming feminised mainly because it is ceasing 
to be society. The growing independence of mothers and sisters 
absolves man from filial or fraternal duties; the tolerance of his 
female friends relieves him from the necessity of any effort to 
retain their regard; and, finally, the economic efficiency of 
women is emancipating their male relatives more and more from 
the obligation of their financial support. If the female incursion 
lessens a man’s earning capacity, he ‘gets even’ by marrying 
later, or not at all, so that a large proportion of his life’s earnings 
goes to his own comfort, support and amusement. 

In the industrial sphere the problems are of a. different 
character, and centre mainly round the economic question. 
There is no doubt that the improved position of women in the 
labour market in districts where they are organised has indirectly 
recoiled on them. There is.a social grade, in many parts of 
Great Britain, above which it is more or less of a stigma that 
@ married woman should habitually go out to work. No such 
stigma applies in the centres where the textile industries absorb 
the work of married and single alike. A Burnley worker told 
the writer that a girl who didn’t expect to go out to work would 
be dubbed lazy and would have little chance ‘wi’ t’ laads.’ 
The net result here is, perhaps, a larger family income, but 
a far greater drain on the physical capacity of women. The 
balance is not all to the good, even from the point of view of 
woman’s dignity. There are other aspects of the question of the 
working mother from which it is even less satisfactory. 

It is undoubtedly the perception of the social and industrial 
impregnability of man, so far hardly affected by woman’s in- 
vasion of spheres where he once was king, which has nerved 
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feminists to probe still deeper. Their last and most insistent 
demand is for an equality in sex relations which will go beyond 
the mere rectification of legal disparities. These are, indeed, 
attacked by many anti-feminists, and on wholly different grounds, 
Very few legal disparities, in fact, survive, and such as there 
are could easily be disposed of with a quarter of the pressure 
brought to bear by women in other directions. The divorce 
laws—equal already in Scotland—are equal in England in all 
but name, and it is a mere matter of time until they are re- 
formed. The feminist theory, that it is men who demand from 
women a higher standard of sexual morality than they are 
prepared to practise themselves, seems wildly beside the mark 
nowadays. The only weapon for the enforcement of such a 
standard is that of social ostracism, and it is notoriously 
woman’s, not a man’s weapon. The truth is that the moral 
conventions of society were the work of the Bund or union of 
respectable married women, and so far as the conventions have 
lapsed or been overthrown it is they who have suffered. The 
stringency of the rules must be judged in the light of the fact 
that there was no other protection against blacklegs than rigid 
exclusion from respectable society. That protection gets weaker 
and weaker. Does the position of the wife and mother conse- 
quently get stronger? And if not, is womanhood, on the whole, 
@ gainer? 

The demand for sex equality cannot be met by a mere re- 
adjustment of the marriage customs. It appears doubtful whether 
it can be met by anything short of a re-creation of man. The first 
and most obvious difficulty is the difference of economic status in 
parenthood. The mother, dependent on her husband’s earnings 
while bearing and rearing children, finds it difficult to assert 
her economic equality. The solution of the problem, originally 
the private property of socialists, has now been adopted by 
feminists in general and by suffragists in particular—it is 
that the husband must pay the wife wages for her work, 
and the State must step in and support her when she cannot 
work. The first half of the solution is not, at present, practical 
politics. A husband is already legally bound to support his wife, 
but if he does not wish to do so it is extremely difficult to make 
him, and, moreover, a man is not obliged to become a husband! 
There are not, even as things are, many reasons to induce a man 
to incur marital responsibilities, and the enforcement.of existing 
obligations is notoriously a problem our police have so far failed 
in. The difficulties which surround it are almost insuperable. 
The proposal that any man may shift his parental responsibilities 
on to the State is more dangerous, because it is in line with 
much of our recent legislation ; but the experiences of Continental 
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maternity establishments run on this principle do not encourage 
the belief that the State would make a good bargain or that 
women would materially benefit. More important still (though 
not from a feminist point of view), we have yet to find proof 
that the child is likely to benefit by the entire elimination 
of the already slight element of paternal responsibility and con- 
trol from the family life. It appears, therefore, that even the 
elementary question of woman’s economic equality is beset with 
controversial points. 

The demand for sex equality does not stop, however, at the 
attempt to secure economic independence for the mother. It 
goes to the very root of things and postulates that sex equality 
must carry with it equal sex rights in marriage relations. Obvi- 
ously, outside the legal tie, no such demand is necessary, since 
woman is, equally with man, at liberty to dictate the terms of 
such intercourse ; but it is asserted that within the marriage bond 
woman is permitted no discretion. It may be assumed that the 
question involved is not one of legal rights, since both sexes 
are equally able to enforce this part of the marriage contract, or, 
failing that, to obtain the same measure of redress. What is 
aimed at is custom, the attitude of public opinion, and the in- 
fluence of the Churches in endorsing wifely obedience. The 
difficulty that feminists are in, therefore, is that they have no 
obvious windmill at which to tilt, for few people are more than 
slightly amused when they read of a bride omitting the word 
‘obey’ from the Marriage Service. It is very doubtful, more- 
over, whether the ‘reform’ of conjugal relations which they 
desire has not actually proceeded much further than they are 
prepared to allow. If it is a question of the restriction of families 
in the interests of women, we are faced with the conviction that 
many men are equally desirous of escaping the burden of pater- 
nity, and that the class which does not care for eugenics, and 
does not restrict its families (save by infanticide), also does not 
read feminist literature; while the restriction of families is 
practised, probably to excess, among the middle classes who 
form the backbone of the feminist movement. The young woman 
of to-day, moreover, is not brought up in the habits of obedience 
or subservience, and it is difficult to believe that she is entirely 
transformed by the Marriage Service. The average man will 
acquiesce readily in the arrangements of his wife, though possibly 
with mental reservations. It is round the question of these 
possible reservations that the real sex-conflict of interests arises, 
and it is here that the average wife would probably disagree 
with her feminist champions if the issues were plain before 
her. The doctrine of individual independence is not, theoreti- 
cally, incompatible with mutual dependence, but in practice 
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there is usually one who gives and one who takes, and it is often 
of supreme importance to a woman that her husband shall not 
look elsewhere for gifts. Even if the balance of the sexes were 
the opposite of what it is, and women were more precious because 
of their scarcity, we should still be faced by the inexorable decree 
of Nature which gives woman but one blossoming time while 
men are ever green! Marriage is a compromise between Nature 
and society for the protection of the wife and mother. 

The prominence given by feminists in general, and suffra- 
gists in particular, to the question of sex relationship makes 
plain speaking on the subject very necessary. The younger 
women and girls of to-day discuss it, in various aspects, with 
@ freedom that would astonish their mothers, unless those 
mothers are in the habit of attending drawing-room meetings 
of suffragists. It is not, however, the fact of discussion which 
constitutes a danger so much as the influences brought to bear 
at an impressionable age. The modern girl is shaped far more 
by her school and college teachers, generally unmarried and 
cloistered women, than by the home circle of father, mother 
and brothers, and it is an open secret that the sympathy of 
many women teachers with feminism is colouring the school 
lives of a large number of girls. Unfortunately, the protagonists 
of woman’s revolt against existing sex relations find it 
impossible to elevate one sex without vilifying the other, and 
the predominant note in all their teaching is the injustice and 
brutality of man to woman. The effect of this doctrine on 
girls at a certain period of their physical development will 
inevitably provide material for pathologists in the near future. 

The initial error of feminism, it appears to the writer, is 
the attempt to measure man and woman by the same standards 
and to prescribe for them the same rules of conduct, the same 
ideals, and a similarity of occupation. There is a fundamental 
physiological difference between the sexes, referred to in the 
paragraph before last, which conditions their respective social 
activities, and feminism only runs its head against a stone wall 
when it refuses to allow for this natural and radical inequality. 
A great deal has been done to protect woman from the conse- 
quences of this inequality, and so long as the problem was 
mainly that of the wife and mother it was in process of solution 
on lines which curtailed more and more the liberty, not of 
woman, but of man. Round the fundamental fact of common 
parenthood and the dependence of the breeding mother, woman 
has built up the tissue of customs and conventions called 
‘home,’ which, expanded in ever-widening circles, becomes 
society. But wise women know that man can do without this 
elaborate edifice; he can and does (even after centuries of 
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civilisation) dispense with it readily. With the chains, first of 
his affections, and then of his duty, woman has partially tamed 
the wild animal. She made his cage so cosy that he preferred 
it to the open and never knew it was a cage. But here come 
the feminists, whose theory is that cages of any kind are 
immoral and that we ought all to dwell in the windy open. A 
few strokes of their hatchets on the already-weakened bars and 
man will be free—and woman will have to begin her work all 
over again ! 

Because she cannot range freely alongside man in the open. 
The little hands of children pull her down. Even the sterner 
feminists concede her necessity for a nest—a State-provided 
nesi—a poor substitute for the shelter which through long ages 
she has been training man to build for her. But in the feminist 
movement there is little chance for the mother-woman to be 
heard. In every department it is the child-free woman who is 
vocal, who fills the public eye with her activity. If the suffrage 
were granted to women it is this type whose voice would prevail, 
whose point of view would be insistent. Already she sets the 
fashion for the young and the pace for others. Her social 
activity, her cleverness, her glibness, her power of organisation 
are amazing, and withal she is the interpreter of man to woman 
and of woman to herself, so that she is fashioning the philosophy 
of the sexes anew. I have tried to indicate the trend of that 
philosophy, and I repeat that it threatens woman with a worse 
enslavement than any she has suffered before when it offers 
her ‘equality’ with man. Studying the evolution of family life 
in the last half-century, and recognising what has been done 
for women both as to their legal status and emancipation from 
conventional codes, we are yet faced with the phenomena of 
the weakening of social and family ties and obligations, the 
decline of parental influence, the growth of peripatetic habits 
and of flat and hotel life, with the consequent dwindling import- 
ance of the house-wife and house-mother. The domestic problem 
and its bearing on feminism, however, would need an article 
in itself. It must not be forgotten when we try to strike a 
balance between gains and losses in the last fifty years of 
feminine progress. Whither are we drifting on the feminist 
tide? 

ETHEL COLQUHOUN. 
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ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION: A QUESTION 
OF METHODS 


THE attainment of Captain Scott, on the 18th of January 1912, 
of the South Pole, and the tragic loss of the lives of the Southern 
party belonging to his Expedition, form a new epoch in the 
history of Pclar research. Disappointment and grief in all walks 
of life set us both to retrospect and to forethought. They are like 
sign-posts which guide us and warn us against possible error. 
And it is important not to let slip the opportunity which the 
recent disaster affords of enforcing its teaching and pointing the 
moral, before the public interest which it has reawakened dies 
down. It is a question of methods, not of men. 

A period in the history of Polar exploration has been reached 
when it is instructive to compare the methods of transport em- 
ployed by recent Polar expeditions, to assist in forming a con- 
clusion as to the best lines on which such expeditions should be 
equipped in that respect, and to consider what remains to be done. 

It would be impossible to deny that the opening passages of 
Captain Scott’s last message to the public contain traces of a 
consciousness that questions as to the soundness of the funda- 
mental equipment and preparation for the expedition would cer- 
tainly be raised and canvassed. It is, of course, true that 
persistent and accumulated ill-fortune was responsible for the 
final disaster. The important question, however, is how far the 
adoption of other methods, which have been tested and proved, 
would have averted the consequences even of all the accumulated 
ill-luck which pursued the Southern party. It is not too much 
to say that such consequences were from the first widely feared, 
and that the news now received has created amongst those who 
have studied the problems, particularly among our Norwegian 
friends, little or no surprise. 

The expeditions of recent years from which the best com- 
parative results can be obtained are the Nares Expedition of 
1875-76, Nansen’s Arctic Expedition of 1894-96, Peary’s Arctic 
Expedition when he reached the North Pole in April 1909, 
Amundsen’s Antarctic Expedition when he reached the South 
Pole in December 1911, Captain Scott’s two Antarctic Expedi- 
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tions, and Shackleton’s Antarctic Expedition of 1908-09. The 
Nares Expedition may appear to be too early in point of time 
to compare with the more recent expeditions, but forty years 
is not a long period in Polar history, and it is interesting to 
compare the methods employed in that and the more recent 
British expeditions. 

The recent expedition has brought forward prominently the 
difference between Great Britain and other exploring countries 
in the use of draught animals for transport. The difference is so 
marked that it is interesting to compare the views of the leading 
British authorities, Sir Clements Markham, Scott, and Shackle- 
ton, with those of Peary, Nansen, and Amundsen in order to form 
an opinion as to the best form of equipment in this respect. 

Sir Clements Markham’s views may be taken to represent the 
opinion of the survivors of the Nares Expedition of 1875-76, 
so that, with Scott’s and Shackleton’s, we have the views which 
have guided the policy of British Polar expeditions for the last 
forty years. 

In the Nares Expedition no dogs were used on the ice journey 
towards the Pole, but the sledges were drawn by the members of 
the party. It will be remembered that both Admiral Sir A. H. 
Markham, the Commander of the Alert, and Captain Nares 
reported on the return of the expedition that it was impracticable 
for anyone travelling with the very lightest-equipped sledges and 
carrying no boats, and also supposing that perfect health might 
be maintained, to attain to a higher latitude than that party had 
done. Without dogs this was probably true, not only on account 
of the fatigue, but also owing to the necessity of travelling so 
much faster on the Arctic ice in consequence of the short season, 
and the movement of the ice caused by the tides ; but otherwise, 
as I have shown in a previous article in this Review,’ this opinion 
was entirely erroneous. 

There is, of course, a considerable difference in travelling 
over the Arctic ice and over the Antarctic Continent, and, given 
that the food supply is ample to provide against delay through 
stress of weather, there is not the same need to travel so quickly 
in the Antarctic, as the snow-covered surface of land does not 
break up in the way that ice may be expected to do; but in both 
cases it is necessary to keep the members of the party as fit 
as possible, and for this reason advantage should be taken of 
every means known to explorers to save unnecessary exertion. 

In a paper read by Sir Clements Markham, at the Dundee 
meeting of the British Association in September 1912, on the 
subject of ‘The Present Position of Antarctic Discovery,’ an 


**The Control of British Polar Research,’ Nineteenth Century and After, 
April 1912. 
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account of which is given in the Royal Geographical Journal for 
November 1912, Sir Clements mentions that Captain Scott re. 
solved that the journey from the foot of the glacier to the Pole, 
a distance of 1200 miles there and back, should be done by 
himself and his men dragging their own provisions and constant 
weights. He adds: ‘This is the true British way.’ On this 
point he quotes an extract from Captain Scott’s Voyage of the 
* Discovery,’ in which he says: 

Dogs greatly increase the radius of action, but to pretend that they can 
be worked to this end without pain, suffering, and death is futile. Such 
sordid necessity robs sledge-travelling by dogs of much of its glory. In my 
mind, no journey ever made with dogs can approach the height of the fine 
conception which is realised when a party of men go forth to face hardships, 
dangers, and difficulties with their own unaided efforts, and by days and 
weeks of hard physical labour succeed in solving some problem of the great 
unknown, Surely in this case the conquest is more nobly and profitably 
won. 


But Sir Clements does not quote the further reason given 
by Scott immediately afterwards, which is as follows : 
There is one other point which must not be omitted in considering the 


relative service of dogs and men. There are places where men can go but 
dogs cannot. The greater part of Polar travelling has lain over flat sea-ice 


or comparatively flat land-ice, and this is a condition suitable to the dog; 
but on steep slopes and over uneven country the dog is practically useless. 
It will be seen that a great deal of our travelling lay over uneven country. 
Everywhere but on the Barrier surface we had inequalities to deal with, and 
in rising to the steep mountain ranges to the west we had to ascend rough 
uneven glaciers and to traverse surfaces of smooth glassy ice, where dogs 
would have been a hopeless encumbrance ; men, and men alone, could have 
dragged our sledges over these rugged tracts. 


These extracts show Scott’s considered judgment after his 
return from his first voyage. It was the theory on which he 
acted in his recent expedition. 

Shackleton, who acquired his Polar experience in the Dis- 
covery Expedition, expresses the opinion that ponies are pre- 
ferable to dogs. 

This question of draught animals will possibly always be 
one on which there will be two opinions, but there are certain 
points which must be borne in mind. In the first place, each 
country would naturally prefer the form of transport most familiar 
to that country. The Norwegian has opportunities of learning 
the handling of dogs without going out of his own country, in 
the same way that he learns to use skis. The Englishman has 
not similar opportunities for learning to drive dogs of the type 
which are capable of dragging sledges. The same applies to the 
Americans, but Peary early saw the advantages of adopting the 
means of transport which generations of Eskimo had found by 
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experience to be the most suitable for their country, and he 
spent many years in that country perfecting himself in the ways 
of the Eskimo, till he became as expert as they in many essential 
respects. 

The fact that, by the use of dogs in preference to other 
animals, both Peary and Amundsen reached the Poles is not a 
conclusive argument that their theory is correct, any more than 
the fact that the Nares, Discovery, and Shackleton expeditions, 
using man labour, did not reach the Poles proves the contrary, 
but both are full of significance. The reason in support of the 
British theory given in the extract from The Voyage of the 
‘Discovery’ quoted above, that pain, suffering, and death are 
caused, if carried to its logical conclusion would preclude the use 
of dogs and other draught animals in any such expedition ; but 
Scott used dogs, ponies, and mules between the base camp and the 
Barrier, and both he and Shackleton lost dogs and ponies from 
accidents. This cannot, therefore, be taken as the real reason for 
deciding not to take dogs on the last stages. 

Opposed to the British view we have Peary, Nansen, and 
Amundsen. 

Peary was a greht believer in dogs, both on land and on the 
ice, and he himself was an expert dog-driver. In the account 
of his journey in 1895 in Greenland an instance is given of the 
powers of endurance of Eskimo dogs. He mentions a trip with 
dog-sledges of 124 miles at 5500 feet above sea-level, in which 
the party made ‘the very satisfactory average of a trifle over 
twenty-one miles per day,’ and, after being storm-bound for forty- 
eight hours, they covered a daily distance of from ten to twenty- 
five miles until they reached an elevation of 7865 feet, and they 
travelled for one week at an average elevation of 7670 feet. 

Early in May 1908 Peary published a statement in which he 
sketched his plans for reaching the Pole, of which one of the 
main features was: ‘ Third, the use of sledges and Eskimo dogs. 
Man and the Eskimo dog are the only two machines capable of 
such adjustment as to meet the wide demands and contingencies 
of Arctic travel.’ 

In February 1899, on the Greenland ice, the distance covered 
by Peary was 250 miles, making a daily average of twenty-five 
miles, with a temperature ranging from - 56 deg. to — 65 deg. ; 
he himself, as the result of having lost several toes by amputation 
owing to frost-bite, being lashed on a sledge for the first part 
of the journey. 

Again, in his journey to the North Pole in 1909, Peary 
covered a distance of 413 miles in twenty-seven marches at an 
average of 15.29 miles per march; and on the return journey, 
which occupied sixteen marches, the average was 25.81 miles 
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per march. Both going out and returning he was favoured 
with exceptional weather, which naturally helped him to travel 
so fast ; but if he had trusted to his sledges being drawn by men 
instead of dogs it is doubtful if he would have reached the Pole, 

These few extracts from Peary’s account of his various Arctic 
expeditions show the pace at which he was able to travel with 
dog-sledges, that the dogs could stand high altitudes and exceed. 
ingly low temperatures, and that even a sick man, who could 
not walk, but had to be carried on a sledge, did not handicap 
the party’s progress. 

In discussing the equipment of his expedition, Amundsen says 
(on pp. 57 and 58 of the first volume of his recent book, The 
South Pole) that the greatest difference between Scott’s and his 
equipment lay undoubtedly in the choice of draught animals. To 
quote his own words : 


We had heard that Scott, relying on his own experience, and that of 
Shackleton, had come to the conclusion that Manchurian ponies wer 
superior to djogs on the Barrier. Among those who were acquainted 
with the Eskimo dog, I do not suppose I was the only one who was startled 
on first hearing this. Afterwards, as I read the different narratives and 
was able to form an accurate opinion of the conditions of surface and going, 
my astonishment became even greater. Although I had never seen this 
part of the Antarctic regions, I was not long in forming an opinion 
diametrically opposed to that of Shackleton and Scott, for the conditions 
both of going and surface were precisely what one would desire for sledging 
with Eskimo dogs, to judge from the descriptions of these explorers. . 
Another very important reason for using the dog is that this small creature 
can much more easily cross the numerous slight snow-bridges that are not 
to be avoided on the Barrier and on the glaciers. If a dog falls intoa 
crevasse there is no great harm done; a tug at his harness and he is out 
again; but it is another matter with a pony. This comparatively large 
and heavy animal, of course, falls through far more easily, and if this 
happens it is a long and stiff job to get the beast hauled up again—unless, 
indeed, the traces have broken, and the pony lies at the bottom of a crevasse 
1,000 feet deep. 


And a little later he says : 


Not only can one get the dogs up over the huge glaciers that lead to the 
plateau, but one can make full use of them the whole way. Ponies, on the 
other hand, have to be left at the foot of the glacier, while the men them- 
selves have the doubtful pleasure of acting as ponies. 


Acting on his own theory, Amundsen took his dogs to the 
South Pole, and those which returned were brought back in good 
condition. 

Amundsen has followed Nansen’s Polar theories. Dogs and 
sledges accompanied Nansen’s Fram Expedition, and without 
his dogs Nansen could not have reached the high latitude which 
he did. ~ 
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We know that Scott had no intention of racing to the South 
Pole, so that nothing turns on the fact that he made his arrange- 
ments to travel at a rate of about nine miles per day, while 
Amundsen’s rate of progress was much faster. The slower rate, 
however, is important when one considers the distance from the 
base camp and the increased difficulty in provisioning the party. 
In a country where all the food for the party has to be carried 
by the party, adequate means of transport are necessary, and, 
where that country is liable to be visited by storms which may 
detain the party for several days at a time, during which the 
larder cannot be replenished, an ample margin of food must be 
allowed for. There is a limit of weight which each man can 
draw, and if too much strain is put on any one member of the 
party the lives of the whole party are endangered. If any 
one of the party falls sick, as Seaman Evans did in the recent 
expedition, the rate of progress where the sledges are man- 
drawn is at once diminished, and if the sick member has to be 
placed on a sledge drawn by the others, as presumably in this case, 
the physical strength of the other members of the party must be 
severely tried. The real cause of Seaman Evans’ illness will 
probably never be known, but the most probable explanation 
of it is that he, as the strong man of the party—the only one, 
in fact, who came of the class whose physical strength is their 
means of livelihood—was doing the heaviest work, and that, 
either through strain or frost-bite, his strength was sapped, 
but that he still continued to try to do the same amount of work 
as before, with the natural result of a breakdown. The death 
of a member of so small a party was a serious blow to the spirits 
of the party, already depressed by finding that Amundsen had 
reached the Pole before them, besides the fact that it was the 
strongest member who was lost. If, as I assume, the weights 
drawn were based on a party of four men to draw them, the 
extra duties and strain on the surviving members would account 
for the weakness which Scott refers to in his message. 

The safety of the party was dependent on everything working 
out to perfection, and no allowance was made for contingencies. 
It may be said that it is easy to be wise after the event, but 
is it so certain that proper provision was made and that the 
result was due to circumstances which could not be foreseen? 
I do not think so, and this opinion is shared by others. I 
think the methods, not the men, were to blame. 

In this case, according to Scott’s message, there were three 
sets of contingencies which affected the safety of the party— 
namely, an unaccountable shortage of food and fuel, an unusual 
continuation of bad weather, and an accident to one of the party. 
As to the shortage of food and fuel, the party seemed to have 
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had no doubt in their own minds that the arrangements wer 
complete, so that no blame can be attached to any one on this 
ground. The food arrangements were in their own hands. The 
question of the shortage of fuel remains to be settled when the 
survivors of the expedition return to this country. Proper pro. 
vision for supplies during bad weather can only rest with the 
party themselves. 

On the third of these contingencies—an accident to any of 
the party—turns the question whether the equipment of the 
expedition was sufficient. The policy adopted in this respect 
was followed by Scott in both his expeditions. Because, in the 
Discovery expeditions, no member of the party fell sick while the 
men themselves were hauling the sledges, was this a sufficient 
reason for not providing against it? We all know the result of 
the pitcher which goes once too often to the well. It was the same 
here. Scott’s own words show that they took risks knowingly, 
but is this a risk which they should have been allowed to take? 

By the use of man labour, Scott has followed what Sir 
Clements Markham calls ‘the British way.’ This appears to 
be the way of the policy of the survivors of the Nares Expedi- 
tion, whose experience was acquired forty years ago, a policy 
which has not admitted alterations in the methods adopted by 
that expedition. On this point, and generally on the methods 
of management of British Polar expeditions, I expressed my 
views strongly last April in the article before referred to. These 
views have not been changed, but are, if anything, strengthened 
by the result of Scott’s expedition, and I sincerely hope that, 
before another Polar expedition is allowed to start, the whole 
question of equipment will be carefully investigated. 

I have dealt here almost exclusively with man labour as 
against dogs. The other methods of transport tried in Polar 
regions are ponies or mules and motor sledges. In the extract 
I have quoted above from Amundsen’s book some drawbacks to 
ponies are given; but, if through inexperience a man is unable 
to drive dogs, I favour pony or mule transport in preference to 
man labour. From the reports received from the recent expedi- 
tion, motor sledges appear not yet to have been brought to a 
state when they can be successfully used in the Polar regions. 

In considering what work remains to be done in the Antarctic 
Continent, an inspection of the map will show how little of the 
coastline has been surveyed by landing parties. The routes 
followed by Scott, Shackleton, and Amundsen give us a know- 
ledge of the interior. As the result of these expeditions we know 
that the centre of the continent is a large plateau, and that 
this plateau is bounded by mountains on the Victoria and 
King Edward Land side, but on the other side nothing is known 
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of it. These journeys have, in fact, given us a greater knowledge 
of the land mass than we possess of the coast. 

The reason why so few explorers have succeeded in landing 
on the Continent is the difficulty of finding suitable landing 
places owing to barrier-ice, so that the primary object of future 
expeditions should be to find harbours. 

To carry out such an object a ship should be despatched with 
equipment sufficient to land sledge parties at from 200 to 400 
miles apart, to form a chain of depots round a quadrant. Such 
parties must be prepared to stay for from two to five years in the 
country, and could take the opportunity of exploring inland. 

The unlimited supply of sea mammals found by Amundsen on 
the ice-barrier makes it plain that there is ample food on the 
spot for man and dog. This food is better for both than any 
food brought from civilisation. The parties, therefore, would be 
more or less self-supporting for coast work, and would not be 
absolutely dependent for life upon connexion with the outer 
world being regularly maintained. Wireless-telegraphy stations 
could be installed to keep them in communication with one 
another, and probably, in due time, with the nearest continent. 

Of the coastline which has been surveyed already by far 
the greater part of the work has been done by British expedi- 
tions, but it would be necessary to have an understanding for 
the future as to the preference to be given to any country within 
certain limits. It ought to be easy to arrange this among the 
geographical societies of the various exploring countries. We 
have already seen the disastrous effect on the late expedition 
of Amundsen’s unlooked-for intrusion. It is unnecessary for two 
expeditions to risk time, money, and valuable lives in attempting 
to accomplish the same end. 

ALFRED H. HaRRIsoN. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE FINAL SOLUTION OF THE 
EASTERN QUESTION 


PEACE is the greatest of British interests, and in one sense or 
another we are all ‘Pacificists’ nowadays, even though very 
few of us can pronounce the word by which a new group of 
thinkers and writers is described—a word so new that it does 
not yet exist in Standard dictionaries. But on the subject of 
how to maintain the peace which is so essential to the industrial 
and scientific work and the social happiness of the world (that 
concord between nations which strengthens man in his perpetual 
war with recalcitrant Nature) orators and writers are not agreed. 
Some would have us ensure peace by preparing for war on such 
a scale that all opposition to our national wishes is futile (for- 
getting our limitations in fighting-men, if not in money) ; others 
(British, French, German, and American) think to allay the 
bellicose intentions of the Great Powers by writing books and 
pamphlets to prove that all wars are as unprofitable to the victors 
as to the vanquished. This last argument is a reductio ad 
absurdum of the Pacificist theory, as the ultimate condition of 
the German Empire, of Italy, the United States, and Japan 
testifies, for national well-being is not always coincident with a 
low national debt. Human nature will have to be very much 
changed from what it now is before you can check the ambition 
of a growing nation, or the desire for freedom of an enslaved 
nationality, by pointing to the sinfulness, the foolishness, or the 
unprofitableness of war. Others of us are striving towards the 
same end—the eventual elimination of war between nation and 
nation—by attempting to apportion, regulate, and define the 
colonial and imperial expansion of the Great Powers, so that 
with their immediate ambitions satisfied for a long time to come 
they could impose peace on the rest of the world. A war between 
Britain and Germany, with or without allies, would certainly 
be as unprofitable a struggle as any pacificist could conceive. If 
Germany were victorious she would be robbed of the fruits of 
victory by the United States, Canada, United South Africa, and 
Russia; if Britain finally brought the German Empire to ruin 
she would not have a sufficiently numerous white population— 
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for several decades yet—to utilise her conquests ; only the Russian 
Colossus, and perhaps the United States, would gain from our 
heroic efforts and Pyrrhic victory. 

A group of writers, obviously not acquainted with Germany 
at first hand, is at present spreading the idea that Germany is 
not really eager for any further territorial expansion, that her 
ambitions in Africa are satisfied by the extraction from France 
of adherence to Free Trade principles in Morocco and an access 
to the main stream of the Congo, that she is quite content with 
her exclusion from the list of Mediterranean Powers, and, in 
short, that it is a needless meeting of trouble half way to plan 
any great part for her in the building-up of world-empires. These 
same people would deny to Russia a reasonable access to the 
head of the Persian Gulf for her Transcaucasian territories, and 
believe it possible to induce her to leave Persia by merely asking 
her to go; yet they are placidly content with the possibility (if 
their aspirations are fulfilled) of Russian influence stretching 
right across the Balkan peninsula to the Adriatic, and controlling 
the Bosporus and the Dardanelles. They would, according to 
the articles and letters they publish, increase the Greek power 
inordinately by handing over Cyprus to Greece before the 
Hellenic kingdom has even shown her ability to rule Crete, the 
Turkish Aegean Islands, and Epirus. And in the break-up of 
Turkey—which these students of foreign policy alternately 
deprecate and evoke—Great Britain, though sacrificing Cyprus, is 
to take over all Arabia and Mesopotamia! Russia is to have 
Armenia; France, Syria; and a new Turkish Sultanate is to be 
reconstituted (apparently as an independent Power) in Asia 
Minor. Austria and Germany, because of their supposed con- 
tent with their present frontiers and commercial prospects, are 
expected to acquiesce in a patching-up of the Eastern Question 
to be undertaken by the Powers of the alleged Triple Entente, 
assisted by the Balkan kingdoms and Greece. Any grumbling 
which might arise in Germany is to be stilled by a somewhat 
cynical offer of the Portuguese colonies. 

I must admit that these theorists can quote against me the 
occasional utterances of German Socialists (I-use the word 
without disparagement—‘ we are all Socialists now’ in varying 
degrees) or Panslavist Bohemians ; but these count for very little 
with the deep-seated determination of the mass of the people 
under the Hohenzollern and Habsburg kaisers to play a great 
part in the world. One has only to visit the Colonial Institute 
of Hamburg, the ethnographical museums and geographical 
societies of Berlin, Cologne, Bremen, Stuttgart, Leipzig, and 
Munich, to realise the way in which the German people is being 
prepared to rule over the backward races in Africa, Western 
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Asia, and elsewhere. Or if it is not to rule, then at least to 
penetrate, to settle, to colonise, and to exploit. This desire 
for a considerable sphere of preponderating German influence 
outside Germany is whetted by the dread of being shut out from 
the most lucrative of the world’s markets and production-areas, 
a@ dread which has arisen with greater intensity since the 
Chamberlain propaganda of 1903-4. 

The policy, both of protection at British home ports and 
Imperial preference throughout the vast—and it may be before 
long vaster—British Empire, has greatly accentuated Germany's 
longings for a prominent place among empires of wide scope. 
Austria-Hungary, in regard to over-sea politics and access to 
world-markets, is content to rank herself behind Germany and 
to follow in her wake. Germany (virtually) represents at semi- 
civilised Courts and in the waste places of the world the interests 
of the Vienna and Pest governments, for these last know that 
if a change of fiscal policy swept the supreme councils of the 
British Empire into a decidedly differential treatment of foreign 
goods, and Germany retaliated against British (and French) 
products, Austro-Hungarian commerce might look to be treated 
as equally privileged with that of Germany in all regions under 
German control. 

But Austria is also fully alive to the supreme importance of 
the Balkan peninsula and the Black Sea and Aegean coasts for 
her own industrial development and for access to the markets 
and raw-material-producing areas of the Levant. It is a life-or- 
death question for the countries grouped under the sceptre of 
Franz Josef, one in which German, Pole, Croat, Ruman, 
Magyar, and Dalmatian would fight as brothers in a common 
cause, determined not to be bottled up by Russia. Has 
Germany, moreover, been building for years the Baghdad rail- 
way in the belief that Turkey would continue to exist as her 
shield against the ambitions of Russia or Britain, that she 
should acquiesce now in the complete frustration of Austrian 
plans in South-Eastern Europe, in a Russian seizure of Con- 
stantinople or Anatolia, or a British abstraction of Mesopotamia? 
No. Central Europe has slowly but surely become alive to the 
paramount necessity of direct commercial intercourse with 
tropical Asia, and German ambition will not rest content until 
it has connected Hamburg with the head of the Persian Gulf. 
There may some day be a great constellation of marts round 
the delta of the Euphrates-Tigris: Britain at Koweit, Central 
Europe at Basrah, and Russia at Muhammerah.’ 

2 There is room for diplomacy to do a neat little piece of work in this 


direction. The coast region, from Koweit across the Euphrates delta to the 
frontier of real Persia beyond the Karun river, at Hinilian, might be a more 
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German statecraft has worked towards this end by diverse 
and often faulty means. Neither Austria nor Germany gauged 
the military value of Bulgaria or Servia or foresaw the resurrec- 
tion of Greece. Their diplomatists and statesmen failed to 
realise the rottenness of Turkish administration or the diminished 
value of the Turk as fighting man through his lessened faith in 
his religion and quickened appreciation of Christian civilisation. 
Consequently the plans for a German predominance in the Near 
East were based on an alliance with Turkey, or at any rate a 
bolstering up of Turkey so that she might serve as a cloak for 
the Germanisation of the Balkan Peninsula and Asia Minor, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and the Tripolitaine. Turkey, like 
Rumania, was even looked upon as a valuable addition to the 
Triple Alliance—a factor which, if need be, might replace Italy 
when that nationality inevitably joined its natural allies, France 
and Spain. Armenian blood might flow like water, Macedonian 
Serbs and Bulgars be outraged and murdered, Greeks thrust 
to the wall, and Pomaks and Kurds allowed to gratify their lust 
or their rapacity on the Christian subjects of Turkey ; yet, pro- 
vided no Austrian financier or commercial traveller, no German 
engineer, mining prospector, or archeologist, was prevented from 
circulating freely through the Sultan’s dominions, the reforms 
pressed on the Sultan by the Western Powers might be 
adjourned sine die. But the Austrian and German diplomatists 
were déroutés when in Turkey itself the disgust with the Hami- 
dian régime provoked the Young Turks’ revolution in the early 
summer of 1908. 

Afraid lest the New Turkey might prove to be a phoenix 
rather than a galvanised corpse, Austria Hungary annexed 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. Italy followed three years later by seizing 
the Tripolitaine. German impotence to save Turkey from this 
smashing blow alienated Turkish sympathies from Germany. 
As Turkey refused to come to terms over Tripoli, Italy, exas- 
perated at the steady drain on her resources by the prolonged war 
or less neutral belt—an extended free port—not subject to any tiresome 
Russian passport fuss or aggravated quarantine regulations. Thus the Vienna- 
Constantinople-Baghdad-India railway could pass from Basrah across the narrow 
Russian strip of Persian Gulf littoral without vexatious restrictions. Hitherto 
the very natural objection on the part of British negotiators to giving Russia 
access to the Persian Gulf, and thus getting her to take her claws off ‘real’ 
Persia, has been the dislike to a Russian interruption of the Mesopotamia-South- 
Persia railway route to India. This objection would be obviated by giving a 
kind of neutrality to the coast belt at the western end of the Persian Gulf, 
but would not prevent Russia from getting a direct railway access through 
Transcaucasia to the Persian Gulf, Germany from controlling the mouth of 
the Euphrates, and Great Britain from bringing her Egyptian-Indian railway 
line to the coast at Koweit and linking it on to the Baghdad and South Persian 
lines. [For a definition of ‘real Persia’ see my recently published book, 


Common Sense in Foreign Policy.] 
2mM2 
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in North Africa, instigated and partly financed Greece, and above 
all the Balkan kingdoms, to join in attacking the destroyer of 
the Eastern Empire of Rome. Italy had already pricked the 
bubble of Turkish military reputation by her easy capture of 
Rhodes. Germany and Austria, realising the hopelessness of 
expecting a renaissance of the Turkish Power, allowed Balkania 
to complete its preparations and glide into a war with the dis- 
tracted Turks, old and young. But the ultimate plans of both 
the great Central European States were upset by the amazing 
efficiency of the Allied Slavs and Greeks, especially the tactical 
skill and heroic valour of the Bulgarians—a people which is going 
to count for much in the future of Eastern Europe. It was 
thought at Vienna and Berlin that Bulgaria would put up a 
good fight and Montenegro make an heroic splutter; but that 
both Servia and Greece would get into an awful mess, and that 
after the war had exhausted all the combatants Austrian and 
German commissioners would arrive on the scene and dictate 
a peace. No doubt this peace would have included a clear recog- 
nition of Austrian control over Kossovo and the valley of the 
Vardar down to Salonika, while a Turkish Empire in Eastern 
Europe and Western Asia, consolidated and saved from any great 
loss of territory, would have gladly henceforth placed itself under 
the direction of the Austro-German alliance. 

But the result of the first six weeks of fighting was altogether 
different from Austro-German calculations. Punch happily 
summed up the situation by picturing the birth of a New Eagle, 
a four-headed bird disposed to treat ‘de puissance en puissance’ 
with the two great empires of Central Europe. No longer was 
Balkania occupied by a distracted Muhammadan Power and three 
puny principalities, which might find relief from incessant 
throat-cutting and harvest-harrying by accepting the suzerainty 
of the Habsburg as the alternative to that of Italy or Russia. 
The Four-headed Eagle, if driven to bay now, with Constan- 
tinople unconquered and Austria menacing the rear of the Allied 
armies, would, in its despair, appeal to the Russian Slavs. Such 
@ conjunction would rapidly finish Turkey, but it might for ever 
bar the way to any eastern ambitions of Austria~-Germany. Nay, 
more, it would bring Russian influence down to the Adriatic, 
and this was so grave a peril to the equipoise of the Mediter- 
ranean that Italy ceased to sulk, immediately ranged herself by 
Austria, and renewed the nearly-expired, unnatural Triple 
Alliance. 

But Austria has refrained from precipitating a great European 
war by reoccupying Novi Bazar. She is contenting herself with 
the much humbler project of organising a quasi-independent 
Albania, to come, perhaps, under her eventual suzerainty. She 
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has renounced her desire of the last thirty-five years to make 
Salonika her southernmost port. But obviously Austria, 
Hungary, Germany, and Rumania—the quadruple alliance of 
the immediate future—are determined that the Balkan States 
up to Constantinople and Gallipoli and the Greek frontier (which 
will not include Salonika—that will go to Servia) shall enter into 
some understanding or alliance—fiscal, commercial, and poli- 
tical—with the rulers of Central Europe. Even if Turkey is 
quickly brought to her knees in the next few weeks and concludes 
a peace which surrenders all, or nearly all, her possessions in 
Europe, she will remain a menace for some time to come if not 
placed under some sort of international control. And no civilised 
people which has once tasted the delights of freedom, of liberty 
of speech and movement, would invite the intervention of Russia. 
Poland and Finland are a witness to what may result from calling 
in such an arbiter. Balkania will be too weak in capital, in war 
material, in diplomacy and men, to stand alone as an isolated 
Power. An alliance for the furnishing of all this necessary 
support from Italy, France, and Britain would be ultimately 
impossible. Germany would reply by a Drang nach Westen 
which we should find it very expensive to resist. There is, of 
course, the idea that the United States might intervene. 
American private citizens, by their amazing educational efforts 
in the Turkish Empire, prepared the way for all these wholesome 
revolutions and stirrings among the dead bones of Muhammadan 
incuriousness. The United States might conceivably furnish 
Balkania with the capital it will require for the assumption of 
the Turkish debt, the building of railways and forts, the big guns 
and big ships needed to support its new dignity of the Four- 
headed Eagle. But would America thus wantonly thrust itself 
across the natural ambitions of a friendly Germany, at a time, 
moreover, when it may have to prepare for the policing of 
Mexico and all Central America? 

The situation in what was called down to a short time ago 
‘Turkey in Europe’ is not one that would justify British inter- 
ference, unless Crete was taken from Greece, or Russia occupied 
Constantinople or the Dardanelles. We must acquiesce in the 
granting of the free passage of the Bosporus and Dardanelles 
for warships if Austria and Germany desire it. If they maintain 
the present padlocks on that passage between the Black Sea and 
the Mediterranean they must be prepared to meet all the brunt 
of Russia’s just fury. But any Russian occupation of this strait 
between Europe and Asia, or a Russian establishment on the 
west or south coast of Asia Minor, would be too serious a menace 
to the balance of power in the Mediterranean to meet with 
British acceptance. It is to be hoped that in opposing it we 
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should do so conjointly with the Triple Alliance, France, and 
the Balkan States. Russia is too great a Colossus to impinge 
any more on the progressive nations of Europe, or on regions 
which lie on the direct route from Europe to the Persian Gulf. 
Russia is morally entitled to a maritime outlet which will bring 
her products and manufactures down to a southern coast; a 
“warm sea,’ whence her commercial navy can distribute them 
over the tropical regions of Asia and Africa. She should be 
induced to retire from northern Persia proper, but be given 
instead for her free use a narrow strip from Tabriz to the north- 
west corner of the Persian Gulf. But a Russia predominant in 
the Balkan Peninsula and holding Constantinople and the south 
coast of Asia Minor could at any moment advance, with irre- 
sistible force, on Syria and Egypt. Practically unattackable in 
the Baltic and the North Pacific, she, with her fast-increasing 
millions, would become the—perhaps ruthless—mistress of the 
Old World.? In resisting her movement towards the Dar- 
danelles and Anatolia, therefore, Austria-Hungary and Germany 
are acting—perhaps unconsciously—as the allies of the British 
Empire. So far from bickering with them or opposing them 
we should range ourselves alongside Central Europe in the coming 
settlement of Turkish affairs. 

Yet there is not the slightest desire on our part—judging 
from the writings of responsible men and women who really 
understand the affairs of the Near East—to withhold our admira- 
tion or sympathy from the Allied kingdoms in the present war. 
We hope that Servia will find in Salonika and the Chalcis 
peninsula (and perhaps later, Vidin) the enlargement she richly 
deserves. On the west her frontiers will march with those of 
Montenegro and Albania, and through Montenegro (extended, as 
it must be, to Skutari and Medua) Servia can obtain her com- 
mercial access to the Adriatic. Bulgaria will have all Thrace, 
probably also the western shores of the Sea of Marmora, and 
eventually even Constantinople. Thus increased in size and sea- 
coast, she can well afford to give to Rumania that slight exten- 
sion of Trans-Danubian territory from Silistria to Akrene for 


? In making these remarks about Russia, I do not overlook the services 
she has rendered to humanity in conquering and civilising the Asiatic steppes, 
in putting an end to the Turkoman raids on Persia, and in linking up Japan 
and China with Europe by a railway of six thousand miles. Russia will make 
a much better use of Manchuria than China did, and she is the predestined 
mistress of Chinese Turkestan and Northern and Eastern Mongolia. What 
she has done for the Buriats, for example, is noteworthy, and her intervention 
in the affairs of Khiva and Bokhara altogether creditable in its results. But 
there is no room for her in Tibet, and her intervention in the affairs of the 
Balkan Peninsula and Anatolia might be gravely injurious to the liberties of 
Europe. 
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which the latter is asking. [Indeed, considering what Bulgaria 
has to gain by purchasing not merely Rumania’s neutrality but 
her friendship at the present juncture, it is difficult to understand 
what all the fuss is about. Of course the allotment of this addi- 
tional strip to Rumania would be dependent on Bulgaria gaining 
the fruits of the anticipated victory, not yet in her grasp. | 
Greece will come out of the struggle perhaps better rewarded 
than her allies—in proportion to the sacrifice of men. So far 
her warfare against the Turks has not been much more than a 
military promenade, as compared with the desperate fighting 
of the Servians at Pristina, Kumanovo, and Skopia, and the 
Bulgarian losses at Kirk Kilisse, round Adrianople, Chatalja, and 
Gallipoli. The Greek navy, however, has done well, and the 
ships and soldiers of the Hellenic kingdom have already taken 
possession of Crete and the Sporades, Samos, Chios, and Mitilini. 
All these islands Greece will probably retain, because of their 
predominant Greek population ; but in the ultimate settlement, 
Lemnos, Imbros, and the other islands nearer Thrace will prob- 
ably go to Bulgaria, and Italy, if only on account of the part once 
played by Venice in the Aegean, should retain Rhodes in her 
possession. 

The disposal of the forfeited Empire of Roum in south-east 
Europe and the Aegean will—I should imagine—take place 
pretty much on these lines, unless. Russia is strong enough to 
usurp the place of arbiter, or Turkey develops a resurrection of 
valour, tactical skill, military organisation, and accuracy of 
artillery fire of which there is at present no indication. But 
it is in regard to the disposal of the Turkish dominions in Asia 
that the most serious conflict of ambitions is likely to occur and 
that the most disastrous blunders may be committed. Yet if 
only there were more ‘common sense in foreign policy’ the whole 
question could be settled by a conference of ambassadors—is 
perhaps being settled now—and their decisions might obviate 
any war between Christians and as little unkindness as possible 
towards Muhammadans. 

The consensus of opinion amongst reasonable and well- 
informed persons as to the lines of ultimate settlement of the 
Eastern question would seem to take the following shape : 

(1) Free Trade over the whole of the existing Turkish Empire ; 
that is to say, no differential or preferential tariffs to be levied 
in Asia Minor, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Aleppo, Syria, Arabia, 
Egypt, or Cyprus, giving any one Power a commercial advantage 
over the rest. 

(2) The apportionment of the Turkish public debt over all 
the countries which have formed part of the Turkish Empire in 
Europe, Asia, or Africa since ‘the beginning of the twentieth 
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century, the contributions of Egypt and Cyprus not to exceed 
the present amount of the tribute, and facilities, of course, to 
be given for the amortisation of the debt charges.° 

(3) The transference to Great Britain of Turkish suzerainty 
over Cyprus, Sinai, and Egypt; the assumption by France of 
a protectorate over Syria and the Lebanon; the creation in 
Palestine and Midian of a mainly Jewish State, guaranteed and 
supervised by the Great Powers; independence to be granted to 
Turkish Arabia (the Hijaz and Yaman); a Russian protectorate 
over Trebizond and Armenia ; the retention of Rhodes by Italy— 
if only as an acknowledgment of the part played by Venice in 
the past in trying to save the civilisation of Greece and Cyprus; 
and lastly, the restriction of direct Ottoman rule to a new Turkish 
Sultanate, extending perhaps from Constantinople—at any rate 
including all Asia Minor, the Aleppo district, and Mesopotamia 
down to the Persian Gulf; this sultanate, however, to be under 
German protection and with its foreign affairs conducted and 
its finance controlled by the German ambassador, much as Egypt 
is supervised by Great Britain. 

A solution so drastic as this, though it is the only certain 
way to dispose of the century-old Eastern question, may seem 
too difficult to formulate in plain words at the present moment, 
with the final issue of the Balkan War undecided. Diplomatists 
may therefore prefer the more delicate plan of dividing the 
Turkish dominions into ‘spheres of influence,’ and attributing 
each part of the Ottoman Empire in Asia and Egypt to the ex- 
clusive supervision and financial control of a single European 
Power, the one most interested in the welfare of the region; 
apportioning the spheres according to the geographical limita- 
tions above cited, except that Palestine would be supervised by 
a committee of Christian nations and perhaps be provided with | 
a Jewish Wali and a Jewish gendarmerie. 

What, it may be asked, will the Turks themselves say to 
such arrangements? What can they do but acquiesce if the 
Great Powers can only come to an agreement? If they refuse 

* Cyprus has a population of about 275,000, two-thirds of which speak the 
Greek language, belong to the Greek Church, and are of Asiatic Greek origin. 
But the remainder are Moslems, or Levantine Christians belonging to 
the Roman Church. Cyprus was never markedly Greek in history till it became 
a fief of the Byzantine Empire. It was possessed by Phoenicians and by Egypt, 
Persia, and Rome, and was a Latin Kingdom from 1192, and a Venetian pro- 
vince after that (1489) till it was taken and ruined by the Turks in 1571. There 
is no more justification for handing over Cyprus to the Kingdom of Greece 
because it contains many Greek-speaking people than there would be for making 
(on the same grounds) Alexandria a Greek enclave in Egypt. Cyprus may some 
day regain more than its old prosperity and beauty under the British flag. 
Perhaps we may make it a feudatory kingdom under a British Prince, and a 
populous home of Cypriotes, among which, when religious beliefs became assimi- 
lated, a local patriotism may arise. 
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they will be denied money and arms. It is nothing but the 
warring jealousies of Britain, France, Russia, Germany, and 
Austria which have kept the rotten Turkish Empire in existence 
since 1798. On their inability to co-ordinate their ambitions 
and interests must alone be thrown the blame for all that 
humanity has suffered in Greece, Crete, Aegea, Balkania, 
Anatolia, Armenia, Syria, Arabia, and Egypt during the last 
hundred years. But for European dissensions the Kurds would 
have received the punishment they richly deserved long ago; 
Egypt need not have incurred a crushing indebtedness; Yaman 
would not have been depopulated and might now be trading 
peacefully with Europe; Baghdad might have been restored to 
the splendours of its Arab caliphs and Persian viziers; Con- 
stantinople have become once more a second Rome; the Balkan 
countries have developed into one of the world’s great storehouses 
of food; Syria have regained the name of earthly paradise that 
it deserved under Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans; and Asia 
Minor have become once more the land of stupendous archi- 
tectural achievements, the breeding-ground of historians, 
geographers, sculptors, and mathematicians which we perceive 
it to have been from the beginning of the Bronze Age down to 
the triumph of iconoclastic Christianity.‘ 

What have the inevitable recalcitrants, the perverse apolo- 
gists, the kindly but indiscriminating spectators who in- 
stinctively take the part of the man at bay to say for the Turk, 
that he should be once more spared to reign over the pick of the 
world’s countries? ‘He is a dogged fighter, a splendid soldier ! ’ 
Well, so, it appears, is the Bulgarian, so is the Arab. But ‘ he is 
honest and sober.’ So are the Bulgarians, and, however pro- 
nounced may be the personal probity of the average Osmanli, 
his record as regards civic or political honesty is not a good one. 
Above all, the Turk, pur sang, is stupid. Who have been his 
architects ?—Greeks, Persians, Arabs, Berbers, Italians, and 
Frenchmen. His doctors and surgeons?—Jews, Armenians, 
Arabs, Kurds, and Greeks. His financiers?—Jews, Greeks, 
Armenians, Germans, Italians, and Rumans. His admirals?— 


“ Though Christianity proved to be the type of religion needed to develop 
the mental and moral powers of the European races, especially those of Keltic, 
Gothic, or Teutonic stock, it’ was of questionable service to civilisation among 
the highly cultured peoples of northern Syria and Asia Minor. It was first 
iconoclastic, and next ‘iconolatrous’; first smashing and destroying sculpture 
and architecture of profound beauty and subtle truth, first stopping scientific 
research and candid inquiry into the secrets of Nature; and next poisoning 
the wells of knowledge with myths and paltry miracles, and satisfying its 
superstitions by worshipping ugly images and unnatural pictures. The Chris- 
tianity of the Greek world became so bad and was so destructive of the virility 
of the Levant that it paved the way for the disastrous conquests of the Moslem, 
and, worst of all, the inroads of Turks and Tatars. 
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Greeks, Slavs, Sardinians, Egyptians, Berbers, and Arabs. His 
generals?—-Albanians, Kurds, Circassians, Germans, and Hun. 
garians. His language, with no literature worth mentioning, 
is a jargon of the Asiatic steppes, made possible as a ‘vehicle of 
conversation in civilised lands by copious borrowings from 
Arabic, Persian, and Romaic Greek. 

The Turks of eastern, central, and western Asia have been 
respectively the ruin of China, of Persia, and of the Aryan 
civilisation of Central Asia ; they brought Arab Egypt to ruin and 
nullity and reduced its population from eight millions to two 
millions ; they ruined and depopulated Cyprus, a flourishing king. 
dom of the middle ages and still prosperous under Venetian 
rule; they ruined and depopulated Tripoli, Tunis, and Algeria; 
reduced Crete to semi-savagery and devastated the Morea; 
wrecked the great renaissance of Persia under the Sufi shahs; 
and made of Thrace and Macedonia, Rumili and Bulgaria, Servia 
and Epirus, Bessarabia and Wallachia shambles, deserts, 
manure-heaps ; with towns of mean and filthy streets, and popv- 
lations of semi-nomads, whose flocks and herds destroyed the 
forests, because under the constant rapine of the Turks agricul- 
ture did not pay. 

Is it to the descendants of these heedless devastators that 
Europe owes consideration? What claim has the Turk to our 
further patience or to our pity? What account can he give of 
his stewardship over the holy places of Christendom and Islam, 
since Hulaku swept away the Caliphate of Baghdad and reduced 
the splendid city of Harun to smoking ruins? Or of the archi- 
tectural marvels left by the Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, Saracen, Seljuk, and Venetian? Mesopo- 
tamia was still a granary when the Arabs displaced the Parthians; 
it is now a desert. 

Of course, there are many good men and women in the 
Turkish dominions; the bulk of the population is physically of 
good and handsome stock ; but how much of it is actually Turk? 
Remove the tyranny of the Ottoman* and you will find there 
are a few thousand folk, at least, descended from the Goths of 
Asia Minor and the Crimea. There are the Pontic Greeks, the 
Lazis, Lesghians and Circassians, the Armenians, Syrians, 
Arabs, Gypsies, Jews, Kurds, and the dimly discernible descen- 
dants of the ancient peoples of this former world-centre : Gala- 
tians, Phrygians, Carians, Lydians, and Hittites. Under new 
conditions and under a better name than Turk these tribes of 
manly men and comely, hard-working women will lift up their 


* Ottoman, I need scarcely remind readers, is not a racial designation. It is 
simply the Levantine form of Othman, an Arab name borne by a Turkish 
chieftain in the twelfth century. 
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heads and throw themselves eagerly into the world’s work; all 
this hoarded treasure of humanity will once more be put into 
circulation, no longer afraid for its religious beliefs or disbeliefs, 
its personal safety, its property, or the snapping of its family 
ties. 

Under the new arrangement of the Turkish Empire which 
the present war may bring about, all these good elements in the 
population of Asiatic Turkey will get a chance to expand, 
increase, and prosper. The Turks themselves may regain vigour ; 
they may fully embrace the better type of Western civilisation, 
emancipate their women from the harim existence (which really 
is the principal cause of Turkish futility and degeneration), so 
that in course of time, by sheer worth of character as well as 
valour, the Turks may take a leading place among the peoples 
of the Near East. Fifty years of European tutelage and 
example, and Europe may be politely bowed out of a regenerated 
Levant : a Levant which, if it has not adopted Christianity as 
its universal religion, will at any rate be practising a clarified 
and purified form of Islam, not easily distinguishable from basic 
Christianity or from a Judaism stripped of its husks and nonsense 


and totemistic tabus. 
H. H. JoHNnstTon. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ROUMANIAN POLICY AND THE PEACE 
OF EUROPE 


Up to the outbreak of the Balkan War Roumania held the leading 
place among the smaller States of South-Eastern Europe. It 
was generally believed that that kingdom would play a great, 
and perhaps a decisive, part in the settlement of the Eastern 
Question. That view was expressed by Prince Bismarck as early 
as 1878, when the Roumanian armies had proved their worth in 
the Russo-Turkish War. Roumania observed a neutral, and 
apparently a passive attitude when the Allies attacked Turkey, 
but she became restless when a settlement began to be dis- 
cussed. Evidently she means to have a voice in the coming 
redistribution of territory and of power. She sees her pre- 
eminence in South-Eastern Europe threatened by the rise of a 
greater Bulgaria which will possess almost as large a population 
and infinitely greater resources than Roumania. A dispute 
between Bulgaria and Roumania may be impending, for it is 
doubtful whether the mediation of the Powers will succeed. Such 
a dispute may have the most serious consequences to all Europe. 
As the writer had the advantage of discussing Roumanian affairs 
with leading Roumanians, the following account of the present 
position may not be without interest. 

The policy of Roumania, as that of every State, is guided by 
wisdom mingled with shortsightedness. The Roumanian Govern- 
ment, like every Government, while endeavouring to promote the 
interests of the nation, is unconsciously influenced by the preju- 
dices prevailing in influential circles, which are apt to divert 
national policy from its true end and purpose. 

In order to understand the policy of a nation we must study 
its geographical position, in its strategical and economic aspects, 
which determines its permanent interests. We must acquaint 
ourselves with its history, which forms its political views, tradi- 
tions, and prejudices, and we must particularly study that part 
of its history which is not to be found in the text-books. Lastly, 
we must inquire into the character of the inhabitants, of their 
government, and of their ruler in order to be able to understand 
the sentiments, impulses and emotions which sway the people. 
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During the first century after Christ the Eastern frontier 
provinces of the Roman Empire were frequently ravaged by the 
powerful barbarian tribes of Dacia. In the year 101 the Emperor 
Trajan led in person a large army against the Dacians and 
conquered their country. He received the title Dacicus. He 
constructed a mighty bridge across the Danube near Turn 
Severin in Roumania, and an enormous wall across the 
Dobrudja from Constanza on the Black Sea to the Danube for 
its defence, which exists to this day. The Trajan’s Column in 
the Piazza del Foro in Rome gives a graphic record of his 
victories. To protect the Eastern border of the Empire against 
incursions by the teeming millions of the East, the Romans 
created a large military settlement in Dacia on the lower reaches 
of the Danube. The modern Roumanians are the direct descen- 
dants of these Roman settlers. Their language closely resembles 
Latin. Racially they form a Romanic island in a Slavonic 
ocean. A comparison of the small, wiry, and alert Roumanians 
with their neighbours, the large-bodied, heavy and phlegmatic 
Bulgarians, is ethnologically very interesting. The Roumanians 
claim to be the Frenchmen of South-Eastern Europe. Young 
Roumanians who wish to study abroad go preferably to France. 
French is spoken universally in Roumanian society, which is 
French in its manners and its sympathies. Bucharest is a small 
Paris. Roumania is, as it was 1800 years ago, a disjointed piece 
of Western Europe, which separates two civilisations. It 
divides the East from the West, and it stands between the 
Romanic and Germanic civilisations and the Slavonic world. 
Being situated between the East and the West, Roumania 
became the battle-ground and the Alsatia of Eastern Europe. In 
the numerous wars between Turkey and Hungary, and the sub- 
sequent ones between Turkey and Russia, Roumania was 
ravaged and devastated by the combatants. Between 1768 and 
1854 Roumania suffered six occupations and as many Turkish 
conquests. Thus the naturally extremely fertile and promising 
country remained backward, weak, and poor. Roumania was 
nominally independent. It was divided into two principalities, 
Moldavia and Walachia. However, their rulers were appointed 
by the Sultan of Turkey, and to him they had to pay tribute. 
Roumania was a Turkish dependency. 

The Roumanian territories occupy a most important strate- 
gical position, because they command the lower reaches and the 
mouths of the Danube, and because they separate Russia and 
Turkey on the one hand and Russia and Austria-Hungary on 
the other hand. On account of their strategical importance 
their three neighbours, Russia, Turkey, and Austria-Hungary, 
naturally endeavoured to draw the Roumanian territories into 
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their orbit. Roumania became a hotbed of intrigue and a bong 
of contention to its neighbours. Russia, the most expansionist 
of the three Powers, was particularly anxious to subject Rov. 
mania to her influence. From a letter of the 10th of September 
1782 to Joseph the Second, we learn that Catherine the Second 
of Russia desired to make Moldavia and Walachia a Russian 
Protectorate. In 1834 Russia endeavoured to unite Moldavia and 
Walachia under the government of a Russian prince, but did not 
succeed owing to Europe’s opposition. .When, in 1848, a revo- 
lution broke out in the two principalities, Russia and Turkey 
interfered, and the Roumanians were for a time placed under a 
Russo-Turkish dictatorship. After the Crimean War Napoleon 
the Third wished to make the Roumanian principalities 4 
French outpost against Russia. Desiring to strengthen the 
principalities on the Danube, the Powers of Europe guaranteed 
the integrity of Moldavia and Walachia, which, however, were 
to remain under the suzerainty of Turkey. Desiring at the same 
time to weaken Russia, the Western Powers resolved to deprive 
that country of a most important strategical position. They 
forced Russia at the Peace of Paris to cede to the Roumanians 
that part of Bessarabia which controls the mouths of the Danube. 
Exhausted Russia had to give way to force, but she resolved to 
retake Southern Bessarabia at the first opportunity. 

The oppression and hardships which the Roumanians had 
suffered during many centuries owing to their weakness awakened 
among them the desire for union and independence. A move- 
ment for the union of Moldavia and Walachia arose towards the 
middle of last century, but Russia opposed the union, desiring 
to keep Roumania weak and divided, and fearing that a united 
Roumania might fall under the rule of a non-Russian prince. 
In 1857 the representative assemblies of Moldavia and Walachia 
resolved that the two principalities should be united into one 
country, to be named Roumania. Notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of the Powers, the Roumanians in Moldavia and Walachia 
elected in 1859 Prince Couza, a Roumanian, for their joint ruler. 
Prince Couza enfranchised the serfs, and began to reform the 
army; but he made himself disliked in many ways, and at last 
he was forcibly deposed. Desiring to receive a Western Euro- 
pean ruler, the choice of the Roumanians fell upon Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollern. Russia opposed his election in vain. 
He was elected practically unanimously. At a plebiscite 685,969 
electors voted for Prince Charles, and only 224 against him. 
In 1866, at the time of his election, the Prince was only twenty- 
seven years old. Russia’s last hope that Prince Charles would 
marry a Russian princess and thus become susceptible to Russian 
influence was also disappointed, for the prince married the 
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highly-gifted Princess Elizabeth of Wied, who is universally 
known by her nom de plume Carmen Sylva. 
Prince Charles, like a true Hohenzollern, began to re-estab- 









‘eal lish order and discipline in the ill-governed, impoverished, and 
Secon intrigue-ridden country. His first care was the army. When 
Rosell he came to Roumania, the country was too poor to pay its troops. 


There were a few ill-armed, ill-disciplined, and unreliable regi- 
ments. In the arsenals there was scarcely any ammunition. 
There were no fortifications worthy of the name. Step by step 
universal service was introduced. At present Roumania has a 










aa standing army of 98,000 men, and she can place 500,000 men 
seal into the field in case of war. Their armament is excellent. A 
se “a great chain of fortresses which runs from Foeshani to Galatz 





protects the open frontier of the country towards Russia, and 
Bucharest, with its huge circle of forts, is the most strongly 
fortified capital in Europe, Paris alone excepted. Prince Charles 
was a man of great military, administrative, and political 
sagacity ; he was an indefatigable worker, and largely through 
his personal activity Roumania became a modern State. The 
administration of the country was reorganised, its finances were 
put in order, railways and roads were built, harbours were con- 



































-— structed, banks were established, agriculture and forestry were 
fostered, peasant proprietors were created, agricultural co-opera- 
: tl tion was encouraged, justice and education were improved, 
beeitll science and art were promoted. Roumania became not only @ 
nna — but also a well-ordered, prosperous, and progressive 
ate. 
ll When in 1866 Prince Charles took leave of his relative King 
nite William of Prussia in Berlin, the latter said to the young prince : 
ind ‘I wish you good luck in your undertaking. At the same time 
—ahie I must say I find it humiliating that a Hohenzollern should be 
eae @ vassal of the Crescent.’ Prince Charles replied : ‘Sire, I will 
posi- bear that dependence only as long as I am legally obliged to. 
chia Meanwhile I shall concentrate all my energy upon the task of 
heii shaking off the Turkish supremacy on the field of battle.’ 
ve ‘In 1877 the Russo-Turkish War broke out. At that time 
“last Prince Charles had been only eleven years in Roumania. How- 
nil ever, during that short space of time he had improved the 
init Roumanian army with such skill, devotion, and energy that he 
otis had succeeded in creating a very powerful and reliable force. 
969 The Russo-Turkish War gave the Prince the opportunity which 
sa he longed for. Russia wished to invade Turkey in the usual 
nty- way by marching her armies through Roumanian territory. 
suld The prince gave Russia permission to do so by a treaty, and 
nts offered at the same time to support her with his own troops. 





However, the Czar Alexander declared to General Ghika, the 
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Roumanian agent, that Roumania could be allowed to aid Russia 
only if the Roumanian army were placed under Russian com- 
mand. In a note signed by Prince Gortschakov, which reached 
the prince on the 17th-29th of May 1877, Roumania was told: 














La Russie n’a pas besoin du concours de l’armée Roumaine. Les forces 
qu’elle a mises en mouvement & l’effet de combattre la Turquie sont plus 
que suffisantes pour atteindre ce but élevé que l’Empereur s'est posé en 
commengant la guerre actuelle. .. . 

La sécurité extérieure de la Roumanie ne l’oblige guére & attaquer la 
Turquie. Si... le Gouvernement Roumain se croit tenu d’honneur 4 
entreprendre une action offensive contre l’Empire Ottoman cette action ne 
doit en aucun cas géner l’exécution du plan général des grandes opérations 
de l’armée Russe, & l’ombre desquelles exclusivement ont pu étre jetées les 
bases des destinées futures de ]’Etat Roumain. 





























In a very offensive tone Roumania’s offer of support was 
declined. She was told that her help was unnecessary, and she 
was at the same time reminded that she could continue to exist 
only ‘in the shadow of the Russian army.’ 

Russia entered upon the war with Turkey with a strong sense 
of grievance against Roumania, because Roumania had been 
given by the Powers the strategically very important southern 
part of Bessarabia which dominates the mouths of the Danube. 
That sense of grievance was apparently not diminished by the 
consideration that the Powers, not Roumania, had despoiled 
Russia at the Peace of Paris, that Roumania was the innocent 
recipient of territory which the European Powers had given to 
her. Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before 
@ fall. The Russian troops did not prove ‘ more than sufficient 
to defeat the Turkish armies,’ as the Russian Government had 
proclaimed. On the contrary, the Russian army suffered two 
disastrous defeats at Plevna. Had the Turks possessed abler 
commanders they might easily have cut the Russian armies from 
their base and captured or destroyed them. The blow was 
stunning. With the fear of annihilation before him, the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, the Russian Commander-in-Chief, remembered 
Roumania’s offer of assistance which had so haughtily been 
declined. On the 19th-31st of July 1877, immediately after the 
second defeat at Plevna, he sent to Prince Charles the following 
message in cipher: ‘ Les Turcs, ayant amassé les plus grandes 
masses & Plevna, nous abiment. Prie de faire fusion, démon- 
stration et, si possible, passage du Danube que Tu désires faire.’ 
While Prince Charles prepared to advance his army into Turkey, 
the Turks attacked the Russian troops at the Shipka Pass with 
the greatest fury, and the Grand Duke Nicholas felt compelled 
to give further expression of his alarm and his urgent need of 
Roumanian assistance in the following telegram, which he sent 
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Russia to Prince Charles on the 10th-22nd of August: ‘Quand peux-tu 
n com- passer? Frais le aussitét que possible. On s’acharne 4 Chipka. 
reached Plusieurs attaques sont repoussées depuis le matin 9 aofit. 
told : Combat continue malgré nuit.’ 
en fooms The Russian army was in desperate straits, and it is no 
ont plus exaggeration to say that it was saved by the Roumanians from 
posé en defeat, and perhaps from annihilation. Prince Charles was given 
the supreme command of the combined Russian and Roumanian 
— forces before Plevna. He saved the much compromised situa- 
tie tion. The brilliant conduct of the Roumanian troops in the 
érations storming of the Grivitza redoubt practically decided not only 
atées leg the fate of Plevna but the history of the war. The Czar was 
full of gratitude for the great and timely service which Roumania 
t was had rendered, and he expressed his gratitude repeatedly to the 
nd she prince in the warmest terms. When he went back to Russia he 
» exist parted from Prince Charles at Jassy. His parting words were 






‘Les Roumains peuvent dans l’avenir compter en toute occa- 
sion sur mon sympathique et puissant appui.’ The generous 
sentiments and spontaneous promises of the Czar were not 
heeded by official Russia. The Russian diplomats and generals 
treated Roumania as if it were a conquered country. In reply 
to Roumania’s remonstrances Prince Gortchakov threatened to 
disarm the Roumanian army by force. 

When Russia no longer needed Roumania’s assistance, she 
thought of taking away from that country Southern Bessarabia, 
which she had received from the Powers at the Peace of Paris 
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icient in 1856. Ominous rumours of Russia’s intention began to circu- 
t had late, and the overbearing attitude of the Russian statesmen and 
to. generals towards Roumania, and the concentration of large 
abler bodies of Russian troops near Bucharest, seemed to indicate that 
frous Russia harboured indeed evil intentions towards Rowmania. In 
was the beginning of January 1878 Prince Charles wrote to his friend, 
rand the German Crown Prince : 
ered The newspapers bring the rumour that the Russians intend to take back 
been from Roumania the districts of Bessarabia which have become Roumanian 
' the through the Treaty of Paris. I cannot believe this to be true, especially in 
ving view of the great services which we have rendered them at the most critical 
d moment! Besides, such a change of frontier would be distinctly opposed to 
andes the interests of Germany and Austria, which must see to it that the mouths 
non- of the Danube do not fall into the hands of a Great Power. Besides, in 
ire.’ Article If. of the Russo-Roumanian treaty of 1877, which regulates the 
key, passage of the Russian Army through Roumania, it is distinctly stated that 
vith the Government of his Majesty the Emperor of Russia binds itself to preserve 
lled and to defend the integrity of Roumania. 
1 of Towards the end of January 1878 Prince Charles appealed to 
sent the German Emperor for sympathy and support, but he appealed 
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in vain. Russia was determined to take from Roumania Southern 
Bessarabia, and Germany did not feel inclined to interfere. The 
Russian Government, having to encounter the opposition of 
Roumania alone, paid no heed to her remonstrances. In the 
beginning of February Prince Charles sent his Minister Cogal- 
niceanu to the Czar to plead for justice and fair treatment, and 
to remind him of his promise made at Jassy. But all was in 
vain. The Roumanians had to abandon Southern Bessarabia 
without resistance in order to escape a war with Russia. Lord 
Béaconsfield told Cogalniceanu in London: ‘En _ politique 
l’ingratitude est souvent le prix des meilleurs services.’ 

The territory conquered by Russia with Roumania’s assist- 
ance in Eastern Turkey was given to Bulgaria. Roumania was 
not even allowed to take part in the peace negotiations at San 
Stefano. Only the Dobrudja was handed over to Roumania in 
compensation for the loss of Southern Bessarabia. In view of 
her great services and her great sacrifices, and in view of the 
fact that she had fought at Russia’s side and had saved that 
country from disaster and disgrace, Roumania was entitled to 
adequate territorial compensation. Instead of this she received 
only the fever-stricken swamp of the Dobrudja, which, it is 
true, she turned at enormous expense into a rich and healthy 
agricultural district. However, as the Dobrudja is only slightly 
larger than the fertile and exceedingly valuable portion of 
Bessarabia which Russia took away from Roumania, Roumania 
received practically no compensation. While as a result of the 
Russo-Turkish War an independent Bulgaria was created, which 
with Roumelia has 96,000 square kilometres; while Servia, 
which entered the war only after the fall of Plevna, received 
10,000 square kilometres ; and while Greece, which had not fired 
a shot, was given Thessaly and part of the Epirus, Roumania 
received an increment of only about 6000 square kilometres. 
The only real advantage which she derived from the war was that 
it enabled her to shake off the Sultan’s suzerainty and to make 
herself independent. The principality of Roumania became 4 
kingdom in 1881, when Prince Charles was crowned King. 

In the delimitation of the Dobrudja, Russia treated Roumania 
very badly. Roumania desired to receive Silistria for economic 
and strategical reasons. SGilistria is a strong fortress on the 
Danube in the south of the Dobrudja able to protect the 
Dobrudja against Bulgaria. The Danube forms very wide 
lagoons and morasses in its lower reaches. Close to Silistria is 
the only point where the construction of a bridge over the 
Danube between Roumania proper and the southern Dobrudja 
is practicable. Roumania naturally desired to obtain that indis- 
pensable connecting-link with her new possession. Besides, 
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Bilistria is, owing to its strong strategical position, the key to 
the Dobrudja. The Roumanians strongly wished to possess that 
key, but the Russians were determined that Silistria should fall 
to Bulgaria, for they saw in Bulgaria, which they had created, 
a Russian dependency if not a Russian province. Bulgaria was 
given Silistria to spite and to weaken Roumania. On the 16th- 
%8th of February 1878 Prince Charles wrote to his father: ‘ For 
Roumania the acquisition of Silistria, which is the key to the 
Dobrudja, is a necessity. We should have received that fortress 
had we not quarrelled with Russia.’ During the adjustment of 
the Russo-Bulgarian frontier near Silistria a collision between 
the Russian and the Roumanian troops was avoided with 
difficulty. 

It need scarcely be stated that Russia’s proceeding exasper- 
ated the Roumanians to the utmost, and that it left among them 
a feeling of deep and abiding resentment, not only towards 
Russia, which had humiliated Roumania and which had appro- 
priated a large piece of valuable Roumanian soil, but also towards 
Bulgaria, which had been given the key to the Dobrudja, the 
coveted fortress of Silistria. The wrongs they had suffered 
naturally caused the Roumanians to look for support to Russia’s 
opponents, towards Germany and Austria-Hungary. Roumania 
became a supporter, if not an adjunct, of the Austro-German 
alliance. That was to be foreseen. It was the logical conse- 
quence of Russia’s high-handed proceeding. Before the Congress 
of Berlin Bismarck said jestingly but truly : ‘Le Congrés c’est 
moi.’ He had it in his power to give satisfaction to the Rou- 
manians. However, he did not oppose Russia’s desire to despoil 
them. He abstained from action partly in order to spare 
Russia’s susceptibilities, but probably chiefly in order to gain 
for Germany and Austria-Hungary a powerful supporter in the 
event of a war with Russia. Henceforth Roumania’s active 
assistance could be counted upon in case of a Russo-German war. 

Roumania’s tendency to gravitate towards Germany and 
Austria-Hungary was considerably strengthened through the 
dynastic and personal ties which connect the ruling houses of 
Roumania, Germany, and Austria. King Charles has certainly 
tried during the whole of his long reign to be a good Roumanian 
and to act as a good Roumanian. He has served his adopted 
country with all his strength, and he has served it well. Still, 
he is by birth a German, and he is by training and instinct a 
German prince and @ Prussian officer. It is therefore only 
natural that his sympathies are rather with the Germanic than 
with the Slavonic nations, and the sympathies of a ruler uncon- 
sciously influence his policy, be he ever so conscientious. His- 
torical development and the natural influences of upbringing, 
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family bonds, blood and sympathy on the part of King Charles, 
whose views strongly affect the policy of the Roumanian Govern. 
ment, have gradually, and almost insensibly, given a philo-German 
direction to Roumania’s policy. 

Russia’s ill-treatment immediately strengthened the bonds 
between Roumania andGermany. In March 1880 Prince Charles 


wrote to Bismarck : 


Owing to her geographical position, Roumania is destined to play an 
important part in the settlement of the Eastern Question, and as she is 
the defender of the mouths of the Danube, the greatest German river, 
German and Roumanian interests tend to become closely united. We 
sincerely desire to support the interests of Germany, especially as such action 
is in harmony with our economic development. Consequently, it will be 
the aim of my Government carefully to promote the valuable relations with 
the German Empire, and I hope that my country may count upon the 
benevolent support of Germany in all future contingencies. 


The relations between Austria-Hungary and Roumania also 
became rapidly more cordial and intimate. On the 21st of April 
1880 Count Andrassy, with whom Prince Bismarck had con- 
cluded the Austro-German alliance of 1879, wrote to Prince 
Charles : 


I am convinced that the most important interests of Austria~-Hungary 
and of Roumania are identical. In my opinion, which I may express more 
freely since I have retired into private life, Roumania and Austria-Hungary 
are in their own interest and in that of Europe obliged to form an effective 
barrier against the Slavonisation of the eastern parts of Europe. It is 
their common task to prevent the union of the Northern and of the Southern 
Slavs. An abandonment of that policy would lead to many perils for 
Austria-Hungary and to Roumania’s disappearance. The leading motive 
of my policy, whilst I was in office, was the conviction that the interests of 
Austria-Hungary and of Roumania are identical. . . . 

The Austro-German alliance is not for a day. Its scope is limited toa 
natural defence against a natural danger. Its aim is, as your Royal High- 
ness is no doubt aware, that Austria-Hungary and Germany should be 
united in the event of a Russian attack. Roumania has, in my opinion, 
only to possess the desire in order to be the third member of the alliance. 
Roumania need only declare that, in case of an attack, she will turn towards 
the two allied Empires. Such a declaration would be morally binding upon 
Austria-Hungary and Germany, unless Austria-Hungary and Germany 
should repudiate that Roumanian declaration, a step which, as guarantors 
of the Peace of Berlin, they neither would nor could take. 


In 1883 the Austro-German Alliance was, through Italy’s 
accession, converted into a triple alliance. Roumania began to 
be looked upon as a very valuable adjunct of the Triple Alliance, 
and her value to the Central European Powers increased rapidly 
with the growth of the Roumanian Army. Therefore the Powers 
of the Triple Alliance assiduously cultivated Roumania’s good- 
will. They sent to Bucharest their most eminent diplomats. 
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Germany sent there as ambassadors Prince Biilow and Herr von 
Kiderlen-Waechter, Austria was represented at the Court of King 
Charles by Count Goluchowski, Count Aehrenthal and the 
Marquis of Pallavicini, Italy sent there Count Tornielli. It was 
asserted in well-informed quarters that the Triple Alliance was 
in reality a quadruple alliance. In case of a war with Russia, 
Roumania could count upon the support of the Triple Alliance, 
and probably also of Turkey. Her position seemed unassailable. 
Her pre-eminence among the smaller States of South-Eastern 
Europe seemed unchallengeable. Owing to her large and excellent 
army, and her powerful connexions, Roumania seemed destined 
to play the leading part in the solution of the Eastern Question, 
and she was determined to make her voice heard if a territorial 
re-arrangement should take place in the Balkan Peninsula. 
When in the course of 1902 the troubles in Macedonia became 
acute, and interference by the Powers seemed to be impending, 
Roumania thought it necessary to define her position and policy. 
On the 17th of January 1903 she sent, through M. Bratiano, 
her Minister of Foreign Affairs, a circular note to the Powers, 
which was worded as follows : 


Le gouvernement de §.M. le Roi de Roumanie, confiant dans les efforts 
des grandes puissances en vue d’assurer le Statu quo dans la Péninsule 
balkanique et animé du plus vif désir de contribuer au maintien de la paix 
si nécessaire au développement du royaume, s'est abstenu de toute interven- 
tion capable d’augmenter les causes actuelles de complications. 

Ni l’excitation des esprits, ni les agitations répétées dans les Balkans ne 
lui ont fait abandonner l’attitude calme et réservée qu’il s’est imposée 
vis-a-vis des affaires de Macédoine. Notre politique n’a pas cessé un seul 
instant de s’inspirer des principes permanents qui l’ont toujours guidée et 
qui ont fait considérer le royaume comme un représentant des grands 
intéréts pacifiques de l’Orient de l'Europe. C’est uniquement dans ce sens 
que s’est constamment manifestée notre action. 

Mais notre attitude correcte ne saurait infirmer ni les intéréts qui se 
rattachent pour nous aux événements pouvant surgir dans la péninsule 
balkanique, ni l’attention sérieuse que nous devons leur accorder. 

En particulier, les affaires de Macédoine font l’objet de nos preoccupa- 
tions incessantes ; car elles intéressent l’avenir d’une nombreuse population 
de race roumaine et l’équilibre politique dans la Péninsule. 

Je n’ai pas besoin d’insister, ni de développer les raisons pour lesquelles 
rien de ce qui touche @ cet équilibre ne saurait laisser la Roumanie 
indifférente. 

D’autre part, les liens qui nous unissent aux Roumains de Macédoine ne 
nous permettent pas de nous désintéresser de leur sort. Le désir de ]’Europe 
de voir améliorer la situation des populations de la Turquie ne se réduit 
certainement pas aux seules relations entre musulmans et chrétiens; elle 
s’étend aussi aux rapports d’égalité qui doivent exister entre les nationalités 
chrétiennes. 

C’est sous ce point de vue que nous avons toujours envisagé nos obliga- 
tions envers les populations roumaines, pour la culture desquelles nous avons 
déja fait tant de sacrifices pécuniaires. 
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I have italicised three passages in which it was stated that 
Roumania wished to see the status quo and the then existing 
equilibrium maintained, and that she could not view with indiffer- 
ence any disturbance of that equilibrium. Roumania gave full and 
timely warning to the world that no partition of the Turkish 
dominions in Europe could take place without her concurrence, 
Bulgaria particularly was apprised of Roumania’s determination. 
When, in the autumn of 1912, friction between Turkey and the 
Balkan States became acute, Bulgaria was again reminded by 
Roumania that Roumania would claim compensation if Bul- 
garia should conquer Turkish territory in the event of a war. 
However, as Bulgaria had declared that she was not bent on 
making war but only on obtaining reforms from Turkey, the 
Roumanian Government did not insist. Three weeks before the 
outbreak of the war the Bulgarian representative in Bucharest 
confidentially and categorically declared on behalf of his Govern- 
ment to Roumania that there would be no war. The often heard 
assertion that, before the war, Roumania was asked to join the 
Allies and that she refused to do so is a fable. 

The outbreak of the war took Roumania and all Europe by 
surprise. Before the commencement of hostilities the Allies 
declared publicly that they fought, not for territory, but only for 
the autonomy of the Christian provinces of Turkey, while 
Austria-Hungary and Russia, acting in the name and on behalf 
of the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente, declared that the 
status quo should be maintained in the Balkan Peninsula, what- 
ever be the issue of the war. After the outbreak of the war, the 
Bulgarian representative in Bucharest informed the Roumanian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in a note that the Allies had no terri- 
torial aims, but intended only to secure Macedonia’s autonomy. 
Roumania based her conduct on these declarations, and did not 
push her claim for compensation. When, however, the Allies, 
with Europe’s consent, abandoned their previously proclaimed 
attitude of disinterestedness and demanded from Turkey the 
cession of vast territories, the Roumanians asked Bulgaria for 
compensation in accordance with the policy which they had 
repeatedly laid down, and demanded a strip of territory along 
the southern border of the Dobrudja including the town of 
Silistria. 

Roumania’s demand was received with indignation by many 
people in Bulgaria and Western Europe. ‘ What right,’ it was 
asked, ‘has Roumania to demand a piece of territory from Bul- 
garia in consequence of a war in which Bulgaria has made enor- 
mous sacrifices whilst Roumania has not fired a shot?’ Many 
English publicists called Roumania’s demand an attempt at black- 
mail and extortion. In a cartoon in Punch a Roumanian assassin 
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was depicted in the act of stabbing Bulgaria in the back whilst 
Bulgaria was desperately fighting with Turkey. 

The Roumanians have always hoped to obtain the possession 
of Silistria if a territorial re-arrangement should take place in 
the Balkan Peninsula. To all who are acquainted with the history 
of Roumania, and especially with the settlement of the Russo- 
Turkish War, it must be clear that the Roumanians felt aggrieved 
at having been forcibly and unjustly deprived of Silistria, and 
that they bear a grudge against the Bulgarians, who possess it. 
Their grudge and their desire to obtain Silistria are perfectly 
natural. However, the question is not only whether their resent- 
ment is understandable and whether their wishes are natural, 
but whether their claims are just and whether they would be well 
advised in pushing them at all costs, even at the cost of a war 
with Bulgaria. 

From the Roumanian note of January 1903, given above, and 
from declarations more recently made, it appears that the 
Roumanians base their demand for territorial compensation, in 
the event of an alteration of the status quo in the south-east of 
Europe, upon the maintenance of the balance of power in the 
Balkan Peninsula. The doctrine of the balance of power is as 
old as civilisation. The maintenance of the balance of power 
on the Continent of Europe has been one of the principal aims, 
if not the very keystone, of British foreign policy since the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. Great Britain has fought her greatest wars 
for the maintenance of the European equilibrium which guarantees 
her security. If Great Britain felt entitled to fight her greatest . 
wars for the maintenance of the equilibrium on the Continent, 
Roumania will no doubt feel equally strongly justified in fighting 
for the equilibrium of the Balkan Peninsula. 

The object of national policy is not to act in accordance with 
the dictates of abstract justice or of political doctrine and.-tradi- 
tion, but to promote the interests of the nation, to increase the 
national strength and the national well-being. Considering 
Roumania’s policy from the point of view of the salus publica, 
it seems to the dispassionate and sympathetic observer that her 
present policy is perhaps a mistaken one. Apparently she follows 
not a policy of interest, but of sentiment. Apparently her policy 
is guided, not by national considerations, but by resentment, and, 
what is worse, by misdirected resentment. It is understandable 
that the Roumanians are angry that Silistria is in Bulgarian hands. 
However, they should remember that the Russians, not the Bul- 
garians, have deprived Roumania of that important and valuable 
town, which undoubtedly ought to belong to her. They should 
remember that the Bulgarians hold Silistria by exactly the same 
right by which the Roumanians held Southern Bessarabia before 
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the Russo-Turkish War. Roumania might conceivably be able 
to obtain Silistria from Bulgaria, either by force or by overawing 
that country without resorting to arms, but she should remember 
that the forcible acquisition of Silistria—even if only diplomatic 
force should be used—might possibly leave among their Bulgarian 
neighbours as deep and as lasting a feeling of hatred against 
Roumania as the seizure of Southern Bessarabia left among the 
Roumanians. Roumania seems to be making the same mistake 
with regard to Bulgaria which Russia made with regard to 
Roumania thirty-five years ago. Besides, Roumanians should 
remember that the pushing of her claim to Silistria might result 
in war with Bulgaria, that such a war might involve the whole 
Continent of Europe, and that no statesman can foretell what 
the ultimate consequences of such a war might be to the 
Roumanians themselves. National policy should be directed, not 
by resentment, but by advantage. Roumanian statesmen should 
ask themselves whether the forcible acquisition of a strip of Bul- 
garian territory with Silistria would not be too dearly bought at the 
price of Bulgaria’s hostility. They should bear in mind that 
a day might come when Bulgarian support might be invaluable 
to them. " 

Apparently the statesmen of Roumania look for guidance 
rather to the past than to the future. Their gaze appears to be 
still confined to that narrow horizon which was theirs in former 
times. They seem to fail, as yet, to understand the great vista 
which the recent events in the Balkan Peninsula and the im- 
. portant changes in the grouping of the European Powers have 
opened for them. Formerly, when Roumania was small, weak 
and poor, the highest ambition of her statesmen was to see their 
country undiminished and at peace. When Prince Charles 
entered the principality he swore: ‘Jur de a pazi legile Rou- 
maniei, d’a mentine drepturile sale si integritatea teritoriului’ 
(I swear to respect Roumania’s laws, to uphold her rights, and to 
preserve her territories). Later on, the highest hope of the 
Roumanians was to acquire a few thousand square kilometres of 
additional territory. On the 2nd of February 1869 Bismarck 
wrote to Prince Charles : ‘ Roumania’s ideal should be to become 
la Belgique des bouches du Danube.’ That became indeed her 
ideal. On the 15th-27th of November 1875 Prince Charles 
wrote to his father: ‘It is Roumania’s destiny to become the 
Belgium of the Lower Danube. Why do the Cabinets of Europe 
hesitate to make known that fact? We in Roumania can wait a 
little longer, but such a step would be a guarantee of peace in the 
East.’ 

The modesty of Roumania’s ambitions may be seen from her 
repeated announcements in favour of the status quo in the Balkan 
Peninsula. Now, when the status quo in the Balkan Peninsula 
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has disappeared, her chief ambition seems to be to acquire a few 
square miles of Bulgarian territory with the town of Silistria. 
Roumania should have greater aims. Roumania within its 
present borders seems to be merely the nucleus of a larger State. 
Modern States are based upon nationality. Now, only a little 
more than one-half of the Roumanian people dwell in the kingdom 
of Roumania. According to the latest statistics, the Roumanian 
population is distributed among the following States : 


In Roumania ‘ : f . 8,000,000 Roumanians 
In Austria- shat nied ‘ : . 3,500,000 a 

In Russia . , . 1,500,000 a 

In Turkey . t ‘ ; , 400,000 Ps 

In Servia : : : ; . 350,000 © 

In Bulgaria : ; ; 2 100,000 aa 

In Greece : ‘ 50,000 





Total 13,900,000 


The importance of the Roumanian population in South-Eastern 
Europe may be seen from the fact that Austria-Hungary con- 
tains only twelve million Germans and only ten million Magyars. 
Surely a race which is numerically considerably stronger than the 
Austro-Germans or the Magyars has claims to greatness. It 
should not be satisfied to be a small State, ‘the Belgium of the 
Danube.’ 

Roumanians dwell in dense masses in the districts of Russia 
and of Austria-Hungary adjoining Roumania. Nearly all the 
great European States are organised nations. Austria~-Hungary 
isan exception. It is a mediaeval anachronism among the nation- 
States of Europe. It is a country in which a German-Magyar 
minority rules a Slav majority, and in which sixteen different 
languages are spoken. It has little promise of continued exist- 
ence, and all its neighbour States, and even its Allies, claim 
Austro-Hungarian territory on the ground of nationality in the 
event that the State should go into liquidation. Roumania must 
reckon with the probable break-up of the Austrian Empire. 

The territories of Roumania and the territory of Austria- 
Hungary and Russia which are inhabited principally by Rou- 
manians have the following extent : 

In Roumania . 3 ; . 131,353 square kilometres 


In Austria-Hungary ; . 147,306 va 
In Russian Bessarabia . 20,000 i 





Total . 298, 659 ” 


An Austro-Russian war is not improbable. If, in such a war, 
Russia should be defeated, Roumania might obtain Bessarabia. 
If Austria-Hungary should be defeated, its partition might take 
place, and Roumania might approximately double her territory 
and add to the population not only the 3,500,000 Roumanians 
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living near her border, but also about 2,000,000 people of non. 
Roumanian race who live among them. 

From Bulgaria Roumania can obtain only a little strip of land, 
From Russia and Austria-Hungary she can obtain vast territories 
inhabited by Roumanians. It is obviously in Roumania’s interest 
to keep neutral in a war between Russia and Austria-Hungary. 
On the outbreak of such a war Roumania should mobilise her 
army, and, as soon as the issue becomes apparent, join the victor 
and claim part of the spoils. However, Roumania can pursue 
such a policy with success only if she is much stronger than she 
is at present. Therefore, she should seek support neither with 
Russia nor with Austria-Hungary, in the quarrels of which she 
has no part, but with the Balkan Powers. Roumania has been 
a Turkish dependency, and has narrowly escaped becoming a 
Russian dependency. She has no cause to support the Triple 
Alliance unless she wishes to become an Austrian dependency in 
case of an Austrian victory over Russia and a Russian province 
in case of an Austrian defeat. The downfall of Turkey may mark 
the beginning of great changes in the south-east of Europe. The 
place of Austria-Hungary may be taken by a number of indepen- 
dent medium-sized national States. Herein lies Roumania’s 
chance. 

Bulgaria has made enormous sacrifices during the war. She 
urgently needs peace to recuperate and to develop her vast new 
territory. As peace is her greatest requirement, she would be 
well advised to cede to Roumania the small strip of territory 
which the latter has claimed. It is wise for a small exhausted 
State to have a satisfied Power for a neighbour, especially as she 
may require the support of that neighbour before long. In view 
of her vast territorial gains, Bulgaria can well afford to be 
generous. \ 

Russia has created the Roumano-Bulgarian differences. By 
giving Silistria to Bulgaria, she has estranged Roumania and 
has benefited Bulgaria little. The question of Silistria may 
bring about a war between Bulgaria and Roumania which may 
involve Russia herself. As Bulgaria’s amour propre would be 
wounded by the direct cession of Silistria to Roumania, Russia 
should offer her good services and endeavour to make good the 
wrong which she did to Roumania in 1878. Bulgaria is in want 
of funds. Russia might propose to Bulgaria the cession of the 
territory desired by Roumania against adequate compensation 
with a view to handing it over to Roumania. Russia would 
probably find the sum paid to Bulgaria an excellent investment. 
Her action would endear her to both Bulgaria and Roumania, 
strengthen her influence in the Balkan Peninsula, and tend to 
preserve the peace of the world and her own peace. 
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Until recently Roumania’s greatest interest was the mainten- 
ance of the Balkan equilibrium. Now her greatest interest 
seems to be the maintenance of the equilibrium in South-Eastern 
Europe. She can fulfil this task only in co-operation with the 
Balkan States, and she will probably find it to her advantage 
rather to lean towards the Balkan States than towards either 
group of European Great Powers. 

The moment is critical. Roumanian society is in a state of 
ferment. War fever prevails in Bucharest. War funds are 
being collected throughout the land, and even the poorest clerks 
and workers are contributing their mite to ‘the war against 
Bulgaria.’ The populace clamours for war, and the Govern- 
ment seems to be losing control over the national policy. The 
Roumanians know that a Roumanian attack upon Bulgaria would 
immediately lead to a Russian attack upon Roumania. They 
believe, and are apparently encouraged to believe by non- 
Roumanians, that in certain events Austria-Hungary, or the 
Triple Alliance, would safely see them through. However, 
recent events have changed the grouping of the European 
Powers, and have so much altered the balance of political, and 
especially of military, power in Europe that the Roumanians 
will scarcely be safe in calculating any longer upon the pre- 
dominance of the Triple Alliance in the case of a great European 
war. Moreover, they should remember that if a great European 
war, which Roumania had started, should end in her defeat and 
in that of her supporters, Roumania would have to bear the 
full consequences of her rashness, and they should ask them- 
selves whether the possible gain in case of a war with Bulgaria 
stands in proportion to the immense risk taken. 

King Charles has great influence over Roumania’s foreign 
policy. His sympathies may induce him to pursue an anti- 
Slavonic policy. However, a constitutional king cannot afford 
to follow his personal inclinations. King Charles has inherited 
his great political gifts from his father, Prince Karl Anton of 
Hohenzollern, who has been a wise and reliable adviser to his 
son during the most difficult times. He impressed upon his son : 
‘Ein kluger, und namentlich ein treuer, Regent darf niemals 
persénliche sondern stets nur nationale Politik treiben ’ (a wise, 
and especially a faithful, ruler must never pursue a personal, but 
always only a national, policy). Roumania should follow neither 
a Russian nor an Austrian policy but a Roumanian policy. Then 
she may become one of the Great Powers, but she can do so only 
in co-operation with the Balkan States. 

J. EvLis BARKER. 









































THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


THE MORALS OF FRENCH PLAYS 


It is no doubt a temptation for the reader to think that this 
article should be more accurately entitled ‘The Immorality of 
French Plays.’ Truth often disports itself in the jingling of 
words. Another title that would easily suggest itself would be 
‘ The Morality of the French as seen through their Plays.’ It has 
been too ready an assumption with some writers that life and the 
drama are parallel, and that the morality of the modern world 
can be inferred from that of its theatre. Printed instances are 
numerous. J. J. Weiss, an admirable stage critic, too much 
forgotten already, though he was at his zenith twenty-five years 
ago, has entitled one of his volumes Le Théédtre et les Meurs; 
another volume by a clever and witty though rather superficial 
barrister, M. de Saint-Auban, is called L’Idée Sociale au 
Thédtre; another, written by M. Francois Veuillot, almost 
exclusively from the religious standpoint and very sound in many 
ways, approaches dramatists as Les Prédicateurs de la Scéne. 
All these works assume more or less explicitly that a modern play 
being a slice of life, if you bring enough of these slices together 
you will have a very nearly complete image of modern life, and 
if you disengage their points of view you will obtain something 
like the modern man’s philosophy. 

Nothing is apparently so like daily reality as the play: the 
language we hear in the theatre is our common slang in all its 
stages of refinement or coarseness ; the ideas, the prejudices, the 
manners of theatrical characters must be like those of the people 
we meet in real houses or we damn the play as turgid or senti- 
mental. We resent any intrusion of the dramatist into the 
actions and utterances of his creations, and we imagine that the 
numberless histrionic attempts which year after year succeed 
one another must exhaust the situations possible to our contem- 
poraries. Curiously enough, we conceive no mistrust against the 
veracity of playwrights from their occasional indulgence in the 
apologues called piéces 4 théses, or plays with a purpose. Their 
frequent awkwardness gives us no doubts, and their confidence, 
that of the prefaces with which they are generally published, that 
of the critics who discuss them gravely in the newspapers, only 
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confirm us in the belief that the stage mirrors the world. It is 
only when we look attentively into some considerable portion of 
the dramatic production that we find out that plays are hardly 
ever written for our enlightenment, but merely for our amuse- 
ment; that their outlook is as restricted as that of the short 
stories in the magazines; that they are beset on all sides with 
conventionalities and cramped by the narrowness of the stage; 
that the so-called théses are mostly another effort to give the 
plays actualité ; the philosophical disquisitions of the critics on 
their import inane verbosity or sheer humbug, and the so-called 
ex professo books on the ethics of the stage strings of forgotten 
articles reprinted under fallacious titles. Then you realise that 
you would be more than imprudent to seek the standard of a 
nation’s morality exclusively or even principally in its dramatic 
literature, and you modestly limit yourself to taking stock of 
what the play really holds of current ideas and modern situa- 
tions without hoping to rival in any way @ judicious collection of 
faits-divers from the penny newspapers. There are cartloads 
of mere literature in these professedly objective productions. 
The moral influence of the old comedy was summed up in the 
Latin phrase : Castigat ridendo mores, and that of the tragedy 
in the notion which some Goethean heroine had formed to herself 
of a good romance—viz. a book with characters one would like 
to resemble. To-day our playwrights want to be regarded as 
philosophers and directors of conscience. I once saw with no 
little surprise a Latin volume of Casuistry in the hands of a 
young friend of mine. ‘Are you tormented in your soul?’ I 
asked. ‘No,’ replied he, ‘I am looking for a dramatic theme.’ 
But before fifteen years are over he may give moral consultations 
to deferential journalists. He will be in the right of it. Play- 
wrights sit side by side with jurists in the committees for 
marriage reforms; they have taken the place of bishops in the 
councils of the commonwealth, as physicians replace the con- 
fessors in family consultations. Alexandre Dumas, junior, with 
just a mite of his father’s genius, was the first Frenchman who 
played this réle with perfect seriousness. He wrote plays which 
were technically good and morally daring—that is to say, doubt- 
ful; he appended to them prefaces which were generally much 
better than the plays; when, in his preface to L’Etrangére, in 
1879, he stood as a conservative against the radicalism of Zola, 
his ethics got the credit of his literature, and he was well-nigh 
looked upon as a Father of the Church. 

Some ten years later the French discovered Ibsen, and their 
pleasure in the discovery doubled their belief in the play with 
a far-reaching moral import. Inferior snobbism immediately 
disported itself in symbolism, while the superior kind resulted in 
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Maeterlinckian adaptations. But the credit of the theatrical 
moralists became greater and greater, and several of the rising 
young playwrights did not take the trouble to conceal their 
ambitions, and boldly began to preach at once. 

M. Hervieu is the least sophisticated of all. His dramas are 
simply apologies or demonstrations, and he does not mind if the 
rough side of his tapestry is as visible as the other. In order 
to show that the old adage, Verba volant, is only right when 
the words are kind or at least indifferent, he writes Les Paroles 
Restent, a real charade, in which we see a woman ruined by 
an imprudent speech of a man who afterwards does all he can, 
but in vain, to redeem his inconsiderateness. The title of the 
play is quite superfluous; the least attentive spectator would 
supply it at a second’s notice if it were missing. M. Hervien 
is clearness itself. He is a great feminist, and looks upon our 
Code as barbarously partial for the men. He just picks up some 
text in it and embodies it in a dramatic action destined to show 
its absurdity. In Les Tenailles it will be the article which 
empowers the husband to conduct the education of his children. 
We shall see a man and woman fighting over a delicate boy 
whom the husband wants to send to school while his consort 
refuses. Such scenes happen every day, and Captain Marryat 
has painted one in an immortal manner in the first pages of Mr. 
Midshipman Easy without troubling his head about any sort 
of philosophy. But M. Hervieu makes his case highly dramatic 
by letting us know that the husband is not the father of his son, 
and by turning in consequence the wife into a martyr at once. 
In La Loi de l’ Homme it is another aspect of the same situation. 
An exquisite woman, Madame de Raguais, has to live with her 
husband, a low creature, because she cannot legally establish 
his unworthiness—of which, however, she is sure—and she must 
bear to see her daughter marry the son of her husband’s mistress 
because the wretch takes the side of the impassioned girl. 

When you read a drama of M. Hervieu’s you see both the 
tragic action and the legal demonstration proceed together step 
after step with infallible and geometrical precision, and you 
realise that, whatever legal possibility you might give to 
M. Hervieu to treat, he would in a minute carry it on to the 
stage with counts and countesses instead of the Caiuses and 
Titiuses of the old ethical treatises. But are we convinced by 
his precise machinery? Not at all. We leave the theatre with 
our old impression that everything is not right here below, far 
from it, but it is wise after all that the head of a family should 
be entitled, at least in theory, to final decisions on serious issues. 
The drama lives on individual cases, laws are just the reverse. 

The method of M. Brieux is less rigid than that of M. 
Hervieu ; we feel less while seeing his plays that we are in the 
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hands of a school-teacher who will not let us go until we know 
our lesson thoroughly, but his intention is even more decidedly 
to reform modern society. Blanchette is an indictment against 
the hypocrisy of the so-called encouragement given to primary 
education. . We persuade a girl that if she succeeds in taking a 
degree she will be inevitably successful, and will at once rise 
above the station to which she belonged; but when she has 
secured the precious parchment she finds herself not above but 
out of her class, and need drives her to the worst extremities. 
M. de Réboval is the story of a senator who thinks himself a 
politically unimpeachable character, and privately a model of 
virtue, because he has managed to keep up two homes without 
causing any scandal. The whole fabric of his life comes tosmash 
when his son in home No. 1 falls in love with his daughter in 
home No. 2. Les Trois Filles de M. Dupont shows the necessity 
in which girls are nowadays not to marry, or to marry beneath 
them if they have no money ; no novelty, to be sure, but the play 
is an admirable drama. La Robe Rouge—M. Brieux’s greatest 
success—is a violent attack against the magistracy. A.minor 
judge in some provincial court has no other dream than to don 
the red gown of the high councillor in Paris. By extraordinary 
good luck a murder is committed in his district, and he feels 
sure that if he can find and convict the murderer his promotion 
is certain.. In fact he hunts down the supposed assassin with 
the ferocity of a bloodhound. Les Remplagantes is a scathing 
criticism of the frivolous Parisian women who will not nurse 
their children—I mean their one child—themselves, and trust 
its life to a woman ‘from whose glass they would never drink,’ 
without reflecting that the woman has left her own baby and 
her husband in a far-away village, and that through their selfish 
indulgence a home has been broken. La Femme Seule, now on 
at the Gymnase, is a demonstration that in economics man is 
invariably the enemy of woman when he is not in love with her, 
and concludes with a threatening prophecy that men will sooner 
or later find working women in their way. 

M. Brieux has treated the question of divorce in three or 
four plays—Le Berceau, La Déserteuse, Suzette—invariably from 
the feminist point of view inherited from Alexandre Dumas. 
The future of the children seems to him the chief question to 
consider, and he thinks that no household where there is a child 
ought ever to be broken up, but if this catastrophe actually 
happens the children must be left with their mother, whose 
claims upon them are supreme. Other plays deal with parlia- 
mentary corruption, with the betting mania among the poorer 
classes, with a certain foolish respectable reticence, etc. 
M. Brieux is scared by no subject. 
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Beside this revolutionist, with a great deal of latent 
Christianity in him, we can place M. Paul Bourget, who has 
become harshly traditional as he became a practising Catholic, 
His plays are quite as successful as his novels, but they are very 
different from his early productions, so subtle and tender. He 
takes invariably the side of the strong and narrow-minded if 
they happen to have tradition on their side, and advocates his 
ideas in apparently solidly built dramas. In Le Divorce it js 
the disruption of a man and wife’s happiness because the wife, 
after years of untroubled bliss, has religious scruples about her 
husband’s previous divorce; in l’Emigré it is the réle of the 
aristocracy in our modern society ; in La Barricade it is the class- 
fight, and in Le Tribun it is the impossibility for a politician 
to be true at the same time to his Socialist principles and to his 
paternal instincts. Wherever the exponents of the individualism 
invented by Rousseau and made popular by the Revolution speak 
of the rights of man, M. Bourget comes forward full of the rights 
of society, and showing that they can only be maintained by 
the sacrifice of individuals. If you are rich, strong and con- 
tented, M. Bourget’s plays will give you reasons for putting up 
with the woes of your less fortunate brethren; if you are weak, 
ill-treated and unhappy, you had better keep away from his 
theatre. 

To these three best-known stage preachers one might add 
M. Mirbeau, M. Ancey, M. Descaves, and a few others of less 
note. Most dramatists go the ways of novelists, and as age and 
fortune come to them they feel a growing propensity towards 
moralising. 

Have you an impression that any of the subjects I have 
mentioned is likely to cause considerable stir among the public, 
even among playgoers? Or do you feel, on the contrary, that all 
that may be interesting, but the proper time for discussing it 
is after dinner in a smoking-room, while morals, real morals, are 
reserved for private meditation? To ask the question is to 
answer it. Nobody will get very much excited over the situation 
of school-teachers, or the laziness of society women, or the cor- 
ruption of politicians, or the antediluvian difficulty of marrying 
off girls sans dot, or the grievous faults of Dame Justice, or 
the grievances of the French aristocracy. One knows that a good 
deal of what is wrong here below is inherent in some fundamental 
wrongness, and that the rest has such deep and intricate roots 
that it is difficult to pluck up the principal one. The notion 
is a philosophy in itself. 

What people take a real and living interest in is tangible and 
not academical. If the high cost of living could be clearly and 
dramatically exposed on the stage, the play would be a 
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tremendous success. Write against the Yorkshire schools or 
the meat-packing scandals, you secure an audience at once, and 
the indignant feeling you raise does more than forty years’ work. 
Or take advantage of some transient but very warm emotion, 
and have Electra performed in Spain, or some anti-militarist play 
in Paris at the right moment : you are sure of endangering several 
lives and shaking various institutions. 

If you go to history and inquire what dramas with a purpose 
have ever been effectual, you will invariably find that they 
summed up and voiced some diffused impression, not always the 
one which the dramatist wanted to make use of. La Dame aux 
Camélias aimed at being a denunciation of philistinish hypocrisy ; 
and it was that, no doubt, but it was, above all, the signal of a 
conscious and henceforth avowed indulgence for a certain class 
of women. Les Avariés, by M. Brieux, was also intended to be 
an apology for outspokenness about a very delicate and terrible 
subject, but the feeling it produced was selfish and cynical. 
Whenever an idea is in the air the least spark will make it 
flash. When it is not, no amount of tragical preaching will 
create it. That is why, after all, successful dramas with a purpose 
are first good comedies or tragedies, no matter what their purpose 
may be, and it is foolish, if one wishes to be informed of the pre- 
occupations abroad in a country, to go to the theatre; the right 
place is the roadside inn. 

It is another matter if, instead of being in quest of a list of 
widely discussed issues capable of being put down in a note-book 
and eventually in a newspaper, one is anxious to come at the 
innermost soul of a nation, at the something impalpable which 
with individuals is felt rather than seen in the smile or in the 
tone of the voice, and with communities constitutes what is called 
their spirit or manners. Of this dramatists are admirable though 
very partial exponents. They are, they have to be, men of the 
world, and their vocation, as their success, lies in their aptitude 
to reproduce the gestures of the world, what modern parlance 
terms in a very distorted and restricted sense—life. 

What is the characteristic of the life we can see in the most 
famous works on the modern stage? It is unfortunately too 
easy to say. The knowledge of the age, its activities, its peculiar 
courage, its manifold aspirations, are all there, but never as the 
chief interest ; they are only the background or the frame. The 
centre of interest for the dramatist is at present exclusively 
love. And let there be no mistake ; the love which we see night 
after night on the Parisian stages has long ceased to be the high 
feeling productive of noble actions which it was inexhaustibly 
in medieval literature; it is a passion, all violence and selfish- 
ness, possessing its victims so entirely that we can never know 
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anything about her or him, through four or five acts, except 
that he or she is on the verge of insanity. 

Here it is evident that dramatic literature is not only the 
picture of life but one of its factors. The drama combines with 
modern art, modern music, and practically every materialisation 
of modern sensibility, to make a daily and all-the-year-round 
phenomenon of what nature had intended as a transient con- 
dition. It is not in vain that all we hear and see conjures up 
the same ideas; given a state of society in which idleness and 
eternal self-analysis are the rule with leisured people, these 
people must exasperate the string on which they are for ever 
harping. This, in fact, is the result which we see attained in 
all artificial lives, whether real or imaginary ; one consciousness 
dominates all the others, and it is the sexual one. 

This being the case, it is not surprising that what used to 
be called the storms of passion, the gathering violence of love, 
its crises—jealous or others—its sudden ending, have vanished 
from attention. When the curtain rises on a play of M. de Porto- 
Riche, M. Bataille, M. Bernstein, or any of their numerous 
imitators, we know that the heroine will be at least in the con- 
dition of the Phédre of Racine, and we have no illusion as to 
what we may expect. No chance of any deep-running passion 
which might be everlasting, but might :also be mute. Febris 
est libido nostra. The Didos we see may easily commit suicide 
if they are given up by their loves—nothing in their state of mind 
is more likely ; but if their love dies, a strong instinct tells us 
that they will soon marry again. 

M. Georges Riche—generally known as de Porto-Riche—was 
the initiator of the drama based on this kind of passion. He 
is no benefactor of mankind, to be sure, but he ought not to 
be classed along with the common corrupters whose sole object 
is success. His latest play, le Vieil Homme, performed in 1911, 
brought forth enthusiastic praise, which such a glaringly 
immoral piece did not deserve, but also a storm of abuse, which 
the author did not deserve either. M. de Porto-Riche is a true 
artist. He began as a poet, and nobody is more fastidious 
about his workmanship than he is. His enemies make fun of 
his everlasting delays in the production of his pieces, but artistic 
scrupulousness is so rare nowadays that it ought to be encouraged 
and not laughed at. Certainly M. de Porto-Riche came, in one 
of his plays, Amoureuse, very near the perfection not of Racine, 
as some people will say, but of Marivaux. Unfortunately the 
tact of the man is not so fine as that of the writer. M. de 
Porto-Riche has the modern Jew’s inevitable propensity towards 
the doubtfully rare, the unhealthily exceptional, and the sweet- 
ness of his honeysuckle is not enough to cover other smells from 
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his mould. The naturalness, vivacity and wit of his dialogue, 
the Parisian charm of his women, the poetical atmosphere which 
he spreads over his creations, will not redeem his fame. When 
French literature recovers—as there are sure signs that it will— 
its former healthiness, M. de Porto-Riche will be remembered 
as the man who first managed to make conjugal love look 
impure, and built a whole play, le Vieil Homme, on a pain- 
fully equivocal situation summed up in this speech of a wife 
and mother to her husband: ‘Your son is in love with your 
mistress.’ The sadness which fills those brilliant, sparkling 
plays, the idea that love brings a special Nemesis along with it, 
is not enough to make them moral. The morality one would 
be apt to gain from a prolonged familiarity with these works 
is pure nihilism : get as much out of life as it can possibly give 
you, and when it has nothing left to tempt you turn your back 
upon it. 

M. Bataille and M. Henry Bernstein are the immediate 
disciples of M. de Porto-Riche; they have his belief in the 
fatalism of passion, his cynicism—lI translate the word fearless- 
ness generally used—in taking it for granted, and his dangerous 
tenderness in watching its effects; but M. Bataille is even more 
refined than his master in the notation of subtle corruption, 
and M. Bernstein has rapidly made a reputation for his capacity 
in imagining and handling harrowing scenes of violence. 
M. Bataille is the historian of the women of forty who fall 
in love with the school friends of their son, aged nineteen; or 
of the ageing courtesans whose sons, hearing that they are on 
the eve of being given up by their protector, suddenly appear 
on the scene and frighten the truant into loyalty by means 
perfectly impossible to tell. M. Bernstein makes studies from 
the same kennel, but his low heroes are always on the point 
of committing suicide, or of being irreparably disgraced, or of 
having with their parents horrible scenes in which they dare 
and insult them. You go out of these spectacles with well-nigh 
shattered nerves, but that is exactly the sensation which some 
people are in quest of. 

Needless to say that there is no trace whatever of moral 
beauty in these plays. It seems to be one of the most recog- 
nised dramatic principles of the day that true nobleness of life 
or feeling does not exist, or exists so exceptionally as to be 
totally unconvincing on the stage. Stupidity—invariably re- 
lieved by the author’s own wit—hypocrisy, falseness, selfishness 
and cruelty in every form are the staple of what is called Le 
Théatre Rosse; that is to say, the deliberate expression— 
occasionally heard even at the Comédie Frangaise—of the basest 
tendencies in the human soul. The dark corners which the 
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classic writers did not ignore, but to which they barely alluded, 
are emptied out in the full blaze of the lights. M. Abel 
Hermant with icy-cold bitterness, M. Courteline with a curious 
admixture of good-nature and irony, are the chief representa- 
tives of this heartless satire. 

As a contrast we find the plays of M. Lavedan and 
M. Donnay, which probably picture best the aspects of society 
on which modern drama seems mostly to live, and the philosophy 
with which our contemporaries generally regard them. 

M. Lavedan and M. Donnay are the painters of idle high 
life, and as such they are the lineal successors of a woman on 
whom a considerable portion of this light literature depends, 
Madame de Martel, better known as Gyp. The characters we 
see in their plays, as in Gyp’s dialogues and novels, are mostly 
butterflies, with not enough consistency to be capable of real 
wickedness, but butterflies that had lived in the vicinity of 
a colony of much coarser beings and caught their language. 
When we try to remember the flimsy, brilliant creatures which 
fill those hundreds of volumes, numerous as they are, we only 
see a few types always the same: the man of prey who brings 
all his energies to bear on the one object, to please himself in 
everything ; younger men whom he trains for the same career 
or occasionally fleeces mercilessly and smilingly ; mere boys who 
are already so tired of the game that they speak like old men 
with perfect naturalness ; old men who are punished, in Joubert’s 
phrase, ‘ for loving women too much by loving them too long,’ 
and cry over their lost pleasures like disappointed boys ; women 
risen from nothing into the semblance of something, viewing 
life sometimes with the rapacity, sometimes with the reckless- 
ness, of the people, and perfectly destitute of moral sense. 
Whether we think of Le Nouveau Jeu, or le Vieux Marcheur, 
or le Marquis de Priola, or Education de Prince, or even Amants, 
it is the same thing, and our ears are full of Folly’s bells. 
The scenes we remember are those on which the curtain rises 
in nine out of ten plays, till we are sick of them—suppers at 
Montmartre, very unhealthy seaside places, suspicious boudoirs. 
The philosophy is always the same, too, complete cynicism so 
reckless that it ends by turning against itself and sounding 
like sincerity. As to the language which those flitting shadows 
speak, it is worthy of them: assisted by professional word- 
handlers—writers and artists—they have created a peculiar 
dialect which is better than a slang, both coarse and elegant, 
blending Maupassant with Marivaux, searching, accurate, 
subtle, winged, and elusive, and yet worse than cynical, full 
of quick allusion, ungrammatical, punning and cheap, but as 
picturesque as medieval French. 
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The true influence of the plays written after these models 
lies less in the contagiousness of the characters—perfectly in- 
imitable for whoever is not both young and rich—than in this 
remarkable quality of their language. As I said above, writers 
copy it but they improve it, and thousands of Parisians or 
would-be Parisians do in the theatre what M. Lavedan does 
in the various milieus he haunts; they take careful note of 
what phrases strike them as likely to astonish or dazzle the 
uninitiated, and they retail them to their friends. The pity 
is that this means attitudinising, and a pose of this kind entails 
the very easy imitation of the sentiments it presupposes. Most 
of the so-called Parisian corruption is only a varnish of words 
on the thinnest veneer of materialism, but many people are 
too weak, when once they have learnt imitation, to be themselves 
ever again, and it takes a new current of opinion to sweep the 
puppets out of the way. 

The difference between M. Lavedan and M. Donnay is very 
slight. The former has evident contempt for his paltry heroes ; 
scorn is diffused through all his books, even those in which he 
has no chance of moralising ; and his play, Le Duel, as well as 
a great portion of his non-dramatic productions, shows that his 
philosophy differs widely from that of his models. But he is 
not free from a certain subtle weakness which causes him to 
affect excessive indulgence, and has recently decoyed him into 
writing a frankly immoral comedy, Le Gott du Vice, when he 
wanted to satirise modern laxity. 

M. Donnay has the same indulgence, rendered more dan- 
gerous by the charm he gives to his women, and by an evident 
propensity towards moral anarchism from which M. Lavedan is 
free. He has lived too early in the near vicinity of the mad 
set he describes not to find it impossible to shake off all that 
he has caught from them. Yet he has his philosophy too: the 
gentle melancholy inevitably found in epicures. Life is fas- 
cinating, love is intoxicating, but life and love are fleeting and 
leave sadness behind them. The heroes of M. Bernstein 
disappear with the bitterness of hatred and disappointment in 
them ; those of M. Donnay survive with a taste of soured honey 
for ever in their mouths. This too is copied by thousands of 
poetic snobs, and many a retired coquette who sighs distinguished 
epicurean stoicism behind her fan only recites bits from Donnay. 

The characteristic of the plays of M. Lavedan, M. Donnay, 
and, I ought to add, M. Capus—whose optimism and good 
humour are a clever counterfeit of real health—is the contrast 
between the ready wit of the characters in them and their 
invariable moral mediocrity. Most of these people would be 
charming after-dinner companions, none could make a real 
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mate in life. As to their creators themselves, superior as we 
realise they are to their puppets, they are too eclectic in their 
sympathies, too ready to see the pros and cons even in moral 
difficulties in which a healthily trained mind would see only 
one course, too superficially intelligent, in short, to be of much 
use for those who seek more than the amusement of an evening. 
Even the best of us want more than a knowing shrug of the 
shoulders or winking of the eye to be held above the low waters 
of modern society. 

Are there then no theatres where we can find ‘people we 
would like toresemble’? Yes, but they are few. For years the 
historical plays which will never cease to appeal to the eye 
and the soul reminded us that the theatres used to be the home 
of heroic sentiments. Plays like La Fille de Roland, by Gaston 
de Bornier, were far more effective morally than the best 
constructed piéces a théses. A great deal of even Sardou’s 
reconstitutions had a value of the same kind ; and if M. Rostand 
had chosen to draw on that vein which was so rich in him 
rather than on his imagination, he had an undoubted gift for 
expressing the peculiar quality of French courage. Nobody 
could see dramas from the braver epochs of our national history 
without being conscious of present inferiority. But even the 
historical play has gradually been tainted by the cankering 
materialism which literature calls realism. The tendency is 
to treat it not as a drama, but as an anecdote—very much in 
the tone of M. Lenétre’s fascinating books, and the results are 
not always good. If you asked M. d’Annunzio why he made an 
immoral work of the story of Saint Sebastian, he would no doubt 
tell you that it was out of respect for truth. 

Between the drama proper and the play with a purpose there 
is room for another kind of play working at the same time 
on the brain and the heart of the spectator, and which, in 
default of a better word, one can call the idealist play, the 
development of a high idea or a noble feeling. It is remarkable 
that in this age of scepticism and hardly disguised selfishness 
these echoes of the teaching of old are enthusiastically wel- 
comed, not only by the critics but even by average audiences. 
M. Lavedan’s greatest success was undoubtedly Le Duel, which 
stands out among his works as a fine old residence sometimes 
appears among tinsel seaside villas; it is the story of a priest, 
once a man of the world, who kills the last germs of self-love 
in himself. The dramatic work which caused most sensation 
in the last few years was an awkwardly built but highly thought 
and nobly written intellectual drama, Les Affranchis, by Made- 
moiselle Lenéru. This play, from the technical point of view, 
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was rather poor, and if we lived at an epoch in which 
moral greatness were not considered exceptional, it would lave 
taken the second or third rank, but in these barren days of 
realism it appeared as a piece of platonic beauty. The critics 
spoke of it with astonished respect, which in itself would have 
been significant enough, but this was not all; the play was 
one of those which M. Antoine produces at the Odéon ‘ out of 
sympathy for young dramatists ’—that is to say, in plainer 
language, because he is paid to be charitable for unknown 
talents—and it was to be performed only once, or at most twice ; 
as a matter of fact, it had to be given over and over again, and 
before a month was over it had found its way into the regular 
repertory. Clearly the inspiration of an inexperienced artist had 
met a reaction of the public taste at the right moment. 

But the already established and still growing fame of another 
independent playwright ought long ago to have pointed out to 
dramatic writers that modern audiences have a surfeit of love 
or even of brilliantly varnished realism, and crave something 
else. It is now twenty years since the admiration of all 
competent judges and the surprised enthusiasm of the public 
for two plays entitled l’Envers d’une Sainte and Les Fossiles, 
made the name of M. Francois de Curel known and deeply 
respected. The example of this pre-eminently honest writer 
might be held up to the most ambitious as well as to the most 
sincere. A descendant of an ancient Lorrain family, he might 
have lived a luxurious life, but he chose to follow the career—very 
far from smooth in France—of an engineer. Endowed with 
powerful dramatic faculties, he might have achieved highly 
popular success; he courted supreme distinction. He always 
chose the narrow way in everything. He lives mostly in the 
country, in his native district, dreaming his dreams, waiting 
for real inspiration, indefatigably writing and re-writing his 
works without any attention to outward suggestions. The result 
is first of all a private life eloquent in itself, and in the second 
place a literary production which is not faultless but which 
compels admiration. 

The faults of M. de Curel are intimately connected with 
his qualities. He bears his creations so long in his mind that 
they all ultimately borrow something of his ways of thinking 
and expressing himself; their language is not by any means 
bombastic, but its simplicity could be attained only by exceed- 
ingly refined, intelligent and noble recluses who spent their lives 
in meditation and only spoke on great occasions. It has some- 
thing rhetorical in its spirit, as there is oratory in the general 
expression of the plays themselves. This may be part of the 
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peculiar power of the dramatist, but it requires a certain co- 
operation from the spectator which the latter is not always 
disposed to give. 

However, the necessary harmony between the author and 
his audience once established, M. de Curel’s plays appear as 
rare productions in which we discover under every sentence the 
presence of a poet, a psychologist and a philosopher, master of 
a singularly noble expression and an aristocrat in the true mean- 
ing of the phrase. M. de Curel is as incapable of imagining 
a low character and a common plot as others may be incapable 
of the reverse. His natural bent is towards heroism. A brief 
sketch of one of his best-known works, Les Fossiles, will give 
an idea of his manner. The scene is an old chateau, in which 
an ancient family is slowly dying away with only the pride of 
its name to give it courage. The head of the family, the old 
Duke of Chantemelle, and his son Robert, spend their lives in 
their woods, hunting or brooding, and perfectly unsociable. The 
duchess and her daughter Claire visit the poor and pray. The 
all-absorbing thought for all of them is that there is unequalled 
_ dignity in the greatness of their name, and the cankering anxiety 
is the fear that the name is on the eve of disappearing for ever, 
for Robert is threatened with consumption. One day Robert 
tells his mother that before his end comes he would like to see 
once more the governess of his sister, a poor girl whom the 
duchess has turned out because she suspected her husband to 
be unduly attentive to her. The young man soon confesses that 
he has had a child by the unfortunate governess. He will never 
marry the mother, but he thinks of her baby with the anxiety 
of imminent death. When the duke hears all this his first 
impulse is furious anger, for he has really been in love with 
Héléne Vatrin himself. But gradually he calms himself; a 
thought has dawned upon him: the lost hope of a descendant, 
here it is revived. Let Robert marry Héléne and the name of 
Chantemelle will not die out. ‘I thought of it,’ answers Robert, 
‘but if Héléne comes here she must be the equal of all.’ In 
turn, the old duke, the duchess, and the pure and proud Claire 
accept the sacrifice. But Héléne is no common woman, and 
her own pride has to be conquered too. When it is, and she is 
the wife of Robert, peace seems to inhabit at last the villa near 
the Mediterranean where the family have come to try to save 
Robert’s life. But the nurse of Robert’s child, an abominable 
woman, who knows the story of the old duke’s relations with 
Héléne, tells Robert the awful truth. The latter receives the 
revelation calmly. He does not care for life now that his aim 
has been attained. He travels north with the certainty and the 
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hope—soon fulfilled—of dying, and the play ends with the 
reading of his will, a page of quiet sublimity. 

M. de Curel has not always been so successful as in this 
play. Only once, in the Répas du Lion, has he hit on a plot 
capable of this full development, but all his pieces are conceived 
in the same spirit and written with the same elevation. His 
place among French dramatists is curious. If you ask any 
ordinary playgoer who are his favourites, he will seldom mention 
him, but if you ask him where he places the author of Les 
Fossiles, he will often unhesitatingly give him the first rank. 
The fact is that our minds are inevitably influenced by the 
immense number of dramas written to amuse, but it is also true 
that the streak to which M. de Curel’s production corresponds 
is large enough to be regarded as a feature of the public mind 
tired at last of mere froth and elegant corruption. 

What is the impression left by a comparatively extensive 
study of the modern French stage and of the chief French 
dramatists followed not only in their plays, but in all the ex- 
pressions of their philosophy? Can we find a formula that will 
enable us to bring order in the somewhat intricate statements 
we have made? Is there not, first of all, uppermost in our 
minds, and difficult to dispel, the feeling that modern dramatic 
production in France is, in spite of a few exceptions, a 
tremendous factor of public demoralisation? 

Certainly, nine in ten Parisian plays are more or less overtly 
immoral. The individualism which was turned loose at the 
great Revolution, and has almost uninterruptedly held sway 
in the literary realm even more than elsewhere, is rampant 
on the stage. The fact is that duty is less dramatic—I 
only mean that it is less easy to dramatise—than passion, and 
unbridled creatures are more eloquent than sober men and 
women accustomed to self-denial and to habitual suppression of 
inordinate sentiments. The consequence is that anarchism is 
frequent and that no excuses are given for its appearance. Nay, 
dozens of so-called disciples of Ibsen still go on reasoning about 
the most vital issues, and place in the mouths of the characters 
they invent radical utterances about the destruction of religion, 
society, and even family. But all this radicalism is only the 
cant of the stage, and, in spite of all their apparent boldness, 
the successors of Alexandre Dumas are, as I have said, more 
anxious than ever to retain their claims to the title of guides 
of the modern conscience. Summer after summer, when invited 
by respectable journalists to decide about the great issues of the 
day, they deliver themselves of distinctly conservative opinions. 
They are guarded and timid, the moment they swerve from the 
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beaten track, and, on the contrary, decisive and resolute when 
they find themselves on traditional ground. This is the 
contradiction in playwrights. 

The same is found in the immense majority of playgoers, 
They seem to favour vice—for they will taboo no spectacle, and 
too often they give their wives the same liberty—but they openly 
blame, on leaving the theatre, what they have been so anxious 
not to miss. It is the paradoxical disposition which M. Lavedan 
intended to impugn in his play Le Gott du Vice. 

What are we to infer? That there are’in the air two long 
familiar tendencies, one of which is of the flesh while the other 
is of the spirit. Modern people have become used to over- 
exciting food, and though a constantly better enlightened instinct 
warns them more loudly against the danger of anarchical 
doctrines, they cannot wean themselves from the sights and 
language which subtle corruption and ever-increasing talent have 
made fashionable. Both writers and public are living a fallacy. 

The immediate conclusion we must draw is that the theatre 
does not mirror the city, and that the play is not painted from 
the audience. The theatre is something eminently artificial. 
Whatever playwrights may say or imply, they know that they 
work outside real life. The play is an after-dinner affair, never 
included in the concerns of the serious hours, attended by people 
who wear a special garb, bring in special dispositions, expect 4 
special light, and would be—in fact are every now and then— 
considerably startled when they meet something more like the 
morning light and morning thoughts, as in the plays of M. de 
Curel. It is agreed on all sides that the theatre, just like the 
music-hall, is a concession made by seriousness to folly. The 
most successful plays are none of those I have named for their 
literary or philosophical excellence ; they are mere pieces of ex- 
travagant drollery, like Papa, the Mariage de Mademoiselle 
Beulemans, Le Petit Café, or La Prise de Berg-op-Zoom, with 
which neither morals, nor philosophy, nor art in the higher 
sense of the word, have anything to do. A great deal of the 
language of an epoch is manufactured on the stage by clever 
artisans in phrases—not essentially different in this from 
the higher class of tailors—but its ideas come from deeper 
sources—economics and politics to be named first—which the 
novel, literary criticism, and the multiform newspaper article 
handle and begin to formulate long before the theatre takes note 
of their histrionic value and gives them its apparently vivid 
but in fact flimsy reality. The destructive plays we have Te- 
viewed in this article are manifestations of a belated stage of 
French opinion and of artificial appearances. The state of mind 
at present in the making would be found in the evolution of @ 
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typical Frenchman like M. Jules Lemaitre, or in that of M. 
Barrés, and in the literature of their disciples. It means a 
striking advance in the direction of seriousness, a mistrust 
of wit for wit’s sake, as well as of the empty formulas that 
the past generation delighted in, an anxiety about the morrow, 
made of selfishness to be sure, but including a recognition of 
solidarity and an accompanying responsibility; above all, it 
means a sense of the real which we seemed to have lost and 
which the rising generation possesses to a refreshing exaggera- 
tion; for a time comes when narrow-mindedness and stubborn- 
ness appear refreshing compared with cheap scepticism. 

Of this change the stage shows no traces yet, though litera- 
ture has noticed it for several years. If the reader should wish 
to realise the gulf between the theatre and life, he would have 
only to read a little book, Mon Filleul, published by M. Lavedan 
just as he produced Le Gott du Vice. The contrast is extra- 
ordinary. ‘There is more wit in the play than in the book, but 
this is not the question. M. Lavedan is a very good Frenchman 
and, I might say, a very good man—though somewhat ashamed 
of it—and in both the book and the play there is a moral inspira- 
tion, a desire of improving the times. But, as I said above, Le 
Gott du Vice is a signal failure, stage necessities making it 
imperative for M. Lavedan to be light and affect immorality 
when intending to preach seriousness and morals, while Mon 
Filleul is highly persuasive. Yet in Le Godt du Vice, as well as 
in Mon Filleul, the author wanted to present, and, in fact, did 
present, modern types. But the characters in the play are 
evening Parisians who could only be artificial, superficial and 
bubbling, while those in the book are a very tolerably real god- 
father and godson talking about the subjects of the day in the 
language of the day. The fictitious young man in Mon Filleul, 
as well as the real young men whose opinions Agathon collects 
in Les Jeunes Gens d’Aujourd’hui, are twenty-five years more 
mature than the poor heroes in Le Godt du Vice, who, how- 
ever, are supposed to be their contemporaries. To analyse their 
ideas and sentiments would require another article, for which 
there is undoubtedly no space here, for it means the study of a 
deep change in French mental conditions ; but the mere indica- 
tion of the contrast must be enough to show how hopelessly the 
optics of the stage deform real life. 

ERNEST DIMNET. 
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HOME RULE AND THE HOUSE -OF LORDS 


THE final sitting of the House of Lords on the Home Rule Bill 
was a very interesting social function. Brilliant dresses in the 
open galleries lent an element of colour and variety which the 
Commons can never rival : and the vast assembly on the benches 
afforded one of the too rare occasions when hereditary legislators 
can be seen—if the expression may be pardoned—in bulk. There 
should be strange greetings in such a muster, between noble lords 
endeavouring to recall when last they met in their corporate 
capacity. Was it in the triumphant hour of January 1894 when 
the liberties of Ireland were last submitted to them? or in the 
black day of July 1912, when, perhaps, also the liberties of 
Ireland were not obscurely involved, but when other liberties 
were more directly affected? As I watched the spectacle, one 
phrase illuminated it for me. From the lobby, where they had 
been so grievously crowded, the non-contents came jostling each 
other, the lords spiritual making up by amplitude of lawn for 
what they lacked in numbers. Yet they did bravely in their 
degree, since the temporal peers rejected the measure by only 
four and a half to one, but the bishops by eight and a half. But 
then, as Lord Houghton once said, it is etiquette for a new peer 
to vote with his party for the first session. As the stream flowed 
unabating, long after the miserable trickle of ‘ Contents ’ had run 
dry, some one said to a veteran of the Irish Party near me, 
‘It is just what we saw in 1893.’ ‘ Yes,’ answered the veteran, 
‘but we watched it with very different feelings.’ Only then did 
it flash upon me what it must have meant to see the result of 
long months’ debate and negotiation in the Commons, of long 
years, nay decades, of labour in Ireland, in Great Britain, all 
over the world, submitted to the arbitrament-of an assembly 
which, if it took cognisance at all of Ireland’s national voice, 
heard in it only a motive for refusal. Well, the whirligig 
of time brings its revenges. The House of Lords set itself 
across the path of a national movement, and, as a consequence, 
its vote upon a Home Rule Bill, which in 1894 was an event, is 
in 1913 little more than a ceremony. 

Yet the proceedings upon the Bill deserve notice as the first 
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outcome of the Parliament Act, and its justification. The strictly 
hereditary chamber, with its theoretically unlimited veto, stands 
damned once again by its own act. Consider what it means. 
The principle of Home Rule—for all three Home Rule Bills have 
been in principle the same—was in 1886 debated for twelve days 
in the House of Commons, and rejected by thirty votes. Six years 
of constant discussion in the constituencies altered opinion so 
far that even in the midst of the Parnell split Mr. Gladstone 
came back to power, and after eighty-two days’ debate the Bill 
passed the Commons by a majority larger than that which rejected 
it in 1886. Now it emerges again from the Commons 
after fifty-two days spent on it with @ majority of 110. In 
Ireland eight successive General Elections have returned four- 
fifths of the representation Home Rulers. The only change in the 
attitude of the Lords is that the majority against Home Rule falls 
from 379 to 257. Ten to one, or five to one, what signifies? 
The assembly which meets with such response a legislative pro- 
posal with such a history stands convicted of a partisanship so 
narrow as to render it not merely useless, but a danger to the 
Constitution. 

If there were nothing to go on but the bare figures, a criticism 
of the attitude of the Lords would be superfluous. But nothing 
could be more striking than the discrepancy between the balance 
of argument and the balance of votes: and the debate, not the 
division, may have shown the true temper of Conservative states- 
manship. Herein lies the possibility which seems to render it 
worth while for an Irish Nationalist to analyse closely the issues 
connected with the debate, and to offer some observations upon 
them—bearing in mind not the interest of Ireland only, but of that 
Imperial Constitution under which we all, Irish no less than 
English, have to live and work. 

What emerged from the debate was a general admission that 
something had to be done—that there was a problem to be faced 
in this constant demand of the Irish people for self-governing 
institutions. Nobody of any note was found to affirm confidently 
that ‘twenty years of resolute government’ would give this 
demand its quietus. The Duke of Devonshire, it is true, who led 
of, made little departure from the traditional attitude, but then, 
with all respect be it said, the present Duke is not the late Duke. 
Lord Lansdowne in his speech which closed the Opposition case 
said nothing about resolute government. What he did say was 
significant. ‘ Wait a little longer until land purchase has been 
completed, and in the meantime in God’s name leave the Union 
tlone.’ How long are we to wait? Until the last instalment 
on the sixty-nine years’ purchase system has been banked? 
or until Lord ‘Lansdowne in his patriotic desire to carry through 
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the good work has sold his own Irish land? Why are we to 
wait? Because, says Lord Lansdowne, the driving force of 
Home Rule comes from the agrarian agitation, and ‘ If you could 
offer an average Irish peasant the choice by a secret vote between 
Home Rule and a reduction of the rent charge which he pays— 
a reduction of, say, 10 or 20 per cent.—he would unhesitatingly 
take the cash and let Home Rule go.’ No doubt such motives 
weigh with all men. I recall to mind that in 1881 Lord Lansdowne 
left Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry when Mr. Gladstone proposed a 
Land Bill which would reduce the rents of Lord Lansdowne 
(amongst others) by 10 or 20 per cent. Lord Lansdowne no 
doubt acted in the public interest of his class, and the tenant, in 
the case postulated, could say to himself that he did the same. 
But even if by this process we should dispose of the agrarian 
Home Rulers, what is to be said to the Home Rulers who are 
not farmers, to the Nationalists of Waterford, of Cork, 
of Galway, of Sligo, of Dublin, of Derry? What is to be 
said to the farmers of Wexford, where land purchase is 
virtually complete (unless indeed we are waiting for the last instal- 
ment to work the magic), and where I think Lord Lansdowne 
is aware that a Unionist candidate would stand as poor a chance 
as even in Lord Lansdowne’s own county of Kerry? I am not 
arguing these questions in the abstract ; there has been too much 
talk of Ireland in the abstract throughout these discussions; I 
deal with them in the concrete, as one who knows Ireland chapter 
and verse, county by county, landlord and peasant, better at all 
events than any member of the House of Lords. There were 
however some speakers in the Lords who spoke with knowledge 
of the country, and to them I shall have occasion to refer; but 
let us take first the generalities. 

Lord St. Aldwyn advocated an extension of local self-govern- 
ment so far as to the creation of provincial councils. In other 
words, he has now reached the point which Mr. Chamberlam 
arrived at some thirty years back. This solution has the great 
recommendation of being purely British. Nobody in Ireland has 
ever asked for it, ever suggested it, ever thought of it even; and 
to the best of my belief nobody in Ireland would ever take it, 
which I daresay would be quite satisfactory to Lord St. Aldwyn. 
Lord Curzon objected to the Bill because it blocked the way to 
‘any pacific solution of the Irish question.’ There is then a 
question and a solution needed. But Lord Curzon voted against 
going into the Committee stage, in which he could have adum- 
brated his solution. Lord Grey pleaded earnestly for Home Rule 
as ‘not merely desirable but necessary’ for the Empire, but he 
was against the Bill because it did not create a separate Ulster 
within a federal system. Ontario, he said, would rightly revolt 
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if forced into a union with Quebec. I must deal later with this 
pint. The Duke of Manchester, ‘ speaking as an Ulsterman,’ 
was for federalism in some form as the ‘ eventual solution of this 
troubled question which divided Ireland, the United Kingdom, 
and in a sense the Empire.’ But he avowed that this opinion 
would get him into trouble with his friends. Lord Dunraven 
yoted for the Bill, while condemning many of its provisions. Lord 
Killanin, while sweeping away with angry scorn all the common 
objections to Home Rule, voted against it. 

Finally, and to his speech I attach most importance, the 
Archbishop of York claimed ‘to express the opinions of a very © 
large number of fair-minded citizens’ of Great Britain. He 
avowed ‘a strong bias in favour of some measure of self- 
government for Ireland’; he admitted the existence of ‘a real 
and urgent Irish problem,’ which could not be solved ‘ by merely 
repeating ‘“‘ We will not have Home Rule.’’’ There ‘ twenty 
years of resolute government’ walked the plank. Nor did he 
think it ‘ sufficient to have a policy, however generous, of pro- 
moting the economic welfare of Ireland.’ Overboard with 
‘killing Home Rule by kindness,’ by land purchase, light rail- 
ways, food taxes even. Also, ‘some measure of Home Rule’ 
was ‘ necessary not only to meet the needs of Ireland but to meet 
the needs of the Imperial Parliament.’ He did not ‘think they 
need be alarmed by the pictures drawn of the effect upon the unity 
of the United Kingdom.’ Overboard with the cry of separation. 
What remained? A number of Committee points, but one 
dominant factor, ‘the invincible repugnance of Ulster to this 
Bill.” Herein I think the Archbishop is really representative of 
the ‘ fair-minded citizens’ for whom he speaks. He is for Home 
Rule, he discards the stock arguments against it; but he is 
deterred from accepting the principle by what is to him 
apparently a new fact. What he calls ‘ Ulster’ may resist it by 
force. He does not justify this attitude. ‘Iam not competent, 
because I have not shared in the experience of the history of these 
Ulster people, to decide whether or not their fears are groundless.’ 
He does not allege of his own knowledge that the danger which 
terrifies him is real. ‘ But I cannot resist the evidence of men 
who are in close touch with these people of Ulster, men whose 
judgment and fair-mindedness I respect, who assure me that they 
are, of all men, the least likely to be drugged with the wine of 
words, that they are men, who of all other men mean and do 
what they say.’ It matters nothing to him that the same threats 
were used by the same section on previous occasions, and proved 
to be empty; he has abdicated his judgment. Men who are in 
close touch with these people—presumably Irish bishops—tell 
him that there will be resistance, and that is enough for him. 
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He will vote against this Bill unless a General Election is py. 
mised before it becomes law, because in his opinion the people 
have never ‘ authorised the Government to undertake the risk 
of coercing Ulster.’ Now, here we get to the root of the matter, 

The Archbishop of York speaks as a spiritual peer entering 
‘with hesitation’ upon discussion of ‘a question on which party 
divisions are so clearly marked’; and he speaks professedly in 
the name of ‘ fair-minded citizens.’ We are entitled to expect 
that he at least shall hold the balance even between section and 
section, and above all between sect and sect. Does he? When 
was it ever urged that a General Election was needed before 
coercion might be applied to a body of people in Ireland who 
resisted or prepared to resist the law, who talked of setting up 
@ provisional government, who organised themselves for arms? 
Is there to be one set of principles for dealing with Nationalist 
Ireland and another for dealing with Unionist Ireland? Is there 
to be one measure—here at the very heart of the Empire—for 
Protestants and another for Roman Catholics? Observe how 
far the contention goes. A man of peace may well think 
twice before he sanctions rebellion, even against long-standing 
oppression, where constitutional redress has been sought and 
refused. But what is contemplated here is rebellion before the 
least hardship has been inflicted, and before there has been even 
the occasion to test the means provided of constitutional redress. 
Over this the Archbishop throws the cloak, not of his authority, 
but of his acquiescence. There are fears, and they may be 
groundless, but they are the fears of highly respectable men. 
The threats may be bluster, but creditable persons assure him 
that every word will be followed by a deed. What, then, is his 
conclusion? Parliament must shuffle off its responsibility and 
seek a mandate from the confused verdict of the polls. Two 
things appear to be omitted from the Archbishop’s review of the 
situation, and the first is that Ulster Unionists have repeatedly 
refused, by their accredited spokesmen, to be influenced by the 
verdict of any electorate. At the solemn assembly of last autumn 
at Balmoral, Sir Edward Carson directed every man to hold up 
his hand and affirm, in the presence of Mr. Bonar Law, ‘ Never 
under any circumstances will we submit to Home Rule.’ Mr. 
Asquith put the question explicitly in the House of Commons, 
and was explicitly answered by the Lord Mayor of Belfast, that 
not ten of his constituents would vote for him if he consented 
to alter his ‘No Home Rule’ attitude, either upon an agreement 
of English and Scotch Unionists to the federal system, or on 
approval of the present Bill at a General Election. Further 
replies to Mr. Asquith’s question were published in the Daily Mail 
of the 3rd of January. Captain Craig said: ‘If England casts 
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us forth we will still hold faithfully the loyal province intact for 
the King and the Empire.’ Is the King to be consulted, I 
wonder, or the Empire? Mr. Moore said they would resist 
‘while ten men hold rifles.’ Dr. Montgomery, the Moderator 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly, after pointing out that 











% pe the terms of the Covenant showed ‘ that no election result could 
edly in affect it,’ went on, like a sensible man, to refer to the second 
expect point, which has escaped the Archbishop: ‘In any General 
ona Election in the immediate future Home Rule would not be the 
When dominant factor for the British electorate.’ That is the plain 
before truth. Even before the Referendum on Food Taxes was with- 





drawn, at the bye-elections while the Bill was in Committee, all 
the attack centred on the Insurance Act. All that could be gained 






ca by an appeal to the electorate would be a postponement of the 
onalis difficulty, and a chance of returning the Conservative Party to 
he power. These are results legitimately aimed at by the party 






politician, but they must be dismissed from the purview of a 
spiritual peer speaking in the name of fair-minded men. 
It is useless to fence with the question. When the Arch- 



























Be bishop speaks of ‘ Ulster’s invincible repugnance to this Bill,’ 
+ al he evades the issue. The repugnance is to Home Rule in any 
roti shape ; it was declared just as strongly against the Irish Council 
a Bill of 1907. The facts have got to be faced, and they bear 
aveat no relation to the electoral position in Great Britain. Ulster 
ority Unionists say there shall not be Home Rule, first because they 
ay be themselves have prospered under the Union, and secondly, 
nih because under Home Rule they, being a minority of Protestants 
. hin among Roman Catholics, would undoubtedly be oppressed. The 
is in first of these arguments claims to prefer the convenience of the 
y and minority to that of the majority, not only in Ireland but in the 
Two United Kingdom, for Archbishop Lang admits that ‘ some system 
f the of delegation or devolution ’ is desirable in the general interest. 
tedly It rests also on insecure ground, since, even in the ‘ four counties,’ 
y the though they have a strong industrial life, the population has fallen 
seein by 10 per cent. in the last thirty years. But real argument for 
ld up resistance does not lie here. The ‘ repugnance ’ is to the control 
lover of a Parliament in which Roman Catholics would preponderate. 

Mr. That is the crux. Now, I would put this analogy, which was 
nons, suggested in a speech of Mr. Redmond’s. Archbishop Lang 
that contemplates a system of devolution, and presumably therefore 
ated of Home Rule for Scotland, where Roman Catholics, Irish born 
rane or for the most part of Irish parentage, make from a fifth 
— to a quarter of the population—a proportion quite as large as 
thee that of the ‘Ulster’ Protestants. Suppose ‘this section met 
Mail the proposal of Scottish Home Rule with a declaration 
cath that they would resist by force, from fear of oppression, what 
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would Archbishop Lang say, as a Scotch Home Ruler? 
Would he reply that their protest could be disregarded because 
they were weak, because they were poor, because they were 
scattered, whereas the Ulster Protestants are strong, rich, solid, 
well posted? Is that a possible answer? Surely Archbishop 
Lang would bid this minority, in the first place, to trust 
in the good faith of their fellow-countrymen, and in the second 
place to remember the over-riding power of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. I think he would be very eloquent on that text. What 
then differentiates the cases? This, I think, in the Archbishop's 
judgment. He sees in the claims of Unionist Ulster ‘an echo of 
those claims which are urged on behalf of the majority of the Irish 
people—nationality, distinctive character, treasured history, deep 
and passionate desire.’ In other words, he relies on the hypo- 
thesis of two nations in Ireland. Here I am entitled to testify, for 
I was bred in Ulster, and the part of Ulster where I spent my 
boyhood is still very familiar to me. 

Where were these two nations in my boyhood? Two religions 
I knew, or rather three, for the cleavage between Presbyterian 
and Church of Ireland was well marked. But it never entered 
my mind, or anyone else’s, that my father, whose remote ancestor 
had been in the siege of Derry, was of different nation from my 
‘mother, an O’Brien from Clare, or that a Protestant O’Brien 
was of different nation from a Catholic MacDermot. Historical 
tests would have only added to the confusion. At the siege of 
Derry a Hamilton headed the beleaguering army. Have the 
Abercorn family changed their nationality since those days? But 
I need not concern myself with the nationality of the few. Where 
I was brought up, as all through Ireland except just about Belfast, 
the vast body of the people lay upon the land. My father’s parish 
in the old days must have been fifteen miles in length; it ran 
out into a country where Irish was still spoken, and where the great 
bulk of the people were Catholic. But within the radius of some 
five miles that I knew field by field, streamlet by streamlet, that 
I shot and fished over, the people were, as they still are, about 
equally divided. Protestant and Catholic lived and worked side 
by side, and either of them would have been vastly astonished 
to learn that they belonged to different nations. Immigrants, 
indeed, were sharply discriminated ; three or four men came in 
with my father from his own home in Antrim, they settled on 
the land at the time when glebe was divided at the Church 
Act, and for a matter of thirty years they were still somehow 
strangers—as much to the Donegal Protestants, whose genera- 
tions had been there of old, as to the Catholics. Their talk was 
a little different ; it had the flavour of Elizabethan English, rather 
than the Lowland Scotch which is spoken by Protestant peasant 
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and Catholic peasant alike in East Donegal. They were Irishmen 
from another part of Ireland—but Irishmen, neither more nor less, 
than anyone else. That is Ulster as I know it—a community of 







































solid, people very sharply divided in religion, and through this division 
Pishop aware of another division, that of racial origin, dating from some 
trust three centuries ago; but living neighbourly together, inter- 
Coons changing the common good offices of people on the land. The 
arlia. household that I knew best of all belonged to one of the settlers 
What from Antrim, a knowledgeable man with beasts; and how often 
hop's Ihave heard, when I came in to sit by the fire, that he had been 
ho of fetched out in the night to doctor a neighbour’s cow. Catholic 
Trish and Presbyterian came to him as readily as those of his own 
deep persuasion. This man was a Unionist; these were the proper 
AY po- politics for a gentleman’s coachman. But his son, the ablest 
> for man I ever knew working with his hands, who has spent as 
t my much brain and energy on thirty acres of bad land as might have 
; reclaimed a province, told me long ago that he saw the country 
poms about him changed out of knowledge; that when a man got a 
= pound or two he was putting it into the land, where ten years 
ered before he would have drunk it, and that this was the result of 
stor the fixed tenure won for the tenants by the Nationalist movement 
my which all Unionists had opposed, and that he therefore was come 
= round to the Home Rulers. Had he changed his nation in the 
ical process, I wonder? Fe 
@ of All through Ulster, wherever I have stayed, I have found the 
the same features. The proportion of non-Catholics to Catholics 
But varies, that is all... I have never anywhere found myself in 
ne contact with a new nation. This, however, is true, that where 
ast, the proportions are evenly balanced, over a large electoral area, 
ish sectarian animosity is most felt. I have been sharply aware of 
” it outside Armagh. Yet even there the fierce Catholic Nationalist : 
sat who spoke with me (showing me, as Irish peasants will do, the ! 
me landmarks of a sixteenth century battle, whose name, I fear, { 
lat would not be familiar to many readers of this page) told me, in B 
at casual talk, the neighbourly service that his Protestant opponent i 
de over the way had done him, at a moment when historical q 
cy memories were challenged. Further away from the centres of 4 
8, passion, on the shore of Sheephaven Bay, in a town that I ‘ 
1: know house by house, it just chances that the blending of 
na elements is almost equal, but here is no faintest leaven of bitter- 
, ness; at the fireside, at the dance, Protestant and Catholic 
a 2 Even in the new University of Belfast Catholic students are 25 per cent. of 
8 the total. Yet the Senate of this University only the other day refused a gift 
of £10,000 to endow a Chair of Irish; and they have endeavoured to abolish 
4 the Lectureship in Scholastic Philosophy which the Statutory Commission very 
t wisely founded to attract Catholic students. 
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consort together, just as they put to sea together in their fishing 
boats. Yet even in this parish the Covenant was solemnly taken 
round to every Protestant house, and I heard that only three 
men refused to sign it. 

What is one to think that the signatures of the rest betokened? 
Am I to believe that these people seriously contemplated taking 
up arms against those with whom they have lived in unbroken 
friendship all their lives, and taking up arms without provocation? 
I believe no such thing. Chiefly, I think, they were influenced 
by the dislike of singularity, which is a feature of all Irish life; 
but to some extent by an old feeling transmitted through the 
generations. Their forefathers came there through a confiscation, 
and the memory of it is in their bones. Whispers went round 
in the days of the land war—that the Protestant farms were 
divided out in advance, that this Catholic neighbour was to get 
such fields, and that one such other fields. That belief has long 
ceased to be a belief, but a kind of superstition lingers, and 
this leaven of mistrust is industriously wrought upon by those 
persons whose judgment and fair-mindedness the Archbishop of 
York so much respects. Party rancour in Ulster often takes 
hateful shapes, as when two thousand workers were driven last 
summer out of the shipyards in Belfast for the offence of being 
Catholics; but I cannot blame ignorant men, when these sec- 
tarian passions are deliberately fanned by those who are not 
ignorant, and when fair-minded citizens, speaking in the name 
of equity, come, like the Archbishop of York, and give a half- 
approval to the work. 

Nor can responsibility be evaded by admitting that there is 
a problem and expressing hope that it will be solved. What 
Unionists call ‘ Ulster ’—that is really the ascendency faction— 
will not let anyone solve it unless he is prepared to deal firmly 
with the ascendency. Mr. Wyndham went so far as to con- 
template a solution in 1904, when he had the still undimmed 
prestige of his land purchase achievement about him, and the 
ascendency rade as short work of him as of Lord Fitzwilliam 
in 1796. Denouncing, through the lips of Mr. Moore, the 
‘ wretched, rotten, sickening policy of conciliation,’ they pitched 
Mr. Wyndham about his business. What is the use of talking 
or ‘dreaming,’ as the Archbishop puts it, about settlement by 
consent in face of such a temper? There is a section in Ireland 
that says: ‘We will not have Home Rule,’ and it commands 
undoubtedly a certain support in England. So did the Jameson 
Raid and the agitation which led up to the Jameson Raid. In 
the South African controversy the section of opinion which now 
throws up its cap for ‘ Ulster’ went through the same paroxysms 
of enthusiasm for the element which achieved the Raid, and 
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treated with precisely the same contempt those elements in 
South Africa which opposed the raiders. Before repeating that 
humiliating series of mistakes—those misjudgments, both moral 
and intellectual—‘ fair-minded citizens’ may be asked to take 
serious thought. 

They are told, first of all, that the feeling for Home Rule 
is slack and apathetic, the feeling against it a consuming fire. 
Lord Mayo gave it as his experience that ‘those farmers in 
Ireland who have bought their land are afraid that Home Rule 
will bring trouble to the country.’ Lord Mayo’s home is next 
door to the parish of Kildare and Rathangan, in which practically 
the whole agricultural land was sold to the tenants so long ago 
as 1887 ; they have paid more than half of the instalments. That 
parish last year contributed 791. to the parliamentary fund; if 
every parish in Ireland did as much we should have a total of 
about 50,0001., I think, for 1912 instead of 21,0001. Yet this total 
of subscriptions from Ireland itself was the highest since the 
beginning of things in 1879, it was raised after the payment 
of members had made contribution seem less a matter of 
necessity, and it was raised out of the subscriptions of poor men. 
Belfast Nationalists sent 12001. of it, and the list of contributors 
included 1600 names. The rank and file of Sir Edward Carson’s 
following do not make any such proof of their devotion. 

Numerically again, what is the strength of the section to 
which Home Rule is repugnant? In the province of Ulster 
there are, it is true, a majority of non-Catholics. But the reason 
why the balance of seats is seventeen for Home Rule, sixteen 
against, can be found in the presence of Protestant Home 
Rulers. We are always told that there are Catholic Unionists 
to set off against them. But at any close election in Tyrone or 
Belfast or in Derry the Nationalist poll invariably exceeds the 
number of Catholics who have voted. 

But we are told again that numbers do not matter; all the 
really valuable elements in the community are against us. It 
is worth while to analyse the Unionist representation. Out of 
eighteen Unionist members precisely half are lawyers, eight of 
them K.C.’s with a claim to office. The remaining nine include 
one big manufacturer. I freely admit that Ulster Unionists could 
find plenty of leading business men to represent them if Parlia- 
ment was not so far off and did not sit so long. But for that matter 
s0 could Nationalists; this is one of the arguments for Home 
Rule. For the present, the difficulty is so great that in Derry 
the Unionists had to put up a soldier from London, and such 
& candidate was naturally at some disadvantage against the big 
employer of labour who stood for Home Rule. It is true another 
local manufacturer came forward as a Unionist, but Mr. Tillie’s 
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candidature was in the nature of a protest. He had been, in 
his own words, ‘ boycotted because he refused to sign their silly 
Covenant,’ and also because ‘ out of his 1500 employees at least 
1300 were Catholics.’ He was against Home Rule, but ‘ if the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, with the assent of the 
Crown, passes a Home Rule Bill into law’ he was ‘ prepared 
to make the best of it,’ and meanwhile he came out to attack 
‘this old and cruel ascendency spirit.’ 

Too much can easily be made of the Derry election. Every- 
one who knew the facts knew that Derry had three times been 
represented by a Nationalist; that the majority of the citizens 
were Catholic; and that a certain number of the Protestants 
always voted Liberal. But it was important to drive these facts 
into the general public mind. For, after all, one of the proposals 
put forward is a separate organisation for some part of Ulster, 
and plainly Ulster in this sense cannot include Derry. Surely 
an Ulster without Derry would be grotesque. How, in sucha 
case, could it preserve those historic memories which the Arch- 
bishop of York dwells on? But if they become part of Ireland’s 
common heritage, then Derry’s resistance to James in 1689 can 
take its place by the resistance of Limerick to William in 1690. 
It may be said this is a delusive dream. The Nationalists of 
Derry, at all events, in picking a Presbyterian Liberal for their 
standard-bearer at this juncture gave the best evidence of their 
desire to make reconciliation a reality. Where on the other side 
is there any equivalent disposition? During the parliamentary 
contest there was also a municipal election, and the outgoing 
mayor, Mr. McFarland, was opposed in his candidature for the 
aldermanship because he had refused to take the local Unionist 
pledge. That pledge binds the signatory never to vote for a 
Catholic as mayor, and it embodies the spirit against which 
Mr. Tillie was for taking the field. 

These things ought to be borne in mind when it is proposed 
to set up a separate administration for Belfast and the adjacent 
counties. Within that sphere, however it might be defined, 
there would be a minority of Roman Catholics, making at least 
one-third of the whole, handed over to an ascendency which 
still maintains a sectarian monopoly of power. No such spirit 
has been shown by the Catholics in the south and west. Lord 
Killanin bore testimony to the efficiency and the fairness of the 
local bodies on which he had served, and where, as I have good 
reason to know, he is popular and influential. It is repeated 
ad nauseam that Protestant Unionists do not secure election to 
the local bodies in the southern provinces. There is an excellent 
reason. They do not stand. They prefer to stand upon their 
dignity, and expect the electors to come to them hat in hand. 
When they have chosen to push their candidature like anyone 
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else they have generally succeeded; Lord Ashtown, whose 
Unionism was of the most provocative type, secured election to his 
local district council in Galway. 

But all this is well-trodden ground. The important thing for 
the fair-minded citizen is to remember that in creating by statute 
a separate ‘Ulster’ he would create a government, legislative 
or administrative, with a minority at its mercy, and a minority 
for whose treatment just apprehensions might well be enter- 
tained, and he would mutilate Ireland to carry out a scheme 
which has no theoretical justification. Ireland is a unit 
geographically. But this separate and homogeneous ‘ Ulster 
nation’ has no local existence. Belfast is a part of Ireland 
just as Derry is. There are districts predominantly Protestant 
shading into districts predominantly Catholic in Antrim, Down, 
Armagh, and Derry as in Donegal or Cavan. No man could 
draw a defensible boundary, and wherever you drew it the 
admixture within would be at most two parts to one. Lord 
Grey argues from the case of Ontario. I believe that there 
the French Canadian element is only one in five, and that long 
distances sunder the populations. Nor is that all. By every 
commercial interest Belfast is bound up with Ireland. It was 
amazing to hear a man of Lord Curzon’s ability repeat the fiction 
that Ulster paid the larger part of the Irish Customs. Does the 
Belfast shipper really pay the duty on tea that is drunk in 
Connemara? The fact which lies behind this nonsensical 
argument is that Belfast is, to its own great advantage, the 
commercial port of entry for all Ireland. 

The legend of ‘ Ulster’s’ prosperity in the midst of a poverty- 
stricken Ireland rests upon no stronger foundations than this 
claim about the Customs. You have, it is true, a strong in- 
dustrial community there—a community more set upon money- 
getting than any other in Ireland, which has been taught to 
brag of money-getting as the proof of civic virtue. But the 
general level of prosperity is quite as high in Wexford as in 
Down ; the race of men is as good, or better. If you could make 
every Irish county like Wexford you would build up a splendid 
national life. He would be a bold man who said the same of 
a project for converting Cork and Dublin into two other Belfasts. 

For, let this be observed, Unionist Ulster throws up no men 
of eminence. It has to go outside for a leader—first to annex 
Mr. Walter Long, and now Sir Edward Carson, whose genius 
has created in the popular mind this legendary figure of ‘ Ulster, 
grim, determined, menacing.’ ‘Grim’ has indeed become a 
constant epithet just as ‘pious’ was of Aeneas. Sir Edward 
Carson has incarnated himself as the traditional mask, and he, 
no doubt, looks grim enough. He has a talent for looking grim ; 
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it is part of his professional moyens. But is it not the oddest 
thing that this eloquent Irishman from the south, with his fine 
histrionic gift, should be universally taken as the embodiment of 
Ulster’s dourness? Perhaps because he himself felt this, Sir 
Edward Carson, at one of the high festivals of last September, 
modestly described Lord Londonderry, who is an Ulster type, 
as ‘the greatest living Irishman.’ ‘Great’ in this context must 
have an esoteric sense; Lord Londonderry is probably as great 
an opponent of Liberal ideas as any Irishman dead or living. 
But is he grim? Is he menacing? 

In truth, all this talk of a separate nationality is an argument 
invented by Englishmen who realise the English dislike of @ 
sectarian basis in ‘politics’; but it corresponds to no reality in 
Ireland. Ulster Protestants differ from Munster Protestants no 
more and no less than the Catholics of Cork from the Catholics of 
Derry. I have watched with pleasure and with admiration the 
discomfort of men like Captain Craig when some glib English 
member was endeavouring to prove that they were somehow less 
Irish than the rest of us. Everyone knows what an Irishman 
is; but this new refinement is only one degree less fanciful 
than the separate ‘ nationality ’"—dating from the blessed year of 
1800—which makes the Yorkshire mill-hand reeognise in the 
Connemara fisherman a fellow-United Kingdomer—something 
much nearer to him than your Canadian or Australian. We in 
Ireland recognise our common citizenship of the British Empire; 
we know our own motherland, our own nation—one nation still, 
no doubt, as Lord Killanin said, divided against itself. The 
purpose of our lives is to obliterate that division. Will the 
Archbishop of York and his fair-minded citizens deny that it has 
been again and again the interest of a party in Great Britain 
to accentuate and maintain the cleavage? Will they deny that 
to-day the Unionist Party, and still more the Unionist Press, 
are endeavouring to magnify and to foment the symptoms of 
division in Ireland? 

Finally, we are told that even those of the fair-minded 
citizens who are vaguely for Home Rule in some shape do not 
like this Bill. For my own part, I like it, because it establishes 
in practice the principle of self-government with continued re- 
presentation in the Imperial Parliament, but leaves the way 
open for a readjustment of details after experience of working. 
Most of the effective criticism has been directed against the 
financial provisions, which are essentially provisional. This how- 
ever is by the way. The important question to put to the fair- 
minded citizens is this: If they do not like the Government’s 
scheme, since there is an Irish problem, what solution do they 
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Federation? That medns Home Rule. What are they going 
to say to their friends in Ulster? For if it be true that the 
Nationalist Party has influenced Liberal policy, it is equally true 
that the Ulster Party, small though it be in numbers, has steered 
the Unionists like a rigid rudder. Who doubts, for instance, 
but that they brought the conference of 1910 to wreck? Parties 
in Ireland are stable and permanent; they do not fluctuate after 
the English fashion, and thus they acquire undue predominance 
in the Imperial Parliament. You must deal with the Irish 
problem. Will you attempt to settle it as the Government pro- 
pose, in harmony with the will of the Irish majority? Can 
you hope to settle it in harmony with the will of the minority, 
on the basis of ‘ We will not have Home Rule’? 

The ascendency party to-day relies on the hereditary House. 
It has always relied on anything rather than on the electorate, 
and only the other day Mr. Bonar Law hinted at an attempt 
to drag in the Crown. For this he was rebuked by the 
Spectator; but after all he had followed historic precedents. 
The ascendency party used the Crown to defeat Lord Fitz- 
william’s mission in 1795, and their action led straight to the 
Rebellion of 1798. After 1800 they used the Crown to annul 
Pitt’s pledges to Irish Catholics, and only after thirty years was 
justice conceded under the threat of civil war. Is the House 
of Lords to make it clear that no argument from Ireland will 
weigh with it but that menace? It inclines favourably to the 
threats from Unionist Ulster; will it, so far as in it lie, drive 
Great Britain to a choice between threats from four counties 
of Ireland and threats from twenty-eight? 

Frankly, if the peers had their old power, I believe that is 
how they would use it. But we are in presence of a new situa- 
tion. The utmost that the House of Lords can effect is to 
prolong, by nine or ten months, the chances of defeating this 
Bill by an overthrow of the Government. There is no use in 
talking about the possibility of a General Election deliberately 
sought by the Government. Mr. Asquith would tear up the 
Parliament Act if he consented to such a course. If it cannot 
be brought into play now, and in this matter, no case can ever 
arise when its use would be justified.* What then remains? 
Ample and fruitful possibility of settlement in the next session. 
The Nationalist Party refuses to consent to the mutilation of 
Treland ; that is definitive. It refuses to consent to curtailment 
of the powers necessary to an Irish Parliament and executive. 
But our real desire for conciliation has been shown, for instance, 


* I must refer to the Quarterly Review of October 1912 for Tory acceptance 
of the unpleasant fact that the Parliament Bill with Home Rule as its first 
application was unmistakably before the electorate in December 1910. 
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in our dealings with Dublin University.* Again, we accepted 
an amendment substituting proportional representation for the 
“block vote ’ in Dublin, Cork, and Belfast, on the express ground 
that Protestant Unionists of Leinster and Munster could thus 
ensure to themselves, if they chose, from five to seven seats— 
being the equivalent of a party of twenty to thirty in the Imperial 
Parliament. This was done though Mr. Redmond expressed 
his dislike of the proportional method, which nevertheless a good 
many of us were glad to see applied in the choice of the popular 
chamber. But there was by no means the same desire for its 
application to the recruitment of the Senate; and here, surely, 
there is an opening for negotiation. Let it be remembered that 
in case of a deadlock the two Houses will vote together, and 
the addition of forty votes in a joint assembly of 200 is no light 
matter; indeed, judging by the power which is attributed to 
Treland’s future representation of forty-two in a House of 670, the 
imported element should be decisive. Now I do not believe 
that there is any special sanction from Irish opinion for a popu- 
larly elected Senate, and, at all events, speaking for myself, I 
would just as soon recognise in some degree even the hereditary 
principle. For the sake of bringing back into Irish public life 
representatives of the old Irish landlord families, whether 
Milesian, Anglo-Norman, or of the plantations, I would gladly 
let the Irish peers elect from their own number half of the 
Irish Senate. That would give them in a joint sitting twenty 
votes in a House of 200—the equivalent of eighty in the House of 
Commons. Even if this particular proposal were unacceptable, 
IT am certain that the desire which prompts it is generally felt 
in Nationalist Ireland, and in that desire lies the hope of a 
settlement. 

What is the alternative to a settlement? Sooner or later the 
Second Chamber has to be reconstructed; the relation between 
the two Houses must be reshaped. If the Parliament Act has 
once operated not simply per terrorem—if a Bill has been passed 
into law, line for line as it left the Commons, over the bellies 
(to borrow the energetic French expression) of their lordships, 
will they not enter that inevitable future negotiation with a 
position irreparably impaired? If the Act has been a threat, 
and only a threat, if all actual legislation has had their consent, 
bas borne their imprint, will they not be far stronger to assert 
their claims? 

Apart altogether from the interest here involved, surely any 
statesman who is not dominated by a prejudice would sooner, 


* The result of those dealings is that the progressive academic party in 
Trinity College, men alive to the value of a legislature with time and inclination 
to handle Irish matters, blame us bitterly because we have left the Irish Par- 
liament hampered in its power to legislate for the needs of academic efficiency. 
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if there must be Home Rule for Ireland, see it bear the stamp 
of a treaty than not. But is there any such statesman in 
authority with the House of Lords? In such a juncture men 
ought to realise what is in their blood—what is in the blood of 
their leaders. Who leads Unionism to-day in the House of 
Commons? The son of an Ulster-bred Presbyterian minister, 
in whom all the fears of Protestant Ulster find an echo, who 
thrills to every bang of the Belfast drums. Protestant Canada 
with its racial antagonism, the Glasgow markets with their 
religious antipathies, have helped to mould the mind which is 
called upon to deal with issues where nien should hold the balance 
so finely. In the Upper House, in that assembly with which the 
next move rests, the leader is a great Irish landlord, representa- 
tive of a class which has been hurt in its pocket, bruised in its 
pride, by the revolution of the last thirty years. The Lansdowne 
family have always been absentees, of the type that can thank 
God it is not extortionate, unjust, or even as that rack-renter. 
Yet Lord Lansdowne was in the land war, and in the thick 
of it. Who now remembers that Mr. William O’Brien, unre- 
generate, went to Canada when Lord Lansdowne was Viceroy, 
there to denounce Lord Lansdowne’s dealings with his Irish 
tenants? Who now remembers that Lord Lansdowne has not 
forgotten? Other landlords who were in as fierce a fight have 
been reconciled—but they were residents, they were Irish; the 
Lansdowne family have, least of all men, been modified by 
their Irish associations. Thomas Moore and Maria Edgeworth 
were favoured guests at Bowood, but they left no trace on the 
Whig amalgam. A Whig absentee landlord, with memories of 
affront and loss stored coldly in his bosom, to lead the Lords, 
while an Ulster Presbyterian leads the Commons; it is a sinister 
combination. Those who declare the necessity for Ireland of 
an impartial Parliament, before which contending passions may 
plead out their case, should look well to see whether the tribunal 
does not carry in its breast the seed of those same passions ; 
whether the English party, which claims so lofty a detachment 
from our bickerings, does not take its guidance, where it is most 
strongly entrenched, from those before whom neither the Irish 
Roman Catholic, nor the Irish peasant, can come with assurance 
of an unprejudiced hearing. The debate of February gave an 
opportunity for dispassioned statesmanship to make its voice 
faintly heard; June will bring the opportunity, and the only 
opportunity, for statesmanlike action. 

Let me sum up, as it appears to me, the situation for Con- 
servative statesmanship. There is a double problem, consisting 
of Ireland’s continued demand for self-government coupled 
with the overcrowding of business at Westminster—a problem 
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rendered more urgent by the demoralisation of Parliament re- 
sulting from the presence of a party which subordinates all ends 
to one, and indirectly imposes its own methods on the whole 
assembly. The Unionist Party, deeply divided on vital issues, 
and chiefly held together by its opposition to the Irish demand, 
cannot attempt any possible solution of the problem without 
destroying itself in the attempt. The solution therefore must 
come from the Liberal Party, and a scheme which Ireland 
accepts is before the House of Lords. It cannot be seriously 
contended that the electorate dislike the idea of Home Rule 
which, whether by a true ‘or false analogy, the example of South 
Africa has commended to it. Nor has discussion of the details 
of the Bill in a period of nine months caused any revulsion. 
The guillotine—originally introduced by the Tory Party to help 
the passage of a perpetual Coercion Act for Ireland—has no 
doubt hampered criticism, but the Press and platform were free. 
Nothing has perceptibly affected the public mind except a threat 
of rebellion to which responsible English statesmen have given 
sympathy and encouragement. It is obvious that if Home Rule 
were defeated by such means the Irish problem, instead of being 
solved, would become more acute and dangerous. If it is not 
defeated, if the King goes to open a Parliament in Dublin, as 
we are entitled to hope, what will be the position of Conservative 
statesmen towards the Crown, which has presumably some 
claim on their allegiance? What will be their attitude towards 
Unionist Ulster if Unionist Ulster institutes a policy of religious 
proscription? Catholic workmen were driven out of the ship- 
yards last July in Belfast ; they are still excluded from one yard; 
many men were injured, and all this was done with impunity. 
Now a Presbyterian minister, Dr. Madill, writes to the Belfast 
Northern Whig, suggesting a general dismissal of all Roman 
Catholic employees as a means of defeating Home Rule. This 
is a method more likely to be adopted than the Quixotic course 
of armed rebellion, and for such methods the sympathy and 
encouragement of Conservative statesmen will be demanded. 
Will that redound to the credit of the House of Lords? And, 
finally, what will be said throughout the Empire of an Imperial 
Chamber which, seeing the almost inevitable approach of this 
great change and having the chance to mould and alleviate its 
asperities, preferred to camp itself in sullen opposition, con- 
sistently, narrowly, and bitterly partisan? 
STEPHEN GWYNN. 
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THE ART OF ALMA-TADEMA 


TapeMA died last June in the fullness of his powers. He had 
been recognised for many years as one of the first of modern 
painters. His name has been honoured wherever Art is cared 
for; his works have spread his reputation over the civilised 
world. His had been almost the ideal career of the artist. A 
man absorbed in his work, highly gifted by Nature, his talent 
favoured by fortune with early appreciation so that he could 
devote the whole of a long and busy life to the carrying out of 
his artistic ideals. ' 

And now we have an exhibition at the Royal Academy in 
which his life-work is not inadequately displayed—an exhibition 
of pictures of very remarkable quality containing most of the 
masterpieces of one of the most genuine and most accomplished 
painters of modern times. 

Such a collection can never be seen again. Private owners 
and public galleries have yielded up their treasures, sometimes 
very reluctantly ; pictures have come from all parts of the world, 
and once dispersed they can never be brought together again. 
What an opportunity for the art lover and for the student of art! 

The art lover no doubt has been grateful, but the student 
of art as exemplified by the art critic apparently has not. This 
wonderful collection has been reviewed by many of the critics 
in a curiously grudging spirit. When they have praised, it 
has seemed against the grain; some have sneered; nearly all 
have failed in true appreciation. 

I suppose it is natural that they should be puzzled. They 
are all so desperately afraid of being considered old-fashioned 
that they have rushed blindly into praise of all the newest move- 
ments, sometimes with alacrity, sometimes with evident reluct- 
ance and a pathetic clinging to shreds of sanity; but they dare 
not be left behind. Of late the pace has become so rapid that 
one can almost hear them panting. I have hopes that in the 
near future some of them will drop out exhausted, but at present 
they are keeping up bravely. The strain must be terrible. It is 
not so very long ago that they were giving a dubious welcome to 
impressionism—a sane enough movement in itself, but unfor- 
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tunately giving an excuse for mere coarse and slovenly painting 
on the part of the weaker brethren. 

Impressionism soon became commonplace, and had to be 
enlivened with vibrism and pointillism and luminism and other 
eccentric and inconvenient ways of putting on paint. In a 
short time these also became commonplace, and post-impres- 
sionism was invented. In its earlier exponents (who have now 
become old masters and are considered almost classic by their 
followers) there was some remnant of tradition; that is, their 
works bore some resemblance to ordinary painting—they were 
only extremely ugly and ill-drawn. Of course, these were soon 
left behind, and the movement advanced by a series of night- 
mares which looked like nothing in the world except the draw- 
ings and paintings executed in lunatic asylums, to which indeed 
they bore a striking resemblance. Here one imagined finality 
was reached ; it seemed difficult to go further on these lines, and 
the panting critics came straggling up and prepared to take a 
well-earned rest. But not a bit of it; some brilliant genius 
invented futurism. 

This really was a distinct advance in the direction of absolute 
nonsense. For some time the critics hung back; some of them 
are still recalcitrant, but even these will manage to see something 
in it before long—unless futurism is dead before they can come 
up to it. 

But even here their labours are not at an end. I was taken 
in myself. I welcomed the futurist movement with joy, saying 
in my folly that now at least we had reached the limit. That 
as it is difficult to stand still and impossible to advance further 
in the way of nonsense, we might begin to work our way back 
to sanity. 

But I reckoned without cubism. It is difficult to deny that 
this is still sillier than futurism; and yet the critics are so 
chastened by now and so exhausted by their mad career that 
they are preparing to swallow cubism with hardly a grimace. 
They are again beginning to use the blessed formula that ‘ there 
is something in it.’ 

And suddenly these poor harassed creatures have sprung 
upon them a whole collection of sane, beautiful, and wholesome 
works, painted in such an old-fashioned way that flesh looks 
like flesh, draperies like draperies, marble like marble, and 
nothing looks like paint; in which human beings are pleasant 
to look upon and bear no resemblance whatever to criminal 
lunatics, and in which all details are so painted that there is no 
difficulty at all in finding out what they are meant for. 

No wonder the poor critics did not Know what to make of 
these pictures—and indeed it is a dilemma for them—unless 
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art is pure anarchy ; if there are any principles in it at all it is 
impossible to reconcile the art of Tadema with that of Matisse 
and Gauguin and Picasso. 

The more wholesome-minded of the critics would probably 
like to plump for Tadema, and some of them do rather shame- 
facedly confess that his works give them pleasure—but then 
there is the dreadful accusation that these works are old- 
fashioned, and this is a cry that very few critics dare face. 

It is a great pity that this question of old- and new-fashioned 
should ever be introduced into art. It only vulgarises it and 
obscures the real issues. 

Unlike science, art is not strictly speaking progressive. 
It is generally acknowledged that in many respects the old 
painters are still unequalled by the moderns. In some direc- 
tions we have advanced. We have a wider range of subjects; 
we have a much greater feeling for out-of-door Nature, and we 
attempt problems of light and atmosphere which the old masters 
mostly left untouched. But in other things we have gone 
back. In comparison to theirs, our execution is clumsy and 
messy; our sense of colour is crude and undisciplined; and 
generally we seem comparatively ignorant of our métier and 
undecided as to our aims. 

In this respect Tadema was undoubtedly old-fashioned. He 
was more like an old master than a modern artist, for he had 
complete command over his technique. He was an accomplished 
draughtsman, a very refined colourist; he had, what is rare 
in modern art, a thorough knowledge of perspective; the most 
difficult problems of architecture were child’s play to him; his 
mastery over paint was such that he could render perfectly 
any texture, and so sound was his method that his pictures show 
no trace of the continual alterations that they underwent during 
their progress and look as fresh and as harmonious as when 
they were first painted. 

And this leads me to speak of a very common misconception 
of Tadema’s work. The finished pictures are so complete and 
so masterly, and show so little trace of weakness or hesitation, 
that people generally suppose that they were easily painted and 
by a sort of recipe. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
This apparent ease and mastery were the result of continual 
efiort. Tadema was his own severest critic: every picture was 
a new problem and involved a desperate struggle with difficulties 
which a lesser man would have shirked. 

He was never satisfied, and so he was always altering ; every 
picture underwent continual changes, very often to the despair of 
his friends, for these changes were not always for the better, and 
it was in any case heartrending to see the ruthless way in which 
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passages of great beauty, which had involved weeks of labour, 
were painted out merely because.Tadema had got a new idea as 
to the composition of the picture. 

As I have said, these alterations were not always for the 
better; I have known individual pictures that have suffered 
from them—but the gain to Tadema’s art was immense. This 
continual striving after perfection, this almost excessive self- 
criticism kept his art from that gradual weakening that over. 
takes so many painters after middle-life. They think that they 
have learnt their lesson and that the struggle is over. Tadema 
knew well that the struggle is never over. As he grew older 
he became more fastidious, until at last one feared that his 
pictures would never get finished. But his powers in many 
ways were greater than ever. One of his later pictures, the 
Caracalla and Geta, is the most astonishing tour de force that 
even he ever executed. It is not quite a success, as the subject 
was practically impossible; but that it was not a failure is 
almost a miracle. What a subject! The Coliseum seen from 
the royal box; the architecture of the vast building convine- 
ingly reconstructed ; a fight with bears going on in the arena and 
a great section of the spectators, not blurred or generalised, 
but realised—thousands of them, all individual, all separate 
human beings—just as one would have seen them (if one had 
had decent eyesight), not mere masses and blobs of colour, but 
people, real people, all living and all created by this magician 
with a mastery that of its kind has never been surpassed. 

Of course to modern ideas of art it is pure wickedness that 
he should want to create them at all. Why not make blobs 
and blurs instead of human beings? I will return to this later; 
for the present I will merely say that he wanted to paint them 
as living beings, and it was only the mastery gained by 4 
prolonged struggle with Nature that enabled him to do it. 
Even in this picture he was continually making alterations. One 
would have thought it had been task enough for any painter to 
go steadily on filling the canvas with the marvellous detail that 
we find in every inch of it: But no; he had set his heart on 4 
true reconstruction of the Coliseum. This is a very difficult 
task, and the most learned are at variance on many important 
points. ‘Tadema saw reason to change his views several times 
during the progress of the picture, and each time he calmly 
sacrificed some of the most elaborate of his work and re-drew the 
architecture to suit his changed ideas. 

Several critics mention with scorn (or it may be one and 
the same critic writing in different papers) the calculation that 
Tadema made as to the number of spectators that could be seen 
in that section of the building which appears in the picture. 
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That an artist should worry about this sort of accuracy seemed 
to the reviewers silly, if it were not depraved. It is odd that 
they cannot understand the workings of this kind of artistic 
conscience. To Tadema it was a point of honour to reconstruct 
the Coliseum as well as it could be done. Hardly anyone would 
have known if he had got it wrong; but he would have known, 
and.to him it was worth any trouble to get it right. He under- 
took a journey to Rome for this very purpose, and himself 
made elaborate measurements and calculations to check the 
various theories that he had found in books. Most artists will 
understand and appreciate this passionate pursuit of truth, even 
if the critics do not. 

Tadema was essentially a realist. He painted scenes that no 
living eye has ever witnessed, but he tried to paint them as they 
really happened. He cannot have quite succeeded—no one could ; 
but he never relaxed his efforts, and never salved his conscience 
with the cheap solace that, after all, nobody knew, and it did not 
matter. Tadema was a lover of Nature, and he tried to make 
his pictures true to life. As it is now out of fashion to like 
pictures which resemble Nature, no wonder that the critics sneer 
at Tadema’s conscientiousness. But he could not paint otherwise ; 
it was in his Dutch blood. 

And now I come to Tadema’s aims and to his conception of 
art. As I have said, he was a realist, but a realist with a very 
strong decorative sense. The realist is apt to be deficient in the 
sense of beauty. A great deal of the life around us is ugly. 
There is a certain temptation to the artist to leave it at that, 
and to rely merely on the interest that all real life has to make 
his pictures acceptable. This is the kind of realism that the old 
Dutch masters, Tadema’s artistic ancestors, practised with so 
much success. Nothing can be better as painting than the little 
pictures of everyday life produced by such men as Terburg and 
Vermeer. They are not ugly, for they have the charm of quiet 
and harmonious colouring besides their fine sense of atmosphere 
and their easy and natural composition ; but they are certainly 
deficient in the sense of beauty, especially of human beauty. 
There is no charm in their figures; the costumes are often stiff 
and ungainly, the furniture and surroundings, although pleasing, 
can hardly be called highly decorative. 

Now this was not enough for Tadema. His decorative sense 
was very strongly developed. He had a mania for collecting 
beautiful things—indeed, his house was full of them; beauty 
appealed to him intensely. But yet he was a realist. He wanted 
to paint real things—a fantastic world such as the one evoked in 
the later works of Turner was quite alien to his art. 

How could these two tendencies be harmonised? There is 
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little doubt that, on the whole, the world of the Greeks and 
Romans was less ugly than our own. It is very easy to exaggerate 
this difference: there must have been a very squalid side to 
ancient life. Skies were not always blue, and men and women 
were not always young and well-favoured; buildings were not 
always made of marble, and there were other things to be done 
besides love-making and basking in the sunshine even in the 
palmiest days of ancient Rome. There must have been whole 
quarters of the city filled with wretched hovels; there were the 
sick and the maimed, and the halt and the blind ; there was a vast 
slave population, some of whom were petted and lived in clover; 
but many were half-starved and ill-treated. There were crime and 
misery, dirt and disease, as in every great town at the present 
day. The realist pure and simple would have been tempted to 
dwell on these things. Very interesting pictures might be made 
of the seamy side of Imperial Rome. Think of a crowd of Roman 
beggars huddled together in the mud and sleet of a winter 
evening outside the classical equivalent of the casual ward! 

But Tadema’s overpowering love of beauty forbade this con- 
ception of ancient life. An artist is not bound to be impartial— 
even @ realist may pick his scenes; and that there were many 
more opportunities for decorative treatment in ancient than in 
modern life can hardly be doubted. Taste was certainly better. 
Rome must have been comparatively free from the monstrosities 
of architecture, ornament, and dress which disgrace our civilisa- 
tion; and, of course, the climate then as now afforded plenty 
of sunshine and of blue sky to brighten up the everyday life of 
the citizens. 

It is easy to look away from the seamy side and to see a 
bustling, happy crowd of well-fed, well-grown, tastefully dressed 
people enjoying life in a beautiful climate, amid noble architec- 
ture and decorative surroundings. 

And this is what Tadema saw. This gave him the material 
for which his soul craved and in which his art luxuriated. He 
had a bright, sunny nature, full of the joie de vivre, with exquisite 
taste and a great love of beauty. He had, too, the imagination 
which can recreate dead scenes. But it was the realistic imagina- 
tion. He would paint nothing that was not possible. He had 
no visions, no illusions ; his pictures must represent life—not the 
life of to-day, but a life just as real, only more beautiful. 

This is why Tadema painted classical scenes—surely an ample 
justification. 

Of course, his art had its limitations—to me it is not quite 
human enough. He dwelt a little too much on the superficial 
decorative side of ancient life. Every now and then he gave us 
pathos, even tragedy, as in The Death of the Firstborn, or tragi- 
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comedy as in Ave Caesar, or charity and compassion, as in the 
delightful picture of The Women of Amphissa. But these deeper 
notes are all too rare; he could touch them if he liked, and with 
great power—I wish he had touched them oftener. He was 
mostly content with his well-favoured youths and maidens flirting 
rather than love-making in the happy sunshine. After all, an 
artist must choose his own subjects. These were what he loved 
to paint, and no one has ever painted them so well. His dislike 
of tragedy is curiously exemplified in the picture of The Roses 
of Heliogabalus. The story is that the jest was so cruel that the 
guests were actually smothered. Tadema could not bear to think 
of this; he persuaded himself that it could only have been an 
innocent practical joke, and rather a pretty one, so he makes his 
smiling maidens welcome the harmless shower. Here, again, 
we must not quarrel with his point of view : he might have made 
stronger picture, he could hardly have made a more beautiful 
one. 

His sense of beauty undoubtedly developed and matured, and 
with it his power of expression. His quite early work is hard ; 
the details are admirable, but the people are often commonplace, 
and the colouring is not always pleasant. It was after he came 
to England that his feeling for human beauty seems to have 
developed. The types grow more and more pleasing, but quite 
in his later years they sometimes degenerate into mere pretti- 
ness. Indeed, this is the only sign of failing that appears in his 
art. The smaller pictures of the last two or three years of his 
life have too purely decorative an aim. I confess that through- 
out his work I am not quite satisfied with the majority of his 
types. They are good-looking and pleasant and wholesome, 
but they are sometimes a little uninteresting. Now and then he 
gives us very fine heads, as noticeably in The Women of 
Amphissa and in The Reading from Homer; but they are often 
a little vapid. They are never vulgar and they are never morbid, 
but they might have a little more character. 

I now come to thé more technical side of Tadema’s art. I 
have discussed his aims; what were his methods of carrying 
them out? ; 

His technique was undoubtedly founded on that of the old 
Dutch masters, and he could have adopted no sounder one. His 
chief tuition was derived from Baron Leys—a medievalist with 
avery hard, precise manner. Some of Tadema’s early pictures 
are painted in this style, but he soon broke away from it, and 
without losing precision acquired the freedom and subtlety which 
distinguish in an increasing degree his later work. There is a 
kind of movement in critical circles now which decries ‘ repre- 
sentation’ in art. If this means anything, it means that objects 
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should be painted to look like something different from what 
they are. This theory has obviously a great advantage for bad 
painters. No bad painter has ever yet succeeded in representing 
Nature as it really looks. The worse the painter the more certain 
he is of not represénting Nature even if he tries. However, I 
will not pursue the controversy beyond pointing out that this 
theory never seems to have occurred to the old masters. 

Certainly Tadema never thought of painting Nature except 
as truly and as accurately as he could. If he could get real things 
to work from, such as draperies, marbles, ornaments, etc., he 
always made use of them and painted them carefully and lovingly 
straight from life. He always used models even for the tiny figures 
in the background. He endeavoured, as far as he could, to get 
in his studio the light and shade which he represented in his 
pictures. But obviously there were strict limits to this practice. 
His pictures represent a great deal that cannot possibly be seen 
in modern times. Many of them are out-of-doors, in brilliant 
sunshine—a state of things very difficult to reproduce in a London 
studio. And he never shirked a difficulty, never modified a 
subject because the material to his hand was insufficient. Here 
his vast knowledge came to his aid ; he knew how white buildings 
looked against a blue sky, he carried in his memory the warm 
reflections caused by sunlight, the play of light and shade in 
Southern gardens, the shimmer of an Italian atmosphere—he 
knew it all by heart, the result of unceasing observation and of 
the concentration of an acute intellect on artistic problems. 

Perspective was at his finger-ends; he could play with the 
details of classical architecture, inventing buildings which were 
obviously right but for which he had no absolute precedent. He 
was so familiar with the essential elements of classical costume 
that he could get a richness and a variety into his draperies that 
must be the despair of all his imitators. No one was more glad 
to copy Nature when Nature gave him what he wanted ; no one 
was more able to dispense with material objects when his work 
demanded it. 

And this leads me to discuss his real knowledge of classical 
antiquity. He has often been regarded as a sort of dry archeolo- 
gist—a scientific student who put into paint the result of his 
scholastic researches. 

This view is quite mistaken. His knowledge of antiquity 
was singularly wide and rich; his mind was stored with curious 
and out-of-the-way details of Roman life, but it was not, strictly 
speaking, a scientific knowledge. He could make bad mistakes 
at times, such as introducing sunflowers into a Roman garden— 
a flower of which the Romans were certainly ignorant. But he 
never erred wilfully. His aim was to give a true picture of 
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certain selected phases of ancient life; and it was his wealth of 
detail that enabled him to make them so human and so living, 
and so far removed from the dry pedantry of archeological 
research. 

I must now face this question of detail. Tadema has often 
been blamed for putting in too much of it, and for painting it 
too carefully. Many critics say that detail should be suggested, 
not painted, and in any case should be strictly subordinated to 
the main scheme of the picture : some of them state this as a 
sort of axiom. If they would think a little they would realise that 
some of the finest painters in the world have habitually dis- 
regarded this pretended axiom. Indeed, one may say that all 
painters previous to Raphael delighted in detail, and painted it 
as well and as precisely as they knew how. And after Raphael 
all the Dutch painters, with the exception perhaps of Rem- 
brandt and his followers, painted detail with precisely the same 
loving care that they bestowed upon their figures. Even 
Rembrandt if he had a detail to paint did it well and carefully— 
witness the ruffs on some of his old ladies, which are marvels 
of patient finish, and the jewels with which he often bedecked 
his sitters. The real difference from the pre-Raphaelite painters 
is the introduction of pronounced chiaroscuro; where there are 
masses of shade it is quite legitimate to lose detail, but in full 
light, where everything is plainly seen, the old masters habitually 
painted detail with the utmost care. 

Tadema, by predilection, nearly always chose light schemes. 
Most of his pictures are as full of light as those of the Italian 
pre-Raphaelites, but with the difference that they are full of 
atmosphere also, and that the lighting is true to nature and not a 
mere pictorial convention. At any rate, in his light pictures 
there is no excuse for the blurring of accessories ; and where the 
detail is so beautiful, to my mind it would be a thousand pities 
to blur it. Again, it is said that a picture must be focussed. If 
we are looking at one object we cannot see anything else quite 
plainly. Therefore it is inferred that the principal part of a 
picture should be definite and all the rest indefinite. It is 
forgotten that in looking at a scene in Nature our eyes are con- 
tinually roaming about and focussing every part of it. So that 
the general impression that we have of the scene is of a number 
of clearly defined objects. A picture in which many objects 
obstinately remain blurred in spite of our directing our attention 
to them must obviously be untrue to Nature. (Of course, I 
assume that the painter wishes to be true to Nature. On the 
theory of the wickedness of representation all such arguments 
fall to the ground.) I do not wish to spoil my case by over- 
statement. I think that where a painter wishes to force his 
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public to look at one part of a picture almost to the exclusion of 
every other—as often in portraits—it is legitimate to blur and 
lose the background. But in depicting a scene all of which is 
supposed to have some interest, as in Tadema’s pictures, I am 
convinced that his method is the right one. After all, human 
beings are more interesting than still-life, and if the figures in a 
picture are as well painted as their surroundings they will main- 
tain their legitimate supremacy. If they are not as well painted, 
it is fatal, but the remedy is not to paint the background worse 
but the figures better. In Tadema’s case, as the figures are 
admirably painted, they always hold their own. 

It is interesting to see how Tadema’s love of light and sun- . 
shine seems to have grown on him, possibly as a reaction from 
the climate of London. His early works are grey, and even 
gloomy at times; it is only gradually that he acquires his extra- 
ordinary mastery over effects of sunshine. I sometimes regret 
that he yielded himself up to them so entirely. There is a 
sombre dignity in The Death of the Firstborn of which I should 
have liked to have seen further examples, and a certain rich 
chiaroscuro in the large Picture Gallery which makes some of 
the later pictures look a little flimsy. The Picture Gallery and 
its companion The Sculpture Gallery are very fine examples of 
the close of Tadema’s early period. The problems involved in 
them are not so difficult as those of his later work, but there is 
a strength and a virility in them which he did not always main- 
tain. For one thing they are on a large scale, and wonderful 
as his little pictures are I feel that he sometimes painted them 
smaller than was advisable, merely as a tour de force. That an 
old man should have kept such eyesight is miraculous, but I 
think he played unnecessarily with his minuteness of vision. 
Indeed, in some of his pictures a magnifying-glass is necessary 
even to the keen-sighted in order to appreciate the full delicacy 
of his work. It is very difficult for a painter to change suddenly 
from one scale to another, so I think that in later years Tadema 
was not at his ease in lifesized work. This probably accounts 
for the fact that the portraits are often not quite satisfactory. 
Some are admirable, such as the portrait of his daughter Anna, 
and in a less degree the one of Dr. Epps; but others are some- 
what woolly in texture, and not very happy in arrangement. 
All have character and originality of treatment, but they show 
that Tadema was not a born portrait-painter—at any rate, they 
do not quite reach the high level of his other work. 

It is not my intention to review the Exhibition—I have only 
endeavoured to explain Tadema’s aims and achievements to a 
public which a certain section of the critics seems determined to 
mislead. 
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The Exhibition is not quite as representative as it might have 
been; there are some important works which are sadly missed, 
although the opening of a new room has lately diminished their 
number, and there are some pictures, though very few, which 
might with advantage have been left out. But, on the whole, it 
gives an adequate representation of the lifework of one of the 
most gifted artists of modern times, a man who devoted his 
life to the unswerving pursuit of his artistic ideals, and who, to 
the day of his death, was still a student, still absorbed in artistic 
problems—and this is the painter whom so many of the critics 
are striving to belittle. His fame will survive their attacks, and 
when I recall the pictures that they admire I think I ain glad 


that they have not praised my dead friend. 
JOHN COLLIER. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE WAR CORRESPONDENT IN SUNSHINE 
AND ECLIPSE 


THE war correspondent has shared the fate of the Turk in Europe. 
He has been driven from the field. For the first time since 1854 
@ war is in progress from which newspaper correspondents are 
excluded. The Balkan States and Turkey, for reasons that no 
sane man will question, have decided that a circle of silence shall 
be drawn round their military operations, and that their battles 
and sieges shall be recorded only in rare and prosaic official 
despatches. 

What are the causes of this disaster to a romantic profession? 
Moriturus te salutat. 

Conditions for which he is not wholly responsible have changed 
the part which the correspondent played in a campaign. In the 
days of William Howard Russell the war correspondent was con- 
tent to wait the issue of a battle. He had time to correct his 
impressions and verify his facts before sitting down to write 
letters which seldom, if ever, saw the light until the information 
they contained was useless to the enemy. He was not tied to 
the end of atelegraph wire. The speed with which messages may 
now be transmitted has proved a hindrance rather than a help. 

The telegraph has made the correspondent a menace to the 
army which he may have every desire and interest to serve. From 
a chronicler of events, it has transformed him into an unconscious 
spy. Even his letters, though censored and sent through the 
post, may contain unsuspected dangers, as was seen in the South 
African War, when news of the marches and composition of our 
forces was cabled from the Continent to Lorenzo Marques for the 
information of the Boers. 

The purpose of an army being to defeat the enemy, not to 
provide interesting ‘copy’ for newspapers, the commander in 
the field makes it his business to put obstacles between the corre- 
spondent and the telegraph wire. He may discharge this duty 
to his country ruthlessly or delicately, but the result is always 
the same. War breaks out in the camp, and sooner or later 
some disaffected correspondent ‘breaks away’ after a battle, 
and, making all speed to the nearest telegraph office beyond 
the military control, despatches an uncensored message in which 
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he may have been tempted to reflect on the capacity of the com- 
mander whom he has deserted. 

The newspaper reader knows nothing of the discreditable con- 
ditions under which this message is sent. He sees only that a 
certain correspondent has ‘scored.’ But the effect is disastrous 
to the correspondents who have kept faith and abided by their 
written promise to submit all despatches to the censor. To 
natural indignation at being defeated by a disloyal colleague is 
added the consciousness that they are looked upon with increased 
distrust by the military authorities, and are subjected to sterner 
discipline. 

I recall two examples of desertion and evasion of peculiar 
gravity. A distinguished American writer who represented a 
London newspaper in the South African War, disappointed be- 
cause his editor would not let him supplant a senior confrére, 
deserted to the Boers, and wrote some bitter articles on British 
prisoners in Pretoria. Sir George White declared that if any 
correspondent guilty of such desertion fell into his hands he would 
not hesitate to have him shot. Another correspondent who 
objected to the censorship of his letters, which were for publication 
in South Africa, exercised his ingenuity to avoid the difficulty. 
His secret was discovered when some Boer prisoners arrived at 
Cape Town and were searched. Lord Roberts asked me what 
ought to be done with a correspondent who sent uncensored 
despatches by a Boer prisoner. My reply was: ‘ Shoot him! ’ 
Lord Roberts was merciful. He merely cancelled the culprit’s 
pass. 

The telegraph has brought with it wider and keener competi- 
tion. Lord Burnham, speaking of the enterprise of the modern 
newspaper, contrasted the half-dozen telegrams in the London 
journals on the outbreak of war between France and Germany 
with the six columns that appeared when war was declared 
between Russia and Japan. He might have carried the com- 
parison a step further, and pointed out the risk which these six 
columns disclose that rumour will be elevated to the dignity of 
history , that skirmishes will be raised to the importance of decisive 
battles, and that petty personal adventures will be recorded with 
all the circumstance of heroic exploits. 

To meet this demand for fuller and speedier news an army 
of irregular correspondents is recruited whenever a war threatens. 
Twenty years ago the company of war correspondents was small 
and select, and its privileges and traditions were in safe hands. 
To-day the number is legion, for anyone may be a war corre- 
spondent who can induce a newspaper or a syndicate of newspapers 
to authorise him to represent it, with or without payment. 

Before starting for the Japanese War I was told by an editor of 
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great experience that he had secured ‘ for a big sum ’ the exclusive 
services of a man in Tokyo who ‘ could write a better account of 
a naval battle than anyone living.’ Yet the sole recommendation 
of this rival of Admiral Mahan was the fact that he had managed a 
shipping yard, spoke Japanese, and could make out a bill of 
expenses that would have made the most hardened correspondent 
blush. I was reminded of a story of the late Sir Wemyss Reid, 
who once found himself under the painful necessity of correcting 
a leading article written by one of the proprietors of a newspaper. 
The writer, who had failed as a carpet manufacturer before he 
took to journalism , complained bitterly : ‘ I have read many leading 
articles, and thought I could write one.’ Tapping the floor, Sir 
Wemyss Reid retorted: ‘I have walked on many a carpet, yet 
I never thought I could make one.’ 

The flood of correspondents rises with every war. In the 
Omdurman campaign there were sixteen, and Lord Kitchener 
told them that they were numerous enough to form a battalion. 
Only six or seven were trained newspaper men, though Frank 
Rhodes, who was wounded, and Hubert Howard, son of the Earl 
of Carlisle, who was killed, might also be counted among the 
professionals. In South Africa the amateurs were very many, 
but were leavened by the number of newspaper men. ‘The 
Japanese War revealed the rapid and rank growth of the amateur. 
Tokyo swarmed with men eager to go to the front and ready to 
accept any or no reward for their services. Two months before 
we left Japan for Korea fifty-six persons had applied to accom- 
pany the armies, thirty-three British, seventeen American, two 
French, two German, and two Italian. Among those who claimed 
to be accredited representatives of British newspapers were publi- 
cans, shop-keepers, clerks, schoolmasters, merchants, soldiers, 
baronets, and even an ex-convict. Every ship brought new 
recruits, and the local Press announced the arrival, among others, 
of Miss ——, of New York, and Malle. , of Berne, who were 
‘on their way to the front ’ for important journals in the United 
States and Switzerland. . 

Of the correspondents who imagined that they were attached 
to the Bulgarian Army, I can make neither calculation nor classi- 
fication, for I was permitted to leave Sofia ten days in advance 
of the rest of my colleagues. They could not, however, have been 
fewer than one hundred, and they certainly came from many 
classes and countries. Some were soldiers in active service, who, 
as alleged correspondents, claimed privileges that were denied to 
accredited military attachés, and, as officers, claimed privileges 
denied to correspondents. Even of those who came to write 
not more than a dozen made any preparation to take the field. 
Most of them had neither the money nor the experience, while 
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others were under the delusion that a grateful nation and army 
were only too eager to save them the trouble and expense. 

Let us see how different nations try to deal with these regi- 
ments of correspondents. When making ready to advance against 
the Khalifa at Omdurman, Lord Kitchener, who himself has acted 
as a war correspondent for the Standard, let it become known that 
he wanted no newspaper men with his expedition. But the late 
Lord Salisbury intervened, and Lord Kitchener, having accepted 
the correspondents, gave them every assistance in his power. 
With a single force operating in the desert supervision was easy, 
for telegrams and letters had to be handed to the censor, Sir 
Francis Wingate, for despatch. In South Africa the control was 
more difficult owing to the number of columns in the field and 
the opportunities of evading the censorship, yet the only new 
regulation introduced was one directed against the plague of bogus 
correspondents. Lord Stanley, now Lord Derby, as Press Censor, 
insisted that ‘ correspondents are expected to write at least one 
letter per week to their respective papers,’ and ‘ artists also are 
required to send one drawing per week to the papers they repre- 
sent.’ 

The Japanese are supposed to have adopted methods of 
repression that have been the undoing of the war correspondent. 
Nothing, as I shall show, is further from the truth. I do not 
pretend that there was never cause for complaint, but I say 
deliberately that never, in my experience, were regulations 
made with greater care and foresight, never were correspondents 
so well protected against unscrupulous and irresponsible com- 
petitors, never had they better opportunities of seeing fighting, 
and never was censorship exercised with equal reason and 
discretion. 

The correspondents who accompanied the Japanese armies 
were carefully selected and the number was limited. Every 
application had to be made through the embassies, which had 
to certify that the applicant was duly accredited, that he had 
at least one year’s journalistic experience, and that he was a 
fit and proper person to undertake the duties of a war corre- 
spondent. A committee of well-known British and American 
correspondents was appointed to assist Sir Claude MacDonald, 
the British Ambassador, and Mr. Griscom, the United States 
Ambassador. When any serious question arose as to the creden- 
tials of a correspondent it was referred to the authorities at 
home. The War Office in London, I am sorry to say, acted 
badly in respect of two applicants whose licences had been 
revoked in the South African War. Despite the protest of a 
member of the Government who knew the circumstances, the 
War Office reported that it ‘thought there was nothing to 
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prevent them from being given a licence’ to accompany the 
Japanese Army. Sir Claude MacDonald had to obey instrue- 
tions, but the Japanese War Office used its discretion, and 
these correspondents were refused permission. 

In the end permits were issued to fifty-six foreign corre- 
spondents, who were distributed ~as follows: With the First 
Army, sixteen correspondents—eight British, six American, one 
French, and one German ; with the Second Army, twenty corre- 
spondents—eleven British, six American, one French, one Ger- 
man, and one Italian; with the Third Army, twenty correspon- 
dents—fourteen British and six American. 

From the outset the Japanese made it plain that they would 
stand no nonsense, and that correspondents must be content to 
do their duty in that army into which it had pleased the autho- 
rities to call them. This lesson was speedily enforced. A 
distinguished American who was not satisfied with his lot per- 
suaded a well-known American novelist and a celebrated English 
artist to make a protest in the form of an ultimatum that unless 
they were immediately provided with a battle they would return 
to their homes. The originator of this mandate assured his 
two reluctant coadjutors that their demand would be instantly 
conceded. The answer came without an hour’s delay. A staff 
officer waited on the protestants with this message: ‘ Gentle- 
men, a train leaves for Japan in one hour. You will return to 
Tokyo by that train.’ 

Unlike the Japanese, the Bulgarian authorities attempted 
no selection. Permits were issued wholesale, though it was 
notorious that General Savoff, the virtual Commander-in-Chief, 
and General Fitcheff, the Chief of the Staff, objected to the 
presence of any correspondents. But the Army was overruled 
by the politicians, who feared that unless the foreign correspon- 
dents were pacified popular opinion in Europe would be ranged 
against the Balkan League. They might have known better if 
they had recalled the experience of the Japanese, who were 
threatened with this same vengeance by a few disaffected corre- 
spondents. At any rate, they must be convinced now that 
public opinion is in no way influenced by the grievances of 
war correspondents, for, throughout the abortive peace negotia- 
tions in London, public opinion, even in the United Kingdom, 
the reputed friend of Turkey, never wavered in support of the 
claims of the Balkan States to the spoils of victory. 

Not having the courage to select, the Bulgarian civil autho- 
rities made a feeble effort to divide the correspondents into two 
parties, and to release them from Sofia at fixed intervals. But 
@ vigorous protest from those who were to remain behind imme- 
diately upset this arrangement. The whole army of nearly one 
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hundred foreign correspondents accordingly moved to Stara 
Zagora, where headquarters were already established. Here, in 
a purely military atmosphere, courage revived, and special privi- 
leges were granted in secret to about a dozen correspondents, 
whose passes entitled them to join any army in the field. Ten 
foreign correspondents, and ten only, were with the Third 
Army : Colonel Rankin, of the Times; Mr. Frank Fox, of the 
Morning Post; myself, as the representative of the Daily Mail; 
three Russians, of whom two were officers, and always wore 
uniform; and four Frenchmen, of whom two were officers. 
With the Bulgarian armies that fought at Kirk Kilesse, Lulu 
Burgas, and Tchatalja—the only actions in the whole cam- 
paign—there never was more than one representative of the 
Triple Alliance. With the Third and most important Army, 
of which an Austrian journalist claims to be the historian, were 
only newspaper representatives of the Triple Entente. The 
only representative of the Triple Alliance at Tchatalja was with 
the First Army, and he was an Italian journalist. 

This exclusion of the Triple Alliance was deliberate, for the 
Balkan States recognised in Austria a potential enemy. General 
Savoff made this clear to the unfortunate military attachés, 
who were never permitted to come within a hundred miles of 
any active operations. Addressing the attachés at Stara 
Zagora, General Savoff, with native frankness, used these 
words : ‘We have no intention of letting you see how we make 
war,’ and, as he spoke, his glance turned significantly toward 
the military attachés of Austria and Roumania. 

I was one of the few correspondents who had leave to join 
‘any army.’ My licence was signed and countersigned, and 
looked capable of opening every door to the front. But at 
Mustafa Pasha, which I reached long before my colleagues, I 
happened upon a general who paid no attention to his superior 
officers. He made himself very agreeable and invited me to 
the officers’ mess, but, at the same time, he urged me, in a 
manner that admitted of no argument, to remain at Mustafa 
Pasha for a few days. In vain I produced my permit. The 
general was undismayed by the signatures. But release came 
suddenly, and from an unexpected quarter. Two professors, 
one from the Military Academy, the other from the University 
in Sofia, who acted as censors, had been ordered to proceed to 
the Third and First ‘Armies, which were marching towards 
Tchatalja. The journey was long and difficult, and no transport 
was available. Colonel Rankin and I shared a motor car, and 
a bargain was struck with the professors. We undertook to 
deliver them as near as possible to their destinations, on con- 
dition that we might proceed without delay. The censors had 
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no difficulty in persuading the general to grant what he refused 
to the written orders of the Headquarter Staff. 

I shall not describe the difficulties and horrors of that 
journey. At Kirk Kilesse we parted company with the censors, 
who had been our travelling companions, and on the following 
day we were forced to abandon our motor car in the morass of 
Yani. 

Before leaving Kirk Kilesse I visited the forts and took pains 
to learn the truth about that famous ‘battle.’ When the town 
was occupied by the Bulgarians all the correspondents were 
interned at Stara Zagora, and were absolutely dependent on 
such news as it pleased headquarters to issue. When the 
capture of Kirk Kilesse was announced the censor’s and tele- 
graph offices were besieged by an excited mob of correspondents, 
who handed in messages of the wildest description. Kirk 
Kilesse was referred to as an immense fortress, which the Ger- 
man Imperial General Staff had declared could not be reduced 
in less than three months ; and forty thousand Turkish prisoners 
were reported to have been taken, with hundreds of cannon and 
vast quantities of stores. 

The telegram I presented to the censor for his approval was 
not of this kind. It stated briefly that Kirk Kilesse was not 
seriously defended ; that it had only two old forts in which there 
were no heavy guns—only a few field-pieces. 

The censor read my telegram and asked why I was not 
sending the same sort of message as most of my colleagues. 

‘Why,’ I retorted, ‘do you permit them to send what you 
know to be lies?’ 

The censor—a professor in the Military Academy—smiled 
and made this remarkable confession, which newspaper editors 
ought to keep steadily before them in the next war : ‘ We accept 
no responsibility for the news of correspondents. We are here 
for one purpose only—to prevent news getting abroad that might 
help our enemy. It is no part of our duty to stop lies that may 
help to demoralise the enemy.’ 

The truth about the battle of Kirk Kilesse I have from the 
full and confidential reports of Colonel Jostoff, Chief of the Staff 
of the Third Army. The Bulgarian columns, descending from 
the north into Thrace, came in touch with the Turks some miles 
north of Kirk Kilesse. They surprised three Turkish battalions 
and one battery in bivouac at Ereklair and compelled them to 
fall back. A Turkish regiment and another battery were sent 
from Kirk Kilesse to help their comrades. The advance guard 
of the Bulgarian army attacked these two regiments, which fied, 
leaving many killed and wounded. At the same time the 
advance guard of another Bulgarian column engaged the enemy 
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on the heights of Eskipolos, from which the Turks retired to a 
position facing west, but, finding the road to Kirk Kilesse 
threatened, they also retreated in disorder. 

This is how the battle was described by Lieutenant Wagner 
in almost every newspaper in Europe : 

The fall of Kirk Kilesse was prepared for by a night attack which made 
the Bulgarians masters of the positions to the north and north-east of 
the town. The Bulgarians immediately placed their guns in position, and 
began a bombardment of the town. There were terrible hand-to-hand fights 
in the vineyards to the north of Kirk Kilesse. The Bulgarians were re- 
peatedly thrown back, but they returned to the attack again and again. 
Desperate fighting at close quarters took place in the streets. After one 
hour of this fighting the Bulgarians were masters of the place. 


Not a shot was fired in or at the town. Kirk Kilesse, as 
every inhabitant will tell you, was never defended. One of its 
forts was without guns of any kind; in the other were sixteen 
pieces of field artillery. 

Few people seem to be aware that every correspondent with 
an army gives a solemn undertaking that he will send no 
message until it has been approved by the censor. The British 
Army rules for correspondents at the seat of war contain these 
two provisions : ‘ The use of any cipher is forbidden’; and ‘ All 
communications from correspondents to their newspapers or 
news agencies must be sent through this Staff Officer [the 
censor], and he may detain or alter the communication should 
he deem it injurious to the interests of the Army.’ This pledge 
is signed not only by the correspondent, but also by the editor 
or manager of his newspaper. Yet there has never been a war 
in recent times in which this undertaking has not been repeat- 
edly and deliberately violated. ‘Uncensored telegram’ has 
become a familiar headline even in newspapers that lecture poli- 
ticians and business men on their public morals. Some corre- 
spondents apparently feel no shame in describing at length in 
books and newspapers the expedients and ruses by which they 
have violated their engagement with the armies to which they 
were attached. 

The temptation, I admit, is great when a correspondent is 
debarred from sending the story of a battle that might make 
his reputation ; but the penalty also is great, for this has killed 
the war correspondent. It has utterly destroyed the trust of 
soldiers in the good faith of war correspondents. And the 
provocation, too, is great, especially when the censorship is 
exercised harshly and without reason. I have had dealings with 
many censors. Some of them I remember with gratitude— 
soldiers of experience and common sense like General Duff in 
Ladysmith and Sir Francis Wingate in the Sudan, and men 
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of the world and affairs like Lord Stanley, now Lord Derby, 
and the Hon. John Ward in South Africa. But my memories 
are not all pleasant. I remember one censor in the Sudan—be 
is a distinguished soldier and governor—who used his blue pengil 
like a rake and a fine tooth-comb until I hit upon a plan that 
won him to my side. I prepared a message so carefully that it 
was a piece of mosaic from which not a word could be taken 
without the whole falling to bits. And in the middle I inserted 
a compliment to the censor. The blue pencil wrought havoc 
with the mosaic until it came to a sudden pause over the 
compliment. ‘ 

‘With a few slight changes,’ said the censor, ‘I think the 
message might pass.’ 

‘ All or nothing,’ was my price. 

‘T’ll see whether Lord Kitchener has any objection,’ added 
the censor. 

The message went, and thereafter I had no trouble in that 
quarter. 

After the relief of Ladysmith, I had for a few days a censor 
who forbade any allusion to a regiment or a battery. I wrote 
this telegram, which duly appeared: ‘I am not permitted to 
name any of the regiments that entered Ladysmith. Such is 
the decision of General Buller’s censors, who, after the manner 
of certain exalted politicians, profess never to read a newspaper, 
and who believe the Boers to be so crassly stupid as not to know 
the names of the regiments they have held in check for four 
months. If I am not guilty of the offence of opening up com- 
munication with the enemy, I may say that the relieving force 
was composed of men, guns, and horses.’ 

But to play with the censor is like playing with fire. The 
Japanese censorship was strict yet eminently sane, and was 
vested, with General Kuroki’s Army, in the chief of the intelli- 
gence branch—a soldier of wide experience. Associated with 
him were two professors from the Military Academy, who acted 
as ‘bear leaders’ to the correspondents. As time went on and 
we became better acquainted this personal supervision relaxed, 
and they became comrades rather than jealous guardians. Their 
first duty, of course, was to make sure that we kept within 
bounds and saw only what we were intended to see. But their 
company was also a necessary protection, for, as General Sir 
Ian Hamilton discovered at the risk of his life, even a British 
officer might be mistaken for a Russian who had strayed into 
the Japanese lines. 

The Bulgarians followed the example of the Japanese in 
appointing as censors academic professors and school teachers. 
Few of them, however, were men of the same culture and experi- 
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ence as the Japanese. They were selected, for the most part, 
because of their supposed familiarity with foreign languages, 
and, unlike the Japanese, were given no military rank above 
that of the common soldier. The result was disastrous. The 
majority of these censors had neither courage nor common sense. 
They behaved like ushers in constant dread of the displeasure 
of the headmaster. No telegram, however innocent, was safe 
in their hands, and any mention of guns or rifles brought on 
paroxysms of fright. It was the custom of some of these mis- 
placed professors to assemble the correspondents in a room and, 
after labouring in vain with the foreign language, to invite each 
correspondent in turn to read his message aloud for the edifica- 
tion, and the possible instruction, of his rivals. In justice, 
however, to the Bulgarian nation, I must acknowledge that 
among the censors were one or two men who performed their 
delicate task with knowledge and discrimination. 

The civilian is always more difficult to deal with than the 
soldier and, with the Bulgarians as with others, the strain upon 
the temper of the correspondent diminished when he got into 
the area of active operations. General Dimetrieff, the com- 
mander of the Third Army, and Colonel Jostoff, the chief of 
his staff, were anxious to do everything in their power to assist 
the ten British, French, and Russian correspondents who reached 
the lines before Tchatalja. We were permitted to examine the 
positions from a commanding hill, and on the 17th of November, 
when the battle began, we were invited to accompany the 
General and his staff. But on our return that night the order 
was given that no telegrams were to be sent. I determined to 
make a bold effort to overcome this embargo, and, after dining 
at the officers’ mess, I put before Colonel Jostoff a message in 
French, as he understood that language, and urged that it might 
be sent. The Chief of the Staff approved and signed it, and, 
pledging me to tell no one, gave an order that it was to be 
despatched. I saw to this myself. It was the only account of the 
battle of Tchatalja telegraphed from the Bulgarian Army. But, 
alas for its fate! Sacrilegious hands arrested and mutilated it 
many miles in the rear, so that it reached London ten days late— 
a thin and distracted wraith of a description of a battle. 

The telegraph is always the chief care and difficulty of the 
correspondent at the front, for it is obvious that it matters little 
what he sees or learns if he cannot communicate it promptly 
to his newspaper. Within the area of operations the obstacles 
are often. insuperable. The correspondent may be hundreds of 
miles from a telegraph office, and may be dependent on the field 
wire, which is always blocked with official messages. The 
Bulgarian field telegraph, was primitive and inefficient. Colonel. 
Vor, LXXIII—No. 433 2B, 
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Jostoff himself, though Chief of the Staff, had thirty anxious 
days before he could get a telegram to his wife and receive an 
answer. How the correspondent fared in these circumstances 
requires no demonstration. His messages were taken and filed 
and forgotten. 

The Japanese were more practical and considerate. Though 
they began by refusing to despatch messages to newspapers, 
they ended by allowing a fixed number of words daily over the 
military wire. The words were often limited to 150, and were 
distributed among the correspondents either in rotation or in 
combination. It was a small concession, but it enabled them 
to send instant news of the result of a battle. The same plan 
was adopted in South Africa. But for longer messages the corre- 
spondent had to make his own arrangements, and had to rely 
upon chance or upon his own carefully prepared schemes. 

In Manchuria it was necessary to employ couriers—chiefly 
Koreans—who would walk two hundred miles almost without a 
pause, and would deliver a telegram with greater speed and 
certainty than a man on horseback. Hottentots and Kaffirs 
carried despatches out of Ladysmith during the siege, and were 
paid from 201. to 501. for each message safely delivered. After 
several of my runners had been captured I took the precaution 
to send every despatch four times, with instructions to the cable 
office that only the first arrival was to be forwarded to London. 
In this way I succeeded in getting every one of my messages to 
its destination. The Boers, who relieved the stress of their 
bombardment by an occasional flash of humour—as when they 
fired into the town on Christmas morning some shells on which 
was painted the greeting, ‘A Merry Christmas ’—informed the 
garrison by signal that they had duly received a telegram for 
the Standard, London, and that it would appear in the Standard 
and Diggers’ News, Pretoria. I repeated this captive telegram 
and enclosed it in an envelope on which I reminded General 
Joubert that he already had a copy of the message, and asked 
him to do me the favour of allowing this one to reach London. 
The bearer of this despatch also was taken prisoner, but the 
telegram was sent. I have the envelope, and it is counter- 
signed by General Joubert himself. 

Chance occasionally comes to the rescue of the despairing 
correspondent cut off from the outside world. I recall one of 
these interventions of Providence. I was with the 21st Lancers 
and the Egyptian cavalry in their march along the banks of 
the Nile to fight the battle of Omdurman. To send a message 
was impossible. One afternoon during a halt I saw a cloud on 
the far horizon, and, watching it carefully, came to the con- 
clusion that it was the smoke of a steamer making its way up 
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the river. Retiring to cover, I hastily wrote a message describ- 
ing our march. Then I strolled leisurely towards the steamer 
which was battling against the current and, holding up an enve- 
lope and a sovereign, made signals of distress to the crew. An 
Arab, seeing the glint of gold, plunged from deck, swam ashore, 
seized the message and the sovereign, ran along the bank, dived 
into the water, and reached the steamer before my colleagues 
realised what had happened. 

In the Balkan War these accidents never happened. The 
correspondent with the Bulgarians had to be silent, and to live 
in hope that he might retrieve his reputation by witnessing the 
surrender of Adrianople and the entry of King Ferdinand into 
Constantinople. But Europe was not to be robbed of sensations 
merely because there were muzzled correspondents at the front. 
Lieutenant Wagner of the Reichspost came to the rescue of dis- 
appointed editors. Having gauged the popular taste by describ- 
ing ‘forest fighting’ where there was neither forest nor fighting, 
and having dammed the river at Tchorlu with corpses until the 
water ‘ran red with blood’ that was never shed, he allowed his 
reckless and applauded progress to carry him in imagination 
over leagues of mud to the lines of Tchatalja. 

Several days before the first shot was fired Europe was 
thrilled with accounts of ‘fierce fighting.” The carnage went 
merrily on day after day, until newspaper editors in London, 
Paris, Berlin, and all the cities of Europe, breathless with 
admiration for this amazing genius, began to wonder what had 
befallen their own trusty though stupid representatives with the 
Turkish, if not with the Bulgarian, Army, for even a deaf man 
in Constantinople could nof fail to hear the guns reported to be 
thundering at Tchatalja. 

On the 15th of November certain newspapers announced on 
the authority of the Austrian journalist, from Sofia or elsewhere 
in the rear, that, ‘After four days’ murderous fighting, the 
Bulgarian Army has succeeded in breaking through the Turkish 
position at Chatalja (in the centre of the line!) and is rolling 
up the Turkish defence.’ 

This news was printed in London just two days before the 
Bulgarians began their first tentative attack on the Turkish 
position. On the same day The Times military correspondent, 
whose practical knowledge and common sense had long been 
restive under this Austrian shower-bath of battles, wrote : 

‘ All the wonderful battling which the Reichspost correspon- 
dent has hitherto been detailing for our benefit turns out to be 
imaginary, as far as Tchatalja is concerned.’ 

Without violence to his conscience, Colonel Repington might 
have omitted even this reluctant qualification. 

2R2 
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Only a Dr. Cook was needed to complete the ruin of the war 
correspondent. Ridicule killed what was left of his reputation, 

The battle of Tchatalja, having been fought desperately in 
the newspapers for eight or ten days, ended tamely on the 18th 
of November, the day after it began. Not until the correspon- 
dents returned from Tchatalja to Kirk Kilesse and had news 
from the outside world did they realise how hopelessly they had 
failed to meet the editorial and popular demand for blood and 
slaughter. Apart from Adrianople, which the Bulgarians decided 
from the first to invest, and have never even pretended to assault, 
the only fighting was near Kirk Kilesse on October 22-23, at 
Lulu Burgas-Bunar Hissar on October 28-31, and at Tchatalja 
on November 17-18, eight days of war. 

While I cannot acquit the Bulgarians of unfair dealing with 
correspondents whom they deluded with false promises, and 
whose money they took for telegrams that were never despatched, 
or were held back until they were useless, I have to admit a plea 
of justification. The army that would have given any sort of 
liberty to the horde of men who claimed to be correspondents 
would have been mad, and have gone to certain, disaster and 
disgrace. For we have left far behind the days when it was 
possible for Matthew Arnold to write this satire of the father of 
war correspondents : ‘ Dr. Russell, of The Times, was preparing 
to mount his war-horse. You know the sort of thing—he has 
described it himself over and over again. Bismarck at his horse’s 
head : the Crown Prince holding his stirrup, and the old King 
of Prussia hoisting Russell into the saddle.’ 

There was a time within the memory of men still young 
when it was commonly believed that the war correspondent, 
even if he did magnify his office, had special qualifications for 
the hazardous and delicate mission with which he was entrusted. 
We have outgrown that delusion. To win a popular reputation 
and to be overwhelmed with editorial bouquets, it is no longer 
necessary to share the labours, privations, and dangers of an 
army in the field. It is enough if, in some distant and safe 
retreat, he weaves romances out of official bulletins, and meets 
the insistent demand for a daily ‘story’ by inventing battles at 
any time and place. The British journalist, I hope, is too honest 
or lacks the imagination to attempt these audacities, though 
there is no saying to what extremities he may be driven by this 
new form of foreign competition, unless the newspapers that 
wage perpetual war against untaxed foreign imports hasten to 
his rescue. 

The memory of comrades who have long since described their 
last battle—George Steevens of the Daily Mail, Charles Williams 
of the Chronicle, and Pearce of the Daily News, and of comrades 
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like E. F. Knight, of the Morning Post, Lionel James of The 
Times, Donohoe of the Chronicle, Gwynne of the Morning Post, 
and Charles Hands of the Daily Mail, who have survived all their 
campaigns, forbids me to close this indictment without a word 
in defence. 

Neither in the South African War nor in the Japanese War 
could it be said with truth that the war correspondent was always 
unwelcome. With gratitude I recall the intimate confidences of 
Sir George White, who kept the flag flying in Ladysmith, and 
the words spoken by Lord Roberts when a few of us were leaving 
the Transvaal to follow the Boers and President Kruger into 
Mozambique : ‘So far from being a trouble and a danger, you 
have often rendered the army great service.’ And, in vindication 
of the war correspondent and of the Japanese at whose door is 
so often laid his corpse, I crave indulgence for one or two 
personal reminiscences. 

After the battle of the Sha-ho I was sent for by General 
Fujii, Chief of the Staff of General Kuroki’s army, and was handed 
the following telegram : ‘ To General Fujii from General Murata 
(Imperial Staff Tokyo) despatched from Tokyo, Dec. 8th. 

‘Although we hope Mr. Maxwell of Standard stay in the 
army, his office wants him go back on account of expense and so 
communicated to him once. But as he answered that the 
Japanese Army regulations do not allow men leaving the army, 
the office represented the matter to Minister Hayashi at London 
to get him back somehow. Of course, we cannot stop his going 
and I would like to hear from you about this as soon as possible.’ 

General Fujii gave me this message without a word. I read 
it with amazement, and protested that ‘I had never received such 
a recall and had never sent such a reply.’ 

‘No,’ said the General, with a smile, ‘I received the telegram 
recalling you and I sent the reply.’ 

‘But no one can prevent me from leaving the army.’ 

‘True,’ said the Chief of the Staff, ‘but we want you to 
remain with us. It seems that you are asked to return on account 
of the expense. If you care to stay we will pay your salary, 
your expenses, and the cost of your cables.’ 

While appreciating the spirit of this offer, I replied that I 
could not be the paid agent of an army. 

‘Perhaps you would like to see the fall of Port Arthur,’ 
suggested General Fujii. 

* Here was a temptation. I had been through the siege of 
Ladysmith, and was keen to add to my experience the other 
side of a siege. Moreover, I was aware that no military attaché 
or correspondent had been allowed to leave one army and join 
another. The bait was irresistible. 
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“You may go to Port Arthur,’ said the General, ‘and when 
the city has surrendered I hope you will come back to us.’ 

It struck me at that momeut that the journey from the Sha-ho 
to Port Arthur would be a fine opportunity for a flying visit 
to Pekin, and I asked if I might do this. 

General Fujii. looked as if the idea did not please him, and 
observed that Pekin was outside the area of war. Knowing 
what was at the back of his mind, I hastened to assure him 
that I would send no messages to my paper. 

Instantly the General replied: ‘You may go to Pekin and 
you may send any messages you like.’ 

Leaving next morning, I found General Kuroki and his staff 
waiting outside headquarters to bid me adieu and to urge me 
to return as soon as Port Arthur had fallen. 

I reached Port Arthur in time to see the last fort blown up, 
to witness the attack on the Chinese wall, to enter the city 
with General Nogi and his heroic soldiers, and to return to 
Tokyo with Admiral Wiren and General Smyrnoff, who, rather 
than accept their liberty in Russia under parole not to fight 
again, chose to share with their sailors and soldiers a Japanese 
prison. 

This was not the first or the last proof of Japanese goodwill 
toward a foreign correspondent. General Fujii asked me one 
day why I never came near him when a battle was in progress. 
I replied that ‘If a correspondent approached within sight of 
a European Staff at such a moment he would be chased of 
the field.’ 

“When you see me smoking you may come and talk to me 
about anything you like,’ said the General. 

Before an engagement I used to call upon General Fujii with 
a few cigars, but he needed nothing to remind him of a promise. 
Talking of histories and war books, General Fujii remarked that 
he had never seen any analysis of the mind of a Staff while 
preparing a plan of campaign. 

‘Because one sees only the acts and their results and is not 
admitted to the reasons that fix the strategy and tactics of a 
war,’ was my explanation. 

It had been the practice in General Kuroki’s army for an 
officer of the Staff to give a lecture to the military attachés 
and correspondents after each battle. But the attachés having 
complained that a certain correspondent interrupted and de- 
stroyed the value of the lecture by asking childish questions, 
the privilege was withdrawn from the correspondents. Our 
conversation about the working of the mind of a military Staff 
prompted General Fujii to offer me some private lectures, in 
which he discussed the various plans of the campaign and the 
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reasons Why some were rejected and others accepted. These 
lectures were of great interest and value, and were suspended 
only when a new engagement was in preparation. Even after 
the lapse of weeks, General Fujii would begin exactly where 
he had left off—so retentive was his memory and so sure was 
his command over the minutest detail. 

These memories, and many others as pleasant, tempt me to 
hope that the war correspondent is not dead but is passing 
through the ordeal of a new birth. But if he is to come back 
to his own again, it must be under new conditions, and with 
the old traditions and conscience that will keep steadfastly before 
him the fact that in loyally serving the Army he serves best in 
the end the public, his newspaper and himself. 


WILLIAM MAXWELL. 
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IN THE CHATAL/JA LINES DURING THE 
NOVEMBER BATTLE 


Since I returned to England from the war towards the end of 
December I have been surprised to find that there is in this country 
some misapprehension as to the nature of the struggle which 
took place in the Chatalja lines on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of 
November. Whether this is due to the fact that the public had by 
that time become apathetic in regard to any news coming over the 
wires from the front or whether it was not rather due to the 
fact that the sources of information were on that occasion all 
but dried up, I do not know. Early on in the war—that is to say, 
_ up to and including the fall of Kirk Kilisse on the 24th of October— 
all the information filtering through came from Bulgarian official 
sources, and Lieutenant Wagner filled in the gaps. The Bulgars 
were only too pleased to have accepted heroic accounts of the 
fighting, which took place well to the westward of Kirk Kilisse 
and never in or near the town itself, and there is a danger 
lest these may go down to history as the true story of what 
happened prior to Lule Burgas. This will be despite the 
fact that the author of them has been shown to be unreliable 
where, as in the later stages of the campaign, his accounts can 
be compared with those of actual eye-witnesses. Personally, I 
am inclined to believe, as a result of the many conversations I 
had with Turkish officers during the retirement from Lule Burgas 
to Chatalja, that the amount of real infantry fighting in the very 
early days of the war has been exaggerated, and that the retire- 
ment to Lule Burgas was at least as much due to bad provision- 
ing and a total change in the plans of the Turkish General Staff 
as to defeats in actual military encounters. 
From the moment of the shock between Turkish and Bulgar 
outposts westwards of Kirk Kilisse the strategical position as it 
was at the beginning of the war was reversed. The Bulgars took 
the offensive. Certainly the Turks attempted a gigantic turning 
movement on the Bulgar left, the failure of which compelled them 
to fight at Lule Burgas, but this was the last effort along the lines 
laid down by Abdullah Pasha. It failed in part at least through 
bad reconnoitring, a small force of Bulgar regulars which had 
formed part of the Adrianople investing force and which was 
being moved over to relieve some reserve troops south-west of Kirk 
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Kilisse being mistaken for a rear attacking force. Abdullah 
Pasha, who had the combined command of the first three corps 
up to and including the 30th of October, was displaced after the 
rear-guard action of that date. Nazim Pasha’s new advisers 
always had in mind the necessity for retiring on to more favour- 
able ground. The dominant motive, indeed; which ruled all the 
plans of the Turkish General Staff from the 30th of October 
onwards was to get the Army back in as decent order as possible, 
and to fight on the Chorlu-Cherkeskeui line if the Bulgars com- 
pelled them to, or, preferably, on the Chatalja lines if the Bulgars 
would permit it. Mahmud Mukhtar Pasha, as well as many 
officers of the Staff to whom I talked at different times during 


’ and after the retreat, told me that the whole sense of the Staff 


was against the original design with which the war was com- 
menced, and that nothing would induce the Turks to advance 
again out of a strong position once they got their Army into one. 
A clean sweep in the General Staff following on early reverses 
is @ common enough feature at the commencement of a war. It 
happened with the Turks themselves in 1877. It happened with 
ourselves in South Africa. In the case of the Russo-Turkish War 
the Turks afterwards temporarily regained much of the ground 
which they had lost, and Gurko was driven back from Stara 
Zagora over the Balkans. In the case of the Boer War what 
happened is comparatively recent history. In the recent cam- 
paign, Constantinople was so near to the main front and the 
reverses sustained by the Turks in other zones, which had been 
regarded as merely ancillary to the eastern zone, were so com- 
plete that the decisive check at the outset of the campaign in 
Thrace, taking place as it did within about 100 miles of Con- 
stantinople, made it impossible for the Turks ever to recover the 
lost ground. It is, however, certain to my mind that the Turkish 
Army gave a far better account of itself in the Chatalja lines than 
is generally realised, and the point is worth emphasising because, 
unless it is understood, the peace negotiations which took place 
after Christmas are incomprehensible. Turkish stubbornness in 
regard to Adrianople can be explained not by all the nonsensical 
theories of a ‘Young Turk’ renascence which filled the columns 
of the newspapers early in January, but by the simple fact that 
the Turkish Army thought that it had recovered its moral and had 
confidence in its pew Staff. It was anxious, therefore, to recover 
for Turkish arms the prestige which they had lost as a result of 
the débdcle of October. This is comprehensible enough in a people 
which owes everything it has ever possessed to its fighting capacity 
and which is now threatened with the loss of all its possessions 
because the faith of Europe in that capacity has been dimmed, if 
not destroyed. 
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As I have said, up to the 24th of October news came solely 
from Bulgarian sources, plus Lieutenant Wagner. As to what 
happened between Kirk Kilisse and Lule Burgas there is no 
detailed information of any kind, except such as has been gleaned 
from fugitives in Constantinople and from officers who talked 
freely. From Lule Burgas onwards the only information worth 
the paper it was written on came from the English correspondents 
on the side of the Turks, many of whom got loose on the last day 
of the Lule Burgas fight properly so called, and one of whom, 
Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, was present during the whole engagement. 
As far as one correspondent can describe a general engagement, 
Mr. Bartlett did so truthfully and without exaggeration or dis- 
tortion. I believe that his achievement is, on the whole, one of 
the finest accomplishments ever placed to the credit of a war 
correspondent. Several of Mr. Bartlett’s colleagues were able to 
send through fairly reliable accounts of what happened during 
the last two days of the fighting which preceded the retreat. 
Practically all of them were able to describe the retreat in detail, 
although many were impressed overmuch—and I confess that I 
was among their number—by the terrible disorder and signs of 
incipient disease which marked the retirement of the stragglers. 
As we watched those unending cavalcades of starving, rain- 
drenched, and often wounded wretches, the very large majority 
of whom were subsequently victims of malignant dysentery (not, 
I believe, of cholera), the tendency was to forget the bulk of the 
Army which got away in good order with its stores and ammuni- 
tion during the night which preceded the rear-guard action, during 
the day of that action itself, and during the night which followed 
the last fighting in the Lule Burgas country. The special corre- 
spondent of The Times, with his long military experience of a 
dozen or so campaigns, emphasised the fact that in reality the 
retreat was effected in a manner which by no means disgraced 
the best traditions of the Turkish Army. 

After Lule Burgas the English correspondents mostly gravi- 
tated towards Constantinople. This move was necessitated by 
the need for sending off their despatches from a neutral port, 
where they would escape the Censor, and also by the necessity 
for reprovisioning, their supplies having in most cases gone astray 
in the rout. The move to Constantinople placed the majority 
of the correspondents behind instead of in front of the Turkish 
General Staff, and made it difficult, if not impossible, for them 
to get through again to the actual scene of hostilities. It was 
a fact which I discovered—unhappily after the initial stages of the 
war—that so long as a correspondent remained well in the front 
Turkish line he was assured of the same hospitality as was accorded 
in the old days to Russell and Forbes. It was only the Turkish 
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Staff itself which had learnt the lesson of the Russo-Japanese War 
with regard to correspondents, and no trouble had been taken to 
communicate exact instructions to the officers in the lines. Of 
the correspondents who retreated with the Army with the idea 
of staying in front of it there were originally five. Of these, four 
were captured by the Bulgars. I think I am correct in saying 
that, thanks to great good fortune, I was the only correspondent 
who, after retiring with the Army, found quarters in the front 
line, and, apart from occasional dashes to re-provision, stayed 
there steadily and waited for the great fight to begin. I had the 
luck to find in the deserted village of Nakashkeui a Turkish 
house, the owner of which was still in residence. He was an old 
sergeant of Artillery. After sending his wife and children as 
well as his bullocks and 650 sheep to Constantinople, he had 
determined to stay on and defend at all costs the little freehold 
which was his all with the exception of a pension of 91. per 
annum. Clad in his old campaigning trousers—he was at Nish 
in the fighting of 1878—and a khaki smock, Hassan Effendi 
would stay in his garden with his old-fashioned carbine literally 
for hours together, prepared for all comers. The nights he 
would spend over his mangal, between sleeping and waking, but 
always on the alert. The slightest motion in the garden would 
bring him out with a volley of protests and guttural exclama- 
tions which to an Englishman sounded like robust abuse of the 
intruder. He had a forbidding appearance, and was quite the 
figure of the ‘ Unspeakable Turk’ who should—but in my own 
limited experience never does—occupy all his spare time in 
murdering women and babies. Hassan certainly blazed out 
twice with terrible effect at marauding soldiers, and I saw him 
thrash several; but generally he contented himself with giving 
them a fair warning, and appealing afterwards to the comman- 
dant of the place to protect his property. 

Nakashkeui (the name, I believe, signifies ‘ Executioner’s 
hamlet’) is a characteristically Turkish village. That is to say, 
it is populated by Turks, in contrast with Albasan, above Chatalja, 
which is Greek, Yazi Euren, in the lines, which is Bulgar, or 
Izzeddinkeui, in the Chatalja plain, which is Tartar. Composed 
of black wooden houses and a couple of mosques, it lies in the 
very centre of the lines, at the foot of the fortified hills, and four 
full miles in front of the Staff headquarters, which were at 
Hademkeui. Almost its sole industry is the cultivation of tobacco, 
and one side at least of practically every house is covered- with 
the slowly drying golden leaf. Chatalja is in full view, less than 
four miles westward across the plain. From my windows, with 
the aid of my glasses, I could see its mosque and barracks, and 
the railway station with its mountains of slowly burning fuel 
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which had been fired by the Turks before they left; and I could 
see the Bulgars moving, constructing trenches, etc., round the 
village of Izzeddin in the centre of the plain. This village is stil] 
the most easterly point to which the Bulgarian outposts have ever 
advanced in this zone. In the very front of my windows, neither 
of them more than 600 yards away, were the two most advanced 
Turkish forts of the whole line—namely, Mekteb Harbieh (Mili- 
tary School) and Baglar Tabyassi. Some of the first shells the 
Builgars fired from their new positions fell actually in the village of 
Nakashkeui; four batteries of the 7.5-centimétre Krupp Q.P. 
guns were stationed on the fortress of Etat Major (Erkené-harb 
Tabiyeh), two or three hundred yards in the rear of my house, 
and fired their shells over it literally for hours together during the 
afternoon of the 17th of November. These guns carry 6500 metres, 
or roughly about four miles. As I was a good half-mile in front 
of them on the morning of the 17th, I must have been within 
at least three miles of some of the Bulgar batteries. In point of 
fact, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon of the 17th I was within rifle 
range of the Bulgar infantry, although the upper part of the village 
was sheltered from rifle fire by the lower slopes of the advanced 
forts. The effect on the village of the Bulgar shell-fire of the 
17th of November was very severe. There was hardly a farm- 
house without a great hole in the walls, or some portion of the 
walls and roofs battered down. One house, on which a high- 
explosive shell or shells had taken effect on piercing the roof, 
was completely gutted, and looked like a burnt-out house after a 
fire. The floor-boards had crashed down to the level of the ground 
and lay in splinters. All over the village were round pits, in 
which, by digging, the unburnt 10}-inch long chocolate-red Bulgar 
shrapnel-cases could be found. I have retained one of these as 
@ souvenir, as also some of its bullets, which I have calculated 
weigh about thirty-nine to the pound. One wooden garden- 
gate had about twenty distinct holes of different sizes, as though 
boys had used it for a target. One great stable was penetrated 
exactly opposite the line of cattle-stalls. An officer told me that 
fully one thousand of the round pits to which I have alluded had 
been counted in the square half-mile at the base of the road which 
leads up through the heart of the lines to the village of Hadem- 
keui. This village would have been the objective of the Bulgar 
infantry in their bayonet charges if they had once succeeded in 
getting across the trenches into which the Turkish infantry had 
dug themselves ten days before. 

From the 9th of November, the day on which I first entered 
Chatalja, until the 17th of November, the day on which the fight- 
ing began, I spent nine days exploring the positions in front and 
immediately in rear of the lines themselves. From Derkos, on 
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the north, to Buyuk Chekmeje, on the south, there was, I think, 
hardly a village which I did not enter at one time or another. 
To this day there appears to be some misconception as to the posi- 
tion of Chatalja, which the Bulgars occupied with a small force 
on Monday the 11th of November—the place was evacuated by 
the Turks at 4.85 P.M. on the 10th of November. Chatalja itself 
could be defended against nothing whatever if attacked from the 
side most distant from Constantinople. Lying as it does at the 
foot of the great massif of Kara Tepe (Black Hill), which is over 
1000 feet high, it could be rendered untenable to-morrow if a 
dozen boys chose to commence rolling rocks down on to the village 
from the side of Chorlu and Silivri. The process might not be 
maintained indefinitely, but certainly it would be very effective 
while it was. Along the opposite—that is, the eastern—side of the 
plain runs the range of hills, nineteen miles long, known as the 
Chatalja lines. The plain is fully four miles wide, and Chatalja 
has no connexion whatever with the lines, which would be much 
better named after Hademkeui, Derkos, or Buyuk Chekmeje, 
which really lie in them and are connected with the service of their 
defences. The general scheme of these defences is well enough 
known in England. The lines along their southern half are 
fronted, going northwards from the Marmora, by the lake of 
Buyuk Chekmeje and the broad plain which I have described. At 
the point at which Nakashkeui is reached the plain gives way to 
a perfect forest of detached hills, most of them between. 300 and 
700 feet high. Looking westwards from the trenches, which run 
all along the northern half of the lines, one sees an endless chain 
of broken hill-country, with tiny villages dotted about in the 
narrow valleys, and rough cart-tracks running up the defiles. In 
the lines themselves (I am not here speaking of the rear of the 
lines) there is nowhere the pretence of a metalled or macadamised 
road, and, except for an attacking force extraordinarily familiar 
with the country, an assault would offer almost superhuman 
difficulties. Still farther north, the broken hill-country merges 
in the last spurs of the Istranja Balkans, concealed within which 
is the zigzagging Derkos lake, which offers a more complete 
obstacle to a turning movement than does the Buyuk Chekmeje 
lake at the southern end of the lines. From Buyuk Chekmeje 
up to the southern end of Lake Derkos the country is one of grass- 
covered downs, and is very like the South Downs of England. 
Northward, around Lake Derkos, the landscape is more volcanic 
in appearance, and much rougher, and in places wooded. Just 
as on the southern end a turning movement is conceivable only 
if the bridges crossing the spit of land which bars the lake from 
the sea be captured intact, so northwards, between the extremity 
of Lake Derkos and the sea, there is, at low tide at least (and 
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the tidal movement of the Black Sea is practically nil), a spit of 
sand which, could it be reached and carried, would offer the same 
opportunity as the bridge at the southern extremity of the lines, 
In rear of the Chatalja lines runs almost the only good macada- 
mised road in Turkey; in its northern half this road is hardly 
excelled by a great English highway such as the Bath Road. 
Along it, in both directions, north and south, the battalions of 
the European Army Corps engaged in the eastern zone, as well 
as the heavy reinforcements of Lazes and Kurds brought up from 
Trebizond, Erzerum, and other Ordu headquarters in Asia Minor, 
were despatched to their positions in the lines. When the Corps 
were finally in position, their disposition, as far as I could ascer- 
tain, was roughly as follows : 
Left ‘ - ist Corps . Commander, Omer Yaver Pasha 
(Bagtche Ish). 
Centre. . 2nd Corps . Commander, Hamdeh Pasha 
(Sanjak Tabyassi). 
Right Centre . 4th Corps . Commander, (?) Vehbi Pasha 
(rear of Nakash). 
Right . . 8rd Corps . Commander, Mahmud Mukhtar Pasha 
(Yazi Euren). 
Right (in rear). 1st Reserve. Commander, Achmed Abuk Pasha 
(? Kurukkavak). 


I watched the process of getting the Army into its new posi- 
tions as it went steadily on. One of the intervening days (the 
12th of November) I spent in the fortress of Ghaziler with Colonel 
Mouheddine Bey; another, the 13th of November, I passed in 
the centre of the plain with Ibrahim Bey’s cavalry column, watch- 
ing the Bulgars filing over the great hill of Kara Tepe and coming 
into Chatalja from the direction of Injeksiz; a third I spent in 
riding south to Bagtche Ish and dashing thence into Constanti- 
nople for stores, returning shortly after daybreak the next morn- 
ing ; on the last day before the fight I rode northwards along the 
stretch of grass in rear of the batteries to Derkos. 

During the week my man and I were several times alarmed 
by fairly continuous bursts of shrapnel firing, and at night one of 
the 12-centimétre siege-guns on the fortress of Mekteb Harbieh 
in front of my windows would boom out occasionally, or there 
would be for ten minutes or more a continuous rat-tat-tat of rifle 
fire. The great electric projectors on the fortress were used 
regularly during these nights, and my room was disturbed by the 
steady low hum of the current dynamos. At 6.25 on the morn- 
ing of the 17th of November, when it was barely light, a heavy 
rifle fire began out on the plain, which was accompanied by the 
regular sound of the Bulgar mitrailleuses. There was something 
altogether more systematic about the firing than had previously 
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been the case, and my dragoman and I both felt convinced that 
the definitive attack was about to begin. Ten minutes later the 
whole line of forts from Buyuk Chekmeje, well up towards Derkos, 
was ablaze with the flashes of the guns. Shrapnel was screaming 
over Nakashkeui; the few villagers who were engaged on the 
stretch of grass in front of the house I was in were flying for 
shelter ; and that mingled roar of the large fortress artillery, the 
7.5-centimétre (2.95-inch) Krupp quickfirers, and the correspond- 
ing Bulgar field-guns, the mitrailleuse and the rifle crackle had 
begun, which before the day was ended was to give me one of 
the worst head and eye aches I have ever experienced. At first, 
and this was true roughly until 10 o’clock, the majority of the 
shrapnel shells fired from the Bulgar howitzers came over the 
fortress of Mekteb Harbieh. (I may state here that Mekteb 
Harbieh and Tashli Burun are alternative names for the same 
fortress.) The Bulgar guns must of necessity have been firing 
at a very high angle of elevation, and the shells were clearing the 
fortress of Mekteb Harbieh and falling into the narrow valley 
intervening between that fortress and Etat Major. It is possible 
that later in the morning some of these may have been intended 
to feel the batteries of Etat Major, the fortress which is in rear 
of Mekteb Harbieh and which quite early on in the day was 
silent. I think, however, that the shrapnel bullets probably were 
intended to strike down vertically on to the guns and the gunners 
of the great forward fortress of Mekteb Harbieh, and that the 
battery commanders were over-estimating the range. Early in 
the morning, when ranging was in process, this would not be 
extraordinary, but the same phenomenon recurred for some hours, 
though in a less degree. Considering the range at which the 
small guns and howitzers were firing, which must have been well 
over 6000 yards in the case of a row of batteries which I after- 
wards saw from the top of the fortress, this is not remarkable. 
The shooting of the heavier (15-centimétre : 5.905-inch) Bulgar 
guns—the largest artillery, I believe, which the Bulgars employed 
in the battle of the Chatalja lines—cannot, however, have been very 
creditable. I find it difficult, indeed, to reconcile my day’s actual 
visual experience of Bulgar shelling work on the 17th of Novem- 
ber with the reports of extreme accuracy of fire which were sent 
home after Lule Burgas. On that occasion’I was present during 
the third day’s firing, but not in a position to judge of the effect 
of the shell fire. Certainly I have spoken to an eye-witness who 
actually saw a Turkish section put out of action and its detach- 
ment cut up by a high-explosive shell which detonated on its 
impact with one of the guns. This was near the bridge on the 
Turkish left on the last day of the fighting. In general, however, 
the batteries which were lost to the Turks even at Lule Burgas 
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were rather left in their last position than destroyed or disabled, 
I myself saw a large number of the guns limbering up, and after. 
wards marched on foot with the Army for twenty-five miles, ang 
saw them put into positions near Chorlu, from which they were 
removed a few hours later. 

Whether owing to the legitimate imperfection of aim during 
ranging , or owing to the slowness of the Bulgar gunners in actually 
finding the range, a tremendous hail of shrapnel was falling well 
over the steep reverse slope of Mekteb Harbieh when I got away 
at about 6.40. As always happens on these occasions, minutes 
seemed hours. For a week I had been restlessly waiting for the 
attack to begin. Every day I had been fearful of running into 
the General Staff and being sent back to Constantinople. When, 
therefore, the great attack began before my very eyes, I was 
anxious not to lose a moment. I instructed my dragoman to get 
me some chocolate and brown bread as quickly as possible, and 
proceeded to saddle my horse and make other little preparations 
preparatory to riding off. At that time the new Turkish Army 
in the trenches was untried. I knew that roughly there was 4 
strength of 130,000 men in readiness along the nineteen miles of 
front ; I was aware that these comprised, in addition to the pick 
of the Army which had fallen back from the Kirk Kilisse front, 
the newly arrived battalions from Trebizond, Erzerum, and Syria. 
I had seen a great many of the Lazi troops arrive, and had been 
astonished at their freshness and eagerness to get into action 
as compared with the disheartened troops with whom I had 
retreated through Chorlu, Silivri, and Chatalja. But I did not 
know to what extent the early demoralisation had been overcome. 
The staff of Ibrahim Bey’s scouting column of light cavalry had 
told me they estimated the strength of the four arriving Bulgar 
columns at 80,000, and it was practically certain that they had 
not brought any very heavy artillery with them. In preparing 
their attack, they would rely, therefore, in all probability chiefly 
on their lighter field-guns and field-howitzers, and the natural 
strength of the Turkish position seemed to be an important factor 
against the success of their assault. 

Thus the balance seemed to me in favour of a satisfactory 
Turkish resistance. As, however, the whole question of moral 
and élan was an uncertain one, I prepared for the worst, and told 
my dragoman to make for Hademkeui if there seemed the least 
possibility of the Bulgars getting through. I then rode off across 
the narrow valley and up the reverse slope of the Mekteb Harbieh 
fortress to spend the day or a portion of it in the trenches. In 
order to do so I had to pass through the shrapnel zone I have 
mentioned. A large number of loose shrapnel-bullets passed over 
and across my horse and myself,,and.occasionally a shrapnel bursh 
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immediately over our heads. At one point a salvo of four shrapnel 
burst almost simultaneously a little to my left. Once under the 
immediate shadow of the fortress, however, any danger from fire 
was over for the moment, and I mounted gradually to the lower 
slopes, where officers’ horses were standing in readiness. There 
I left my own horse and continued on foot. From this point 
onwards to the observation-pit in which the first Goerz panorama 
telescope was placed was a journey involving a gradually ascend- 
ing degree of risk, and in the observation-pit I halted for about 
half an hour. It was possible during the first part of this period 
to use the glass for rapid glances across the plain of Chatalja to 
the Bulgar positions round Izzeddinkeui and due north of Chatalja. 
Unfortunately, the fact that shells were screaming over almost 
incessantly made it necessary to do this in very short, sharp dashes, 
and precisely at the moment when one’s eyes were in position 
it would become necessary to bob down again. Ultimately the 
glass itself had to be removed, and the four occupants of the pit 
had to crouch low behind the parapet to avoid being hit. From 
swift glances, however, it was possible to realise the position of 
the lines of Bulgar batteries in three main groupings : (4) running 
away southwards towards Papas Burgas near Lake Buyuk 
Chekmeje ; (b) placed on the ridge of considerable height which 
rns northwards on the further side of the Kara Su towards 
Kestenik ; and (c) on the much lower ridges round Izzeddinkeui. 
One of the occupants of the pit saw a Bulgar gunner fall beside 
his gun on the northward running ridge, which was exposed not 
only to the fire of Mekteb Harbieh, but also of Ghaziler and Baker 
Pasha, the two next Turkish fortresses going north. From the 
Goerz glass I made my way eventually to a stone, barn-like struc- 
ture immediately behind the batteries. Into this barn a steady 
stream of wounded or dead men was being carried from the bat- 
teries by their comrades, who for this work moved in groups of 
four, passing through the shrapnel fire across the open spaces 
below the batteries with the most complete sang-froid. Mounting 
towards the batteries were infantry carrying shells in baskets from 
limbers or from ammunition waggons. Above the shed going 
became extremely difficult, and it was necessary to sprint in a 
crouching position beneath any sloping spur which gave some 
measure of shelter. I first watched the battery fire of the old 
armament of 12-centimétre guns. These carry some five thou- 
sand or six thousand yards, and are, I believe, of the same date 
as the 15-centimétre armament at Adrianople and 24 and 35 
centimétre guns on the Bosphorus and Dardanelles defences. 
The battery commander had a youthful appearance, and as I 
watched the work of the section I received certainly a quite non- 
technical but still very decided impression of efficiency and cool- 
Vou. LXXIII—No. 433 2s 
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ness. Round the guns themselves the din of commands, which 
mingled with those given to othér batteries and sections, naturally 
seemed to the observer who did not understand the words to be 
a veritable Babel. I sat in the bomb-proof shelters at the two 
ends of the battery and watched this process for a time, and thep 
went over to a section of 7.5-centimétre quick-firers and observed 
their work as closely as possible. As to the effect of the Turkish 
shell-fire it was absolutely impossible to judge. I could see the 
puffs of smoke and the flash high up over the ridges on which 
the Bulgar batteries were placed, but could not judge of the 
accuracy of the timing of the fuses. The latter part of the mom. 
ing, the whole of which passed like a flash, I spent in a treneh, 
five feet deep, drawn directly across the forward knuckle of the 
hill, behind a mitrailleuse battery on the extreme projecting edge 
looking across to Izzeddin and Chatalja. The screaming of the 
shells over the top of the trench was here incessant. Many of 
them struck the soft earth round the trench and buried them. 
selves, throwing up a shower of mud, much of which descended 
into the trench. One of these shells hit the earth parallel with 
the trench itself, and made a great oblong grave large enough 
to bury a man in. Near me Shukri Bey, commanding the 
fortress, received a shrapnel wound which disabled him, while 
Captain Tahsin Bey, commanding the 11th Battery of the First 
Corps, was killed but a few yards away. The effect of the Bulgar 
shells on the personnel was considerable. As I have already said, 
no gun was put out of action between seven and noon on the 17th. 

The total armament of the fortress of Mekteb Harbieh con- 
sisted on the 17th of forty-four guns. It, with Ghaziler and Baker 
Pasha, the next two groups going northwards, did the brunt of 
the artillery work in the centre until towards noon, when the 
groups immediately round the great road which cleaves the centre 
of the lines and conducts up to Hademkeui came into action also, 
T have already mentioned the work of the batteries of Etat Major, 
which, with Sanjak Tepe and Mahmud Pasha, composes the group 
round the road. Farther up to the north the brigades of the 
Third Corps were defending the heights of Aivadli and the 
fortresses near Lake Derkos. At each end of the line the 
28-centimétre guns of the Turkish cruisers were more or les 
steadily in action, but the fire of the ten forts between Mahmud 
Pasha in the centre and Chekmeje Baglar on the extreme | 
Turkish left was comparatively fitful. They did their hardest 
work on the next day, when the Bulgar fire was directed almost 
exclusively on the two wings. On the 17th some three hundred 
pieces of artillery were in action on the Turkish side, the 
fire continuing incessantly from 6.25 in the morning until 5.80 
in the evening. The fire was greatest in its intensity and dure 
tion northwards from Mahmud Pasha. It is certain that at least 
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one Bulgar battery was destroyed in the centre, while on the 
right three batteries were left in advance of their position by the 
Bulgars when their infantry retired into the trenches for the night. 
Orders were given for these to be brought in during the night by 
a Turkish detachment, which, however, found the task impossible. 

As to the infantry work, it is impossible to speak with pre- 
cision, because so dense was the smoke covering the whole valley 
that nothing could be made out with exactness, and it was all 
but impossible for a non-combatant to advance beyond the line 
of fortresses. On the face of things, it is improbable that the 
enormous expenditure of shell on the Bulgar side was incurred 
merely to unmask the Turkish batteries. In point of actual 
fact, the Bulgarian infantry operated in two main directions 
from their positions in advance of the Chatalja-Chiflikkeui 
rad and in rear of Izzeddinkeui. In the first place, 
infantry columns were pushed due east across the plain 
from Izzeddinkeui towards the road which passes through 
Nakashkeui up to Hademkeui. In the second place, the Bulgars 
endeavoured to force their left, the flanks of which rested on the 
last spurs of the Istranja Balkans, up the valleys which lead over 
high ground to the lines round Yazi Euren and Buyalik. Here, 
where the artillery resistance was not so great, the Bulgars had 
considerable success, and the officers of Mahmud Mukhtar Pasha’s 
staff, every member of which was wounded at dusk the next morn- 
ing, told me that the carnage on the right was terrible. The 
forward fortress of Pasha Cativli was abandoned, and the Bulgars 
pushed their front out well beyond Lazarkeui. They are also 
said to have attempted a turning movement, and pushed along 
the sands towards Kara Burun. This information comes from 
officers engaged ; I did not witness the fighting on the Turkish 
tight properly so called. During a good portion of the day I 
watched the work of the guns of the Baker Pasha fortress, the 
greatest of the whole line, and it was here on the left of the 
Turkish right, attempting to advance up the slopes which lead 
from Kestenik to the lines, that I am told the greatest body 
of Bulgarian infantry was massed. The Ghaziler fortress assisted 
the Baker Pasha fortress in opposing the Bulgar advance from 
the direction of Oklali. There was also a terrific cross-fire from 
the guns on the fortresses of Etat Major and Mahmud Pasha, 
j which lie one on each side of the road which runs up to Hadem- 
keui. Each of the three four-gun batteries of 7.5 Krupp Q.F. guns 
on Etat Major was working at top pressure, the guns firing at 
& rate of sixteen rounds a minute at the critical time of the 
afternoon. While I was in Hassan Effendi’s house beneath their 
shells, which went clear over his roof and the north end of the 
Village of Nakashkeui, the din and shaking were terrific. 
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The frontal advance from Izzeddinkeui to Nakashkeui was 
resisted by two separate detachments of infantry, 3000 strong, 
which were brought down the road from the direction of the 
Mahmud Pasha fortress, as well as by the infantry already in 
position round the base of Baglar Tabyassi and Mekteb Harbieh 
when the day’s engagement began. Round the whole of the 
village, as also out on the plain below the last fortress, a series 
of deep and even trenches, identical in kind with those in which 
I lay on the top of the fortress, had been dug. Half a mile o 
more from Nakash, at the point where the great road running 
up to Hademkeui begins to mount the hills, the infantry had been 
busy for a week digging themselves in, and barbed wire had 
been used at that point. This was, of course, the very heart 
of the defences. Had the four or five forts which surround the 
road, and the infantry working under their guns, failed to come 
up to expectation, then the central position might have been 
taken, another débdcle such as that which followed the fighting 
of the 28rd of October in front of Yenije must have been the 
result, and the Bulgars would have entered Constantinople. The 
tremendous volume as well as the nearness of the rifle fire which 
I heard incessantly from noon till four makes me credit the state- 
ment current in the village among the few civilians there, and 
repeated constantly to my dragoman by soldiers, to the effect that 
at one point early in the afternoon a considerable Bulgar force got 
to within 300 métres of the trenches. I saw infantry reinforce. 
ments being brought down, and I shall never forget the wearisome 
clockwork repetition of the machine-gun fire out on the plain not 
very far in front of the village. This is a point which can never, 
perhaps, be cleared up; it has been suggested that several bat- 
talions of Bulgar infantry got away under impulse, or contrary 
to the general scheme of the day’s work, which the Bulgars i- 
tended to constitute merely a reconnaissance en force. Per 
sonally, I was impressed by the coup d’ wil from the lowest slopes 
of the Etat Major fortress at 2 o’clock on the afternoon of the 
17th of November. That a tremendous struggle was going on 
beneath where I stood I was convinced, and it was also clear that 
the sound of the rifle and mitrailleuse fire early in the afternoon 
advanced towards me, but later receded far away towards Izzeddin. 
The din during that period of the fighting, when every fort 
from Mahmud Pasha up to Aivadli was working at full pressure 
and when the Bulgar infantry were attacking, was as near to 4 
realised Inferno as any volume of sound produced by mechanism 
of human device can ever have been. It is altogether impossible 
to convey any adequate idea of the sheer terror and immensity of 
the pandemonium. The cannonade on the second and third day 
of Lule Burgas never approached that of the Chatalja lines of 
the 17th of November, nor was there on the last day of Lule 
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Burgas a rifle or mitrailleuse fire comparable in volume or dura- 
tion with that of the later engagement. On the Thursday after 
the three days’ battle the neutral part of the plain between the 
two armies was still covered with what, at a distance of about 
two miles through my field-glasses, looked like dead bodies. On 
the right an armistice of eight hours for burying was taken on 
the 20th. A reliable English correspondent, who was at Kirk 
Kilisse during the week of the engagement, tells me that the 
number of Bulgars with trifling wounds which were brought in 
there from Chatalja approached 23,000. An official estimate given 
me privately by a Turkish Staff Officer of high standing, whose 
statements have always stood the test of independent inquiry, 
places the Bulgarian losses for the three days’ fighting at 16,500. 
I give these figures for what they are worth. One other detail 
which I may mention is the fact that a well-known English resi- 
dent in Constantinople, whose window looks out towards the lines, 
tells me that he gazed throughout the day with a sort of fascina- 
tion towards the area of the engagement, and expected to see the 
retreating Army come over the brown, swelling undulations which 
are visible as one looks westward up the Golden Horn over the 
great Daud Pasha Barracks which dominate the near country 
towards the Chekmejes. In Constantinople, thirty miles from 
the scene of combat, the sound of the cannonade, he tells me, was 
incessant, and of such volume as to seem closer than at such a 
distance. The colours of the westward sky-line were toned by 
the smoke of the gun-fire to those crimsons and sail-browns and 
blacks which invariably characterise the evening after a great 
fight if the sky be clear. Over the field itself there remained a 
dense and almost impenetrable cloud of smoke, and the air for 
several miles reeked of the smell of gunpowder. During the 
hours between ten and twelve in the morning there were light 
showers of rain, for which the heavy cannonade may or may not 


-have been responsible. 


On the first day of the firing the seamen landed from the 
warships in the Bosphorus. On the 18th the Bulgars tested the 
Turkish left and left-centre and extreme right, and again sent 
their infantry forward across the plain. On the 19th there was 
another day of terrific cannonade along more or less the whole 
length of the line. There was quiet on the 20th and the 21st. 
On the 22nd and the 23rd (I had now returned to Nakashkeui 
after being compelled to leave it on the 18th) there was occasional 
sporadic fighting, but the Bulgars had ascertained the fact that 
the Chatalja defences were too strong to allow of Lule Burgas 
being repeated, and a day later almost the last shot of the 
campaign was. fired. 

At this point, having given a straightforward account of what 

283 
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I saw on the 17th of November, I should like to re-emphasise the 
fact that I was, to the best of my belief, the only correspondent 
who was in the centre of the front line and continuously under 
fire during the whole day. This is necessary, because, being the 
only foreign non-combatant who was present and being convinced 
that the engagement, and in fact the whole of the fighting of the 
days 17th to 19th of November, constituted a more serious affair 
than has been generally supposed, it is necessary to explain why so 
little, comparatively speaking, has been heard of the engagement, 
The correspondents who had a distant view of the fighting from 
points very little, if at all, farther north than Bagche Ish and 
generally some two or three miles in rear of the forts could not 
and did not see the struggle in the centre or on the right. It was 
here that the attack was the most severe on each of the three 
days. For days the Bulgars had been in possession of high ground 
round Arnautkeui facing the Turkish left near Lake Buyuk 
Chekmeje, and they had already made certain of the fact that 
the most stubborn resistance would be offered to any efforts to 
get across from Kalikratia to Buyuk Chekmeje, and that the guns 
of the Turkish cruisers would give valuable assistance. Thus, 
the attack-on the extreme Turkish left had lost half its purpose 
before the big fight had begun. Moreover, on the Turkish left 
the Kara Su (Black River) had a real strategical importance, and 
in reality constituted part of the Turkish defence. Higher up the 
lines this natural obstacle, nearer the source of the river, is a 
negligible one, and it is my conviction that the Bulgars, partly 
on that account, made a determined effort on the first day to force 
the centre and right. To this day they do not know the nature 
of the fire which would have mowed down their infantry had 
they ever set foot on the Hademkeui Road where it runs up 
through the forts. I have myself walked round the Mahmud 
Pasha and Sanjak Tepe batteries on the very gun platforms, and 
I tremble to think of the awful slaughter which must have been 
the preliminary to a Bulgar success if the Turkish gunners, the 
muzzles of whose guns were in some cases within fifty yards 
of the road, had stood to their guns and shown even a moderate 
degree of skill and heroism. The Bulgars hoped and believed 
that the Turkish Army was much further demoralised than it 
really was. The exaggerations of the horrors of the retreat in 
which many of the correspondents indulged had misled them; 
they supposed that the entire army was cholera-ridden ; that every 
well and spring in the lines was poisoned ; that the ranks were 
honeycombed with intrigue ; and that the commissariat was still 
grossly imperfect. The consequence of this was, in my belief, 
that they expected to repeat Lule Burgas, and to see the whole 
mass of the army either surrender or retreat pell-mell on 
Constantinople. 
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This I believe is the explanation of the infantry advance in 
two directions towards the Turkish centre and the Turkish right. 
The mere fact that the whole corps of correspondents, as well 
as the attachés, were kept out of view of the fighting, or only 
viewed it from a point where they could see a not very heavy 
rain of shells falling about Papas Burgas and the head of the lake, 
does not prove that the engagement was intended by the Bulgars 
to be nothing but a reconnaissance en force. It may have 
appeared such from in rear of the Turkish left. It did not appear 
such from either the centre or right, and if the suggestion had 
been made to any officer commanding at any point further north 
than Hademkeui he would have laughed it to scorn. That my 
theory is, as probably as not, the correct one, is borne out by the 
fact that whereas on the 14th and 15th of November, before the 
Bulgars had made their assault on the lines, they glibly put for- 
ward as one of their conditions of an armistice the surrender of 
the Chatalja lines by the Turks; later in November, after the 
attack had completely failed, the condition was dropped from 
their terms and has never been heard of since. Another small 
piece of evidence is the fact that on the two days succeeding the 
assault special rations were served out to the Turkish Army in 
the lines, and the men in the trenches and under canvas cheered 
uproariously in the evenings. Not only the Staff, but the rank 
and file, were of opinion that a great victory had been won, and 
this was the first occasion during the period which I spent with 
the army that I heard the cheering of soldiers other than new 
arrivals, who probably supposed, until their minds were disabused, 
that the army had so far been victorious. 

The battle of the 17th to the 19th of November was, I firmly 
believe, the second most important engagement, properly so called, 
of the war in the eastern zone. I believe that the Bulgar losses 
in it were terribly heavy, and that the repulse they sustained had 
an important effect in bringing about the London Peace Con- 
ference, and in rendering the Allies’ delegates patient in spite of 
diplomatic delays. The Allies had, in fact, discovered that the 
Turks had been driven into a corner, but into a corner which they 
could defend, and for the defence of which even Turkey’s limited 
administrative capacity was adequate. 

While writing I may take this opportunity of replying to some 
of the charges brought against the special correspondents in 
general by Mr. E. N. Bennett in the January number of this 
Review. I have no intention of saddling myself with the defence 
of some of the banalities that were wired home from the front, 
nor of apologising for acts of ‘bounderism’ for which, without 
a doubt, some of the correspondents were responsible. On the 
other hand it is intolerable that some protest should not be made 
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against some of the reckless charges and insinuations contained 
in Mr. Bennett’s article. While not wishing to level ‘ indig 
criminate charges against the whole body of foreign correspon. 
dents,’ he alludes none the less to the ‘ underhand’ despatch by 
them of news from countries other than the Ottoman Empire, 
Surely, before making the charge that the correspondents first 
put their hands to a document and then proceeded heedlessly and 
wilfully to disregard its contents, Mr. Bennett might have re. 
flected on the inherent improbability of the suggestion that forty 
Englishmen would thus be careless of their pledges of honour; 
for the charge applies to almost every correspondent at the front. 
The truth is that the terms of the document the correspondents 
were invited to sign would, under the conditions which actually 
obtained at the front, have rendered the expenditure of money 
by the English newspapers useless. As a consequence prac- 
tically all the correspondents refused to make themselves re- 
sponsible for obeying its terms. Speaking for myself personally, 
I went down to the Seraskeriat in Constantinople and explained 
to Major Izzet Bey, who had charge of the censorship arrange- 
ments, that many of the conditions were impossible of acceptance. 
One of them was an undertaking not to return to Constantinople 
before the end of the war. When I pointed out that the news- 
paper which I represented could not commit itself to an indefinite 
expenditure extended over an unlimited period, Izzet Bey said 
at once that this regulation was merely designed to prevent 
correspondents going over to the hostile armies. He added 
that I was perfectly at liberty to draft an undertaking on my 
own account, making it as wide as possible, and he with Nazim 
Pasha would consider whether it was acceptable. I then 
promised in writing to divulge nothing at any time which could 
damage Ottoman interests or militate against the success of 
the Ottoman arms. Izzet Bey said that my promise appeared 
to him perfectly adequate and it was ultimately accepted. During 
this interview with Izzet Bey, a British officer on the active 
list and a well-known resident in Constantinople were present in 
the room and heard and witnessed all that passed. In regard to 
the observance of my promise my conscience is perfectly clear. 
I believe that the majority of the correspondents could give a 
similar reply to Mr. Bennett’s accusation on the general charge 
of underhandedness in evading the censorship. 

On the more general allegations of ingratitude for benefits 
received, incompetence, extravagance, and base calumnies against 
the Ottoman Army it is difficult to give precise replies, but I 
may say that in nearly all the instances quoted by Mr. Bennett 
he is not content with telling a simple story, but appears to me 
to give it a bias which makes it tell against the correspondent. 
Thus in regard to ingratitude and kindred charges, Mr. Bennett 
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quotes the case of a correspondent who wakened Abdullah Pasha 
in the early hours. He fails to mention that the correspondent 
had with him a relative of the Pasha who suggested such a 
course, and he also omits to state that the correspondent subse- 
quently did his utmost to requite the kindness which he received 
by sending whisky and food to the General for his acceptance. 
I know of several cases in which correspondents cleared them- 
selves out of chocolate and cognac to assist officers who were 
hungry and had a touch of dysentery. I have one special case in 
mind which will brook no denial and involved the correspondent 
in question in considerable personal suffering. As to the in- 
competence in matters of horsemanship, languages, and a dozen 
other things in regard to their defects in which the correspondents 
are twitted by Mr. Bennett, it is worth while considering what 
are some of the more essential properties in the equipment of 
the ideal correspondent. I imagine that among the most im- 
portant are a constitution out of the ordinary, courage, perse- 
verance, quickness of decision, capacity tc observe and describe 
things seen in not unscholarly English, facility in one or more 
foreign languages, good horsemanship, and knowledge of military 
matters. If the special work of the correspondent is to send 
home photographic work, then all other qualifications give way 
before the one essential that he must be a master in the 
manipulation of the camera. 

It is obvious that the task of the editor who seeks 
a man who has all the qualifications mentioned would 
be a somewhat difficult one. If he finds extraordinarily 
complete acquaintance with military science it is often 
accompanied by a total inability to write even passable 
English. Hundreds of Englishmen who have all the courage 
and love of adventure which is necessary cannot express them- 
selves in a single foreign language, and on the contrary many 
good students of languages would be ‘left’ every time by their 
colleagues when it became a matter of arriving first at a neutral 
port. By taking all the defects of all the correspondents and 
conveying the impression that these defects were rampant in 
practically every member of the Corps it is not difficult to 
make an impression of incompetence, which, however, in no 
way corresponds to the reality of things. You cannot expect 
the French of Sainte-Beuve from a photographic correspondent 
whose training has been that of an English mechanic; and only 
8 critic rootedly hostile would expect every one of forty corre- 
spondents to display the horsemanship of a Thessalian in the 
plays of Euripides. 

The suggestion that ‘the trail of finance runs over 
the whole sordid business’ is, in my opinion, one which 
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is hardly worthy of discussion. Four or five of the best 
known correspondents were men of independent means who, so 
far as sheer economic necessity went, were quite independent 
of the pecuniary reward assigned to their work. They undertook 
their task because they had a passion for adventure, and because 
the work of the war correspondent offers a convenient means of 
temporary escape from the conventionalities of our highly 
developed civilisation. In any case they and their colleagues pro- 
vided the markets of northern Europe with a commodity which 
those markets insist on having, and why they should refuse to 
enjoy the emoluments attached to their work I fail to perceive, 
The correspondent who was responsible for the worst journalistic 
excesses in regard to the massacres which were alleged to be 
impending in Constantinople last November was not a war 
correspondent, but a regular inhabitant of Constantinople. The 
correspondent who swaggered in a Constantinople hotel, and 
heaped abuse publicly on Turkish manners and the Turkish 
mentality, was not, if I recognise the description given by Mr. 
Bennett, a war correspondent at all. As to the effect on the 
Turkish cause in general of the descriptions telegraphed to 
England by the correspondents, I believe that their exaggera- 
tions of the evil results of the retirement from Lule Burgas 
positively aided Turkey, inasmuch as they assisted to delay 
the Bulgars’ advance on Chatalja, and thus prevented another 
débacle. 

The truth is that, taking the English correspondents .as a 
body of men, they were no disgrace to their countrymen. They 
were almost always honest, and they showed endless initiative. 
The roughest diamonds had the soundest hearts, and the whole 
body shared the sufferings of the army. More than one of them 
was all but summarily shot under suspicion of espionage. All of 
them went for nights together without taking their clothes off, 
or finding a decent rest for their heads. One of them bivouacked 
for five successive nights on the open ground almost without 
covering. Most of the correspondents suffered acutely at 
different times from hunger; one of them died from dysentery; 
three or four of them have, as a permanent legacy from the war, 
some tendency to fever or colic which will probably be a con- 
tributory cause in the illness which ultimately carries them off. 
Why should this body of men be held up by Mr. Bennett to 
the derision of the newspaper readers who, by creating the 
demand for special war news, make their activities a necessity? 
The experience of the recent war certainly gives occasion, in my 
opinion, for a reasonable discussion of the future of the censor- 
ship. The Turks undoubtedly erred in taking a body of corre- 
spondents to within sound of the guns while not intending, 
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apparently, that they should witness any of the main incidents 
of the war. Their censorship was conducted in an entirely 
unbusinesslike fashion which had no sort of resemblance to the 
censorship imposed by the Bulgars. The correspondents were 
told that telegrams in French would be accepted. When these 
had been written with great care they were returned after twenty- 
four hours on the plea that none of the telegraph operators 
could read Roman letters. Turkish telegrams, however, it was 
announced, would be accepted. When my dragoman had 
drafted a Turkish telegram couched in the most careful terms, 
this also was detained for twenty-four hours and then returned 
with hardly a line remaining. In an open letter to my wife 
written in French the words ‘ Fighting has been taking place 
for two or three days’ were carefully obliterated by the censor 
with blue pencil which my wife erased without the slightest 
difficulty on the arrival of the communication. 

These samples are sufficient to show that, in the initial stages 
of the war, the correspondents on the Turkish side were at least as 
much sinned against as sinning. The lessons of the whole cam- 
paign are indeed to be derived not from wholesale abuse of the, 
correspondents but, as I have said, from a careful study of the ques- 
tion of the future of the censorship. This will involve the recogni- 
tion of the fact that there exists nowadays an intelligent reading 
public anxious to have news of the progress of a war which 
affects its own intimate interests. It will have also to be 
recognised that there exist, and will always exist, men who are 
willing to endeavour to supply the news whatever the risk to 
themselves. The task which publicists have to perform is to 
assist in evolving a system which, while recognising that the 
demand of public opinion is inexorable, will not throw all the 
onus of satisfying it on a body of men who, while possessing 
merits of the highest order, are under present conditions placed 
in an absurdly anomalous position. 

GEORGE PILCHER. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF THE MINIMUM WAGE 
I 
THE THREE CHIEF Forms oF MINIMUM WAGE 


THE various proposals that are associated with the term ‘ Mini- 
mum Wage’ have one point in common. They all claim that, 
in certain circumstances, the State should prohibit the payment 
of a rate of wages (whether by piece or by time) so low as 
would in fact have been paid apart from State interference. 
The circumstances in which State interference is desired and 
the level of wage which should constitute the official minimum 
are, however, very different in the case of different proposals, 
The reason for this is not merely that the means suggested 
by one thinker for the attainment of a given result differ in 
detail from those suggested by another, but that the results 
aimed at are themselves essentially various. It is not, I think, 
practicable to conduct any useful discussion of the minimum 
wage ‘problem, unless account is taken at the outset of this 
fundamental fact. The policy of the minimum wage is not 
a single policy. It includes three different policies aiming at 
entirely different ends and susceptible of defence and attack 
along entirely different lines. As a preliminary to any detailed 
inquiry, it is essential that these three policies should be sharply 
distinguished from one another. 

The first of the three is illustrated in a New Zealand law 
which provides that no workman over twenty shall be employed 
in a factory at a weekly wage of less than 17s. Here the end 
sought is to prevent the payment anywhere of a rate of wages 
too low to provide the recipient with means of subsistence. The 
fundamental idea is embodied in the Papal Encyclical Rerum 
Novarum of 1891: ‘ There is a dictate of nature more ancient 
and more imperious than any bargain between man and man— 
that the remuneration must be enough to support the wage- 
earner in reasonable and frugal comfort.’ The second policy 
is illustrated in the demand sometimes put forward for a law 
that should compel all the employers in a trade to pay their 
men not less than the rate customarily paid by ‘ reputable firms.’ 
Here the root claim has nothing to do with poverty or with the 
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securing of earnings adequate to subsistence; its sole concern 
is with equality. The third policy is illustrated in the recent 
Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act. Its purpose is to prevent 
the efficiency wage paid to the same man from varying for 
accidental reasons between different times. Thus, the three 
policies rest upon entirely déferent logical foundations. The 
first is advocated as a means towards the attainment of a 
minimum standard of life for all, the second as a means to 
promote equality among the efficiency wages paid to different 
people at the same time, and the third as a means to promote 
equality among the efficiency wages paid to the same people 
at different times. Of course, the three policies are not separated 
from one another in practice in the rigorous way in which 
they can be separated in analysis. This circumstance, however, 
in no way militates against the view that the distinction, upon 
which stress has been laid, is of fundamental practical import- 
ance. In what follows it will be convenient to have short 
names descriptive of the three policies. I shall, therefore, speak 
of them as the policies of the subsistence minimum, the inter- 
personal equality minimum, and the inter-temporal equality 
minimum, and shall examine them in turn under these titles. 


II 
THE SUBSISTENCE MINIMUM 


The foundation upon which the plea for a subsistence mini- 
mum rests is the doctrine that, among every community of men, 
there is a certain minimum standard of general well-being below - 
which the life of no member, however incompetent economically, 
ought to be allowed to fall. One element on which general well- 
being depends is income. Hence, there is a certain level of 
income than which nothing lower ought to be permitted. This 
is the minimum income—a part of the minimum standard. The 
minimum wage is advocated as a means by which the establish- 
ment of the minimum standard may be secured, or at least 
facilitated, by way of the minimum income. A complete dis- 
cussion of the subsistence minimum, therefore, involves both 
an examination of the doctrine of the minimum standard and 
an inquiry into the value of the minimum wage as an instrument 
for facilitating the establishment of one part of that standard. 

The doctrine of the minimum standard is capable of being 
defended upon a variety of grounds. Some persons base it upon 
an intuition as to the absolute sacredness of human life. Others 
hold that equality in the distribution of good is itself an element 
in good, and that a serious lapse from equality is in itself an 
evil so great as to outweigh any indirect loss of good that is 
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likely to result from arrangements designed to prevent the 
occurrence of such a lapse.’ Yet others, while denying that the 
circumstances surrounding the distribution of good are relevant 
to the absolute quantity of good, hold that large inequality 
in the distribution of the material conditions of good, because 
it will leave some persons in extrerffe want, is practically certain 
to make the aggregate quantity of good smaller than it would 
be if distribution was made less unequal, even at the cost of 
@ large reduction in the aggregate quantity of the nation’s real 
income. Whichever of these, or of other, grounds we may select 
for the defence of our thesis—whether we regard them as real 
grounds or merely, in Mr. Bradley’s phrase, as ‘bad reasons 
for what we believe on instinct ’—there is no doubt that, somehow 
or other, we all do believe in the doctrine of the minimum 
standard. Nor is this all. There is also a rough agreement as 
to the general character of the standard required. Thus, it 
must embrace a certain minimum of leisure, of sanitary sur- 
roundings and of education, as well as of income with which 
to purchase desirable objects. Also there must be a certain 
harmony between the quantities of these different elements, since 
the good obtainable from one is partially dependent upon the 
quantities of the others that are available. For example, educa- 
tion cannot be effective to a half-starving child, and food 
cannot be nourishing to one whose digestive powers overwork 
has ruined. Furthermore, special stress must be laid upon the 
element of leisure, because through it alone is made possible 
the acquisition of those fundamental non-economic goods to be 
found in appropriate relations to other men and to the sublimities 
of nature. Upon points of this kind all who have studied 
the matter will be at one. They will also be at one in holding 
that the level at which the standard is set may rightly be higher 
in a rich country than in a poor one. As to what precisely 
this level ought to be in a given country at a given: time they will, 
no doubt, dispute. That, however, is a small matter. From 
our present point of view the essential thing is that nobody 
seriously doubts the necessity of some minimum standard. 
Though the sky should fall, there are some conditions below 
which we, as a civilised people, can never allow any fellow- 
citizen to sink. 

Let us then grant the truth of the doctrine of the minimum 
standard, and of the minimum income as an element in that 
standard. How far does that take us towards the subordinate 
doctrine of the minimum wage? That this doctrine and that 


1 This view, it will be noticed, is incompatible with the view—widely held 
among students of ethics—that good resides solely in states of consciousness. 
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of the minimum income are not logically interdependent is, of 
course, immediately obvious. The one asserts that no citizen 
shall be permitted to be in enjoyment of a real income in each 
day, week, month, or year of less than a certain specified amount. 
The other asserts that no citizen, when employed on wage-work, 
shall receive payment at less than a defined rate per hour, 
day, or week of his employment. Even if—contrary to actual 
fact—it were true that the establishment of the minimum wage 
would involve for everyone the establishment of the minimum 
income, it would not be true that the minimum wage is the 
only means by which the minimum income can be secured; 
for direct payments by the Guardians of the Poor or some other 
public authority afford an obvious alternative means. We 
cannot, therefore, pass at once to the doctrine of the minimum 
wage as an inference from the doctrine of the minimum standard. 

In much popular discussion of the problem this important 
point is overlooked. It is argued that a State-enforced minimum 
wage stands on exactly the same footing as a State-enforced 
minimum of sanitation or of leisure, and that, when once the 
adoption of these minima is admitted to be right, the only 
reasons that can logically be urged against its adoption are 
detailed reasons concerning practicability. Thus, Mr. Ensor, in 
an interesting paper entitled The Case for a Minimum Wage, 


writes ? : 


The chief reason why the State fixed no minima for wages was the 
crop of practical difficulties. It took the simplest things first—broad 
prohibitions of obviously excessive hours in factories and of the employ- 
ment of women and children underground in mines. It went on to the 
more complicated things—cubic air space, sanitation, humidity percentages, 
and the rest. Wages would naturally come last, as being probably under 
modern conditions the most complicated question of all. It is important 
not to underrate their complication. They do need elasticity of handling 
in an exceptional degree. Changes in industrial processes; changes in 
factory organisation ; changes in the value of money—to all these they must 
be delicately responsive. Contrast, for illustration, the question of hours. 
Nearly forty years ago the State fixed for women in factories (and con- 
sequently, though indirectly, for a large proportion of the men in 
factories also) the nine hours day. This has been the law ever since, and, 
whether adequate or not, is no more and no less adequate now than 
then. Nine hours in 1912 is the same thing as nine hours in 1874, and in 
a broad sense it is the same whether in one factory or another. But, if in 
1874 Parliament, pursuing an idea like the cruder among the Labour ideas 
to-day, had enacted not only one minimum working day for factories, but 
one minimum wage, where should we stand? Two things may be taken as 
certain: first, that any such rigid minimum wage would be too high for 
the employers to bear in many trades, unless it were too low to benefit the 


? Nineteenth Century, August 1912, p. 267-8. 
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employed in all the others; secondly, that no minimum wage which was 
right in 1874 could possibly be right to-day. Industries are different; 
machinery is different ; jobs are different ; prices are different ; standards 
of living are different ; by no possibility could the old bottles of 1874 contain 
the new wine of 1912. 


Now, while it is plain that these practical difficulties exist 
and are of great importance, it is also plain, as Mr. Ensor 
rightly urges, that they do not establish any fundamental dis- 
tinction between the case for a minimum wage and that for 
@ minimum of leisure and sanitation. It does not, however, 
follow that there no fundamental distinction exists. There is 
such a fundamental distinction. It consists in the fact that 
minima of leisure and of sanitation are parts of the minimum 
standard, and must be enforced directly if they are to be enforced 
at all; whereas the minimum wage is only a means towards a 
part of the minimum standard—that part, namely, which I have 
called the minimum income—and is, therefore, subject to the 
rivalry of other means. 

When we pass to investigate the value of the minimum 
wage from this point of view—as a means to the minimum 
income—we are at once aware of the fact that, whether a good 
means or a bad means as far as it goes, it is certainly not by 
itself a sufficient means to the end sought. Since the enactment 
of a minimum-wage law carries no pledge of continuous employ- 
ment, it is plamly compatible with failure on the part of a 
large number of poor persons to attain the minimum income. 
Hence, the minimum wage is an inadequate means, even if 
the fact that workpeople have families of varying sizes is 
ignored. When account is taken of that fact, its inadequacy © 
becomes still more obvious. The economic unit of living and 
of spending is the family rather than the individual; and the 
income representative of any defined minimum standard must 
be different for differently constituted families. Nor is this 
all. When the appropriate minimum income for a family is 
known, the wage of the head, or of any other member, of the 
family, which is necessary to bring the family income up to 
this minimum, varies according to the earnings obtained by 
the remaining members of the family. It is obvious that no 
Government can establish a minimum wage designed to vary in 
this manner. Hence, whether or not a minimum-wage law has 
been set up, some further independent machinery must be pro- 
vided to ensure that those whose earnings are insufficient to 
bring the fortunes of their families up to the minimum standard 
shall be provided with some income additional to their earnings. 

From these considerations it follows that the problem we 
have to study concerns, not the comparative effects of a minimum- 
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wage law and of complete laissez-faire, but the comparative 
efects of a minimum-wage law plus a minimum-income law, 
and of a minimum-income law alone. This result immediately 
rules out of court the argument which is most frequently 
advanced in defence of the legal establishment of a subsistence 
minimum wage. It is not the case that, if such a wage were 
enforced, fewer people would fail to attain an income adequate 
to subsistence—or, if we prefer it, to efficiency—than would 
so fail if it were not enforced. The conjoint existence of the 
minimum-income law nullifies all reasoning of this character, 
for that law ensures that the minimum income will be universally 
attained whether a minimum-wage law exists or not. When 
this is clearly understood the analysis we have to undertake 
becomes extremely simple. 

Substantially, the establishment of a subsistence minimum 
wage involves a State decree that the lowest grade of work- 
people, if employed at all, shall be paid a wage bearing to their 
efficiency a higher ratio than wages in general bear to efficiency 
in general. There can be little doubt that the broad effect 
of such a decree would be simply to cut off and destroy a 
large part of the work at private industry formerly undertaken 
by inefficient men. In a few peculiar occupations, no doubt, 
which have become specialised to the inefficient and the products 
of which are subject to an inelastic demand, it might happen that 
a considerable proportion of the labour force was retained at 
an increased wage-rate. In the long run, however, it seems 
clear that the demand for labour in general is highly elastic, 
and that different grades of labour are capable of being sub- 
stituted for one another. Hence, ultimately, the enforcement 
of a minimum rate, in respect of workers whose efficiency was 
not before high enough to be worth that rate, will act, in the 
main, to throw those workers out of employment. If they 
continue to work at all, they must do so under the guidance, 
not of private industry, but of the State authority entrusted 
with the care of the poor. The work they accomplish in these 
conditions is likely, all experience shows, to be practically 
negligible in amount. Hence, the policy of the minimum wage 
will not render anybody capable of independent self-support who 
was not capable of it before. It will merely render entirely 
idle, and throw entirely on the Poor Law or on friends and 
relations, a number of persons who formerly were—or at all 
events ought to have been—partially supported from those 
sources, while they at the same time did a certain amount of 
productive work. There is no social advantage in this. On 
the contrary, it seems plain that there is considerable social 
disadvantage. 
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III 
THE INTER-PERSONAL EQuaALITy MINIMUM 


The plea for an inter-personal equality minimum may be 
based upon either of two foundations, according as the abnormally 
low rates which it is desired to remedy are or are not due to 
the fact that the marginal net products of the workpeople of 
any given grade of efficiency, who are assembled at particular 
points, are abnormally low. We may begin with the case in 
which they are due to that fact. Then the foundation for our 
plea is the doctrine that economic welfare is, in general, increased 
by anything that so modifies the distribution of labour between 
places and occupations as to render its marginal net product at 
different points more nearly equal.* The complete discussion of 
‘a plea so founded evidently involves both an examination of the 
advantages associated with a condition of equi-marginal produc- 
tivity and an inquiry into the value of the minimum wage as 
an instrument for facilitating the establishment of that condition. 
We may conveniently begin with the more general problem. 

It can be demonstrated that, if workpeople are distributed 
over the various parts of the industrial field in such wise that 
the marginal net products of work of given efficiency are equal 
at all points, the aggregate real income or dividend of the nation 
will probably be larger than it would be if they were distributed 
in any other way not specially selected with a view to augmenting 
the dividend. It can also be demonstrated that, if workpeople 
are distributed in the manner described, their aggregate earnings 
are likely both to be larger and to be shared among them 
less unevenly than would be the case if they were dis- 
tributed in any other way not specially selected with a view 
to increasing the equality of earnings. This system of dis- 
tribution of workpeople will, no doubt, be inferior to certain 
possible ‘fancy ’ distributions, but it may reasonably be regarded 
as superior, from the standpoint of economic welfare, to any 
alternative system that is relevant to the present inquiry. We 
may call it, if we will, the best practicable, or the standard, 
distribution. It is evidently associated with a system of wage- 
rates under which equal efficiencies are everywhere paid for 
equally. 

From the result thus attained there is some temptation to 
pass direct to the inference that the authoritative enforcement 


* For those not acquainted with technical economic terms, it may be stated 
here that the marginal net product of any quantity of units of labour signifies 
the difference which would be made to the aggregate product by the withdrawal, 
all other conditions remaining the same, of one unit. A workman is said to be 
receiving in wages the equivalent of his marginal net product, when the removal 
of that workman, everything else remaining the same, would diminish his 
employer's receipts by an amount equal to his own wages. 
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at all points of equal wage-rates for equal efficiencies would 
necessarily prove advantageous to economic welfare. A moment’s 
reflection, however, makes it plain that this step cannot be 







































pe! thus taken. Granted that economic welfare is maximised when 
du cd equality of efficiency wages prevails because workpeople are 
sople of distributed over the industrial field in the way I have described, 
rtiogiae there is no necessity for it to be so maximised when equality 
calle prevails because the government has passed a decree. Whether 
foe ail or not, under existing conditions, economic welfare will in fact 
crea be fostered by the passage of such a decree is a question which 
etwiin cannot be answered except as the result of a special and indepen- 
duck i dent inquiry 

sign Let us first suppose that the fields of industry paying 
- of the abnormally low efficiency-wages, with which the State interferes, 
produc. are fields where it is usual for workpeople to be engaged and 
yage as discharged in the ordinary unsystematic way. In this case it 
dita seems probable that, in consequence of an enforced enhancement 
my, : in the (efficiency) wage-rate, workpeople will be attracted into 
ributed the fields affected from other fields. This is likely to happen 
ot whether the addition to the wage-rate results in an increase 
» equal or in a diminution in the aggregate earnings obtained there, the 
nate reason, of course, being that workpeople, in selecting an occupa- 
ibuiad tion, are apt to pay much more attention to the money rate 
enting of wages than to the prospect of continuous employment. No 


people doubt, in cases where, before interference took place, the 
efficiency rate in the field subjected to interference was much 


“ae below the general efficiency rate—a condition that perhaps 
» prevails among certain of the lowest grades of unskilled labourers 
ere —interference may still leave the rate so far below that current - 
f° dis elsewhere that no outsiders are attracted. But, in any case, the 
erie tendency makes for attraction rather than forrepulsion. In order, 
varded however, that the actual distribution of labour may be approxi-’ 
i any mated towards the standard | distribution, repulsion and not 
e attraction is required; for it is just to excessive numbers in 
gan the field affected that the abnormally low efficiency rate is 
wage- due. It would seem, therefore, that State action designed to 
d for force up the efficiency-wage in fields where this is abnormally 
low will not, if introduced in the conditions outlined above, 
one improve the distribution of labour. Nor is this all. It must 
andiee happen, further, that the amount of labour in the field affected, 
; for which employment can be found after the wage-rate has 
aie been raised, will be less than it was before, and this, coupled 
irawal, with the entry of fresh labour into that field, implies a diminu- 
a tion in aggregate national output. It is, indeed, arguable, in 
h his certain special cases where the demand for labour in the field 


affected is highly inelastic, that the contraction of aggregate 
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output may be accompanied by an increase in the real earnings 
of the labouring classes sufficient to secure an increase jn 
economic welfare as a whole. I have shown, however, elsewhere 
that, in the long run, a result of this kind is not practically 
possible. It follows, therefore, that State interference with 
abnormally low efficiency wage-rates, due to abnormally low 
marginal net products, in fields of industry where it is usual 
for workpeople to be engaged and discharged in the ordinary 
unsystematic way, is likely to injure rather than to improve 
economic welfare. 

Let us next suppose that in the fields affected the workpeople 
required are engaged in such a manner that all the employ- 
ment available is concentrated upon one set of men and all 
the unemployment upon another set. In this case the enforce- 
ment of an enhanced wage-rate reduces to zero the expectation 
of earnings entertained by those whom the enhanced rate has 
rendered redundant. Hence, a tendency towards withdrawal 
into other fields makes itself strongly felt. Provided, as in the 
modern world is, of course, generally the case, that the actual 
process of movement from trade to trade and from place to 
place is reasonably easy,‘ this implies an improvement in the 
distribution of labour, an increase in aggregate national output, 
and, therewith, an addition to the sum of economic welfare. 


We are thus enabled, by a combination of the results of - 


the two preceding paragraphs, to reach a definite conclusion as 
to the effect of an enforced equalisation of efficiency wage-rates 
in cases where existing inequalities correspond to inequalities 
of marginal net products. This conclusion is that, where the 
methods of engaging workpeople are of the casual unsystematic 
type, enforced equalisation is likely to prove socially injurious; 
but that, where these methods are of what may be called the 
concentration type it is certain to prove socially beneficial. 
It should be added that, when we have to do with individual 
employers so incompetent, or individual factories or mines s0 
badly situated, that the payment of a normal wage-rate would 
expel them from industry altogether, the enforcement of a higher 
rate must, in any case, work as it generally works in association 
with the concentration type of engagement, for it must, in any 
case, reduce to zero the wage expectations of all workmen attached 
to the affected firm. 

I now pass to the case in which the abnormally low rates, 
that it is desired to remedy, are not due to the fact that the 
marginal net products of the workpeople concerned are abnormally 


« There is some ground for holding that an exception to this statement should 
be made as regards women home workers, since non-economic causes often 
render it practically impossible for these women to enter factories. 
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low. In this case the plea for the establishment of an inter- 
personal equality minimum is differently founded. In certain 
circumstances it is possible for employers, making use of their 
stronger strategical position and of their greater knowledge of 
the prevailing conditions, to enter into a relation, which has 
been called that of bilateral monopoly, with individual work- 
people, and, by stress of bargaining, to compel them to accept 
a wage below their marginal worth. The probability that action 
of this kind will be attempted is specially great when either the 
employers themselves are small masters in direct contact with 
their hands, or when they work through foremen employed upon 
piece-wages.° The probability that such action, if attempted, will 
be actually attained is specially great when the workpeople are 
both poor and isolated from one another. Professor Chapman is 
of opinion that it plays a considerable part in determining the 
wages of certain classes of home workers,® and it is thought by 
some to be operative also in connexion with the wages of agricul- 
tural labourers. When abnormally low efficiency wage-rates are 
due to this cause, it is evident that the only direct effect of an 
enforced rise will be to transfer to workpeople resources which 
formerly unscrupulous employers wrung from them for their 
private use. Since employers are generally better off than work- 
people, this change is in itself advantageous to economic welfare. 
There is, however, hope of yet further advantage. It is not 
improbable that the employers in question, finding themselves 
no longer able to increase their income by bargaining against 
their workpeople, will divert their energies towards improving 
their machinery and the organisation of their business. It is 
also possible that the workpeople receiving higher wages may, 
in response, become more efficient. In so far as either of these 
things happens, the aggregate national output and, therewith, 
the sum of economic welfare’is still further enhanced. 

What has been said in the preceding paragraphs will have 
sufficed to indicate the class of cases in which State intervention 
designed to bring about greater equality of efficiency wage-rates 
is likely to prove socially advantageous. We may pass on, 
therefore, to inquire whether any and, if so, what form of 
minimum wage would constitute an effective instrument of such 
intervention. If it were possible to measure efficiency directly, 
the solution of this problem would be easy. All that is required 

5 There is reason to believe that the excessive pressure to which children 
were subjected under the old factory system was partly due to the fact that 
overseers were paid piece-wages (Cf. Gilman, A Dividend to Labour, p. 32). ~ 
In like manner, the ‘ sweating ’ that is sometimes found among the employees of 
sub-contractors is probably traceable, not to the system of sub-contract, but to 
the fact that sub-contractors are generally small masters on piece-profits. 

* Home Work: Manchester Statistical Society, the 19th of January 1910, 
p. 97. 
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would be obtained by the authoritative establishment in the 
field of industry affected of that rate of efficiency-wage that was 
‘ predominant ’ or was paid generally by ‘ reputable employers’ 
in the country. It is important to observe that the minimum 
should not be based upon the highest rates actually prevailing, 
for these highest rates are probably due to a relative scarcity 
of labour, and when labour is redistributed so as to do away with 
this, they will automatically fall to the predominant or average 
level. The idea rather should be that underlying the provision 
of the Trade Boards Act of 1909, which states : 


The Board of Trade may make a Provisional Order applying this Act 
to any specified trade to which it does not at the time apply, if they are 
satisfied that the rate of wages prevailing in any branch of the trade is 
exceptionally low compared with that in other employments [presumably 
of similar difficulty], and that the other circumstances of the trade are 
such as to render the application of this Act to the trade expedient. 


Two further considerations may be added. First, since the 
predominant rate will naturally change from period to period, 


such minima as are enforced ought also to change. Secondly, . 


since it is the real rate, and not the money rate, of wages 
that is significant, the minima expressed in money ought to 
be different in different parts of the country in accordance with 
differences in the prices of the commodities chiefly consumed 
by the working classes. 

The above simple account of the problem is only adequate 
on the assumption that it is possible to measure efficiency 
directly. In fact, however, all that can be measured directly 
is either the time occupied by a man’s work or the output 
resulting from that work. Hence, the only kinds of minima 
that it is practicable to decree are minimum time-wages or 
minimum piéce-wages. Both these minima can be so organised 
that they will operate substantially in the same manner as a 
minimum efficiency-wage. In order that they may do this, 
however, each of them must be carefully constructed with a 
view to the end they are meant to serve. Thus, when a minimum 
time-wage is set up, it must be, not a general minimum, but 
@ minimum for men of average capacity, and provision must 
be made for enabling men of less than average capacity to 
accept a lower rate. Clauses to this effect may be found in 
the English Trade Boards Act and also in the Coal Mines 
(Minimum Wage) Act. It is further necessary, since average 
capacity varies from district to district, that the minimum time- 
wage shall also vary. Again, when a minimum piece-wage 
is set up, it must be, not a general minimum, but a minimum 
adapted to the average natural conditions and to the average 
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the competence of the management in the establishments to which 
; was it is applied. For, obviously, when the natural conditions 
vers’ are difficult, when inferior machinery or inferior material is 
mum employed, or when the general organisation of work is bad, a 
ling, man of given efficiency will produce a smaller output than he 
reity would do if working in a more favourable situation. It follows 
with that the minimum piece-wage, when employed as a means 
rage towards equalising efficiency-wages, should vary both from 
ision establishment to establishment and also, if the competence of 
the management varies, from one time to another. The above 
a considerations make it plain that the task of utilising minimum 
y are time-wages and minimum piece-wages as instruments for 
de is promoting inter-personal equality of efficiency-rates, though by 
nably no means an impracticable one, can hardly be accomplished : 
.= successfully without elaborate detailed study. 
the 
ill IV 
idly, . THE INTER-TEMPORAL EqQuaLity MINIMUM 
a The foundation upon which the plea for an inter-temporal ‘ 
equality minimum rests is the doctrine that economic welfare 
with oF . YP ay 
an is in general fostered by anything that renders individual 
incomes more stable. That this doctrine is a valid one is evident 
te without argument, for, obviously, a variable income is likely to q 
wie imply a variable standard of life, and that is almost always q 
ve an evil.’ We may, therefore, pass at once to inquire what scope } 
; Be there is for a minimum wage law as a means of making incomes ¥ 
P more stable. It is evident at the outset that there is no scope ’ 
ima Pas : : 
at all for a minimum piece-wage. Our attention may, therefore, 
3; or ; “8p 
ised be concentrated exclusively upon the other form of minimum. 
mage In what circumstances is it to be expected that the establish- 
his ment of a minimum time-wage will render incomes more stable? 
h . The discussion of the preceding section will have made plain 
an —though, indeed, the matter is of common knowledge—that 
but when any industry works upon piece-wages, the rates paid in : 
different establishments tend to be adjusted to the average : 
1ust ee , ’ 
oe natural conditions and the average of managerial skill prevalent 4 
re among them. Though the tendency to this adjustment is 
. prevented by various forms of friction from manifesting itself , 
nes ; : ; ; : 4 
iors fully, it necessarily manifests itself to a very considerable ‘ 
6 extent. The piece-rates paid in different establishments are, in 
me- . oe F 
age general, higher when conditions are, on the average, difficult 
um 


* For a full discussion of this matter vide my Wealth and Welfare, Part iv. 
chapter i. 
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and management is, on the average, bad than they are when 


conditions are easy and management good ; for workpeople will 
not permanently accept employment in places where their 
expectation of earnings for a given grade of work is lower than 
it is elsewhere. All this is tolerably familiar. The point which 
is important for my present purpose is that the adjustments 
of piece-rates just described are adjustments to the average 
conditions of different establishments, and not adjustments to 
the conditions prevailing at any moment at particular points 
within a single establishment. It is necessary in the end that 
the expectations of earnings of similar men in different establish- 
ments shall be equal, but equality of expectations is compatible 
with inequality of facts. Thus, if a factory contains a number 
of machines for performing a particular operation, some modern 
and others nearly obsolete, it is necessary that the average rate 
of earnings obtained from work in association with these different 
machines shall be about the same as the average rate prevailing 
in other establishments. But it is not necessary that a man 
who has the misfortune to be attached to one of the obsolete 
machines shall make this rate of earnings. Again, if a coal 
mine contains a number of stalls of varying difficulty, it is 
necessary that the piece-rate be such as to make average earnings 
in the mine equal to the general level of earnings obtainable 
by similar men elsewhere, but it is not necessary that the 
earnings of a man to whom a bad stall is allotted shall be 
equal to these. It will, indeed, generally happen that pieces 
of good and ill fortune will partially compensate one another— 
that a man, for example, who has a bad machine or a bad 
stall at one time will have a good one at another, and that, 
therefore, on the whole of his working life he is likely to make 
average earnings not far from those proper to his grade. There 
is, however, no such probability as regards any particular week 
or month in a man’s working life. Consequently, if within 
any factory or mine the conditions of work at different points 
are different, a workman upon piece-wages will receive an 
income which varies from time to time with the point to 
which he happens to be attached. The extent to which his 
income varies is, of course, likely to be smaller the more highly 
the piece-wage system is elaborated so as to take account of 
varying facilities. It is, however, obviously impossible for any 
scheme to take account of all the circumstances by which the 
output resulting from given efficiency may be affected. Thus: 
Suppose a gang is unloading coal cars at so much per ton, and the 
switching crew is tardy in moving away empties and setting in loaded 
cars, and so keeps them idle for considerable periods, or suppose that in 
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setting in the new cars it:places them badly, so that the men have an extra 
long throw and work at a disadvantage. Again, the workmen may be 
unable to make fair wages through no fault of their own. Suppose, once 
more, a working gang is made up by the foreman so that green men are 
mixed with skilled, and these green men by their awkwardness cut down 
the output of the whole gang. Here, again, if they are working at piece- 
tates, their earnings are reduced without their fault.* 


The above is merely one out of many cases in which circum- 
stances that cannot practically be allowed for in any piece-wage 
scheme will from time to time make a workman’s piece-earnings 
abnormally low. 

The purpose of the type of minimum wage which forms the 
topic of the present section is to mitigate that evil. Alongside 
of the piece-wage scheme there is introduced a minimum time- 
wage, to be paid to those workmen to whom the piece-wage 
scheme would at any time award less than a defined sum. This 
minimum is intended as a second line of defence against imper- 
fections in the arrangements by which the piece-wage scheme 
seeks to award equal payments for equal efficiencies. It sets a 
limit to the power of accidents temporarily to drive down the 
wages accruing to a man of given efficiency below the general 
rate of efficiency-wages. This, and nothing else than this, is 
the conception underlying the minimum wage provision of the 
recent Coal Mines Act. 

A policy, in which this conception will be embodied, and 
which will not at the same time have other unintended conse- 
quences, must possess, it would seem, the following charac- 
teristics. First, when the time-wage minimum is introduced, the 
general level of the prevailing system of piece-rates should be 
slightly lowered ; for, if this is not done, the average efficiency- 
wage paid in the industry affected is in effect raised, and that is 
an unintended consequence. Secondly, the time-wage minimum 
should be such as to yield somewhat lower day earnings to the 
workman of normal efficiency than he might expect to earn 
with average good fortune upon piece-wages. For, otherwise, 
the stimulus to effort which piece-wages are designed to afford 
will be in great measure destroyed, and, as a consequence, 
output may be much reduced ; and this is a second unintended 
consequence. Thirdly, provision should somehow be made to 
secure that the full minimum time-wage is only payable to work- 
men of normal efficiency. If it is a perfectly general minimum, 
it will imply—yet a third unintended consequence—an enforced 
enhancement, above the general level, of the efficiency-wages of 
incompetent men. The required provision may take the form of 
a rule that those workmen who fail to turn out a stipulated 


* Going, Principles of Industrial Engineering, p. 123. 
Vou. LXXITI—No. 433 2T 
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amount of output in a normal week, when they are not hindered 
by accident, sickness, or abnormality in their workplace, shal] 
be placed outside the scope of the minimum time-wage. Care. 
fully guarded in these various ways, the inter-temporal equality 
minimum, like the inter-personal equality minimum, may be 
expected, in suitable circumstances, to make a real, if small, 


contribution towards social welfare. 
A. C. Preov. 


King’s College, Cambridge. 





THE TREND OF POLITICS IN SPAIN 


A DIALOGUE 


Speakers: A REPUBLICAN: University Professor and ex-Deputy 
to the Cortes.’ 
A Monarcuist, of Liberal views. 
An ENGLISHMAN. 


{At the moment when this paper was finished, on the 28th of January, 
the bells of the Cathedral of Seville, where it was written, began to toll 
for the death of Moret, the venerated leader to whom the ‘ Monarchist’ 
refers so often and with so much affection. The programme of the 
Romanones Government was submitted by the Prime Minister to the chief 
of the united Liberal party and approved by him only a few hours before 
his death. The manifestations of grief all over Spain show how the King 
and the nation appreciated his worth. The obituary notices in the Press 
all say that no higher praise can be given him than to record that after 
forty years of political life, in which he played a prominent part, he died 


poor. ] 


REPUBLICAN. What you Englishmen do not seem to under- 
stand is that our party aims to secure reforms by legal and con- 
stitutional means; and, while holding, as a pious opinion, that 
a republic is the best form of government, would be quite con- 
tent with a genuinely democratic monarchy, such as that of 
England. If we can get what we want under the Monarchy, 
why should we try to overthrow it?? 

ENGLISHMAN. If those are the views of your party, why do 
we hear so much talk about revolution? To judge by the reports 
about Spanish affairs in the foreign Press, the Monarchy is 
always on the verge of being overthrown, and nothing but a 
strong and united Conservative party stands between you and 
a republic. 

Monarcuist. That is precisely the nonsense which the Con- 
servatives of the extreme Right wish the world to believe. As 
a matter of fact, the nation as a whole is loyal. It is the national 
tradition, and, as: the mass of the people cannot read, tradition 


1It may interest. readers to know that the opinions of ‘ Republican,’ as set 
down in this dialogue, are those actually expressed to the writer of the article 
by a prominent member of the party.—Editor Nineteenth Century and After. 
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carries an amount of weight which you English can hardly 
realise. Don Alfonso knows his people, and has a force of 
character which is not yet appreciated outside Spain. Add to 
this his excellent education in the science of government by one 
of the ablest and most liberal-minded women of the day, and 
you will see why we Liberals pin our faith to the Monarchy. 

ENGLISHMAN. I had no idea that the Liberals held so high 
an opinion of the Queen-Mother. We generally find her repre- 
sented as supporting the extremist wing of the reactionary party. 

MonakcHIST. It suits the views of that party that she should 
be so represented, but it is by no means the case. On the 
contrary, Segismundo Moret, the head of the Liberal Monarchists, 
is one of her most trusted friends. It is an open secret that 
she begged him to come to the rescue of the Monarchy by over- 
throwing the Conservative Government in 1909 (the Frankfurter 
Zeitung related the whole story at length, with expressions 
of admiration for ‘one of the wisest women in Europe’); and 
it is equally well known that Moret accepted the Premiership 
at that critical moment against his own wish, because he was 
the only man who could control the dangerous excitement of 
the Socialists and the militant Republicans and at the same 
time command the support of the moderate Liberals. He 
shortly afterwards retired from public life for three years, owing 
to circumstances into which it is not necessary to enter; but 
that there was no alteration in his true position in the party 
was made manifest when, on the death of Canalejas, the Congress 
elected him as their President by the largest vote ever known. 
His personal popularity has always been very great, and the party 
seized the opportunity of proclaiming it to the world at large. 
The Conservatives have again and again declared him to bea 
danger to the Monarchy, because of his friendly relations with 
the Left; but in our view he is, and always has been, its sheet 
anchor. 

ENGLISHMAN. I now see why he was the first statesman 
admitted by Queen Cristina to offer condolence on the death of 
the Infanta Maria Teresa. I saw the fact stated in the papers, 
and wondered why she received him before the Prime Minister. 

REPUBLICAN. She realises how much the Monarchy owes to 
him, and she remembers the part he played in placing Alfonso 
the Twelfth on the throne. He is undoubtedly the most clear- 
sighted of the Liberal leaders; and if the Liberals would carry 
out the programme he laid down at Zaragoza four years ago— 
which included liberty of worship, bon4-fide civil marriage, lay 
schools, and undenominational cemeteries—and if the question 
were thus reduced to a competition between the monarchical and 
the republican forms of government, many of us would sheathe 
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our swords, as the Italian Republicans have sheathed theirs in 
view of the unity of their country, and the English with the 
certainty that no reform, however advanced, is incompatiblé with 


By a monarchy. f 
ENGLISHMAN. That does not seem to be a very revolutionary 
and e. Do you mean to say that it is the whole of the 
- h Republican platform? 
Ng Repusiican. Far from it; but Don Alfonso has now cut the 
in ground from under our feet by calling the Republican leaders 
= into his private counsels. Although, as my monarchical friend 
ps here says, the mass of the people are imbued with the tradition 
ben of loyalty to the Throne, a large majority of those who can read 
phat and write have learnt to look on a republic as the ideal form of 
government. Whether they would take active steps to bring 
a about their ideal may be a matter of opinion. That in existing 
. circumstances such steps would be undesirable is the opinion 
snd | beld and proclaimed by the majority of the Republican leaders. 
ship But the fact remains that the professed Republicans are more 
dike numerous than the adherents of any one of the monarchical 
t of parties, and hardly fewer than all of them together; but they are 
i divided into sections whose differences of opinion are difficult 
He of solution. Every serious and numerous party has a right to 
: a voice in the government ; and as our present Constitution does 
‘tae not admit of any alteration in the form of government, and as 
our electoral customs make it impossible to change the Constitu- 
wid tion by legal methods, we have been compelled in self-defence 
ere to proclaim at intervals our right to appeal to force. But if we 
j could get purity of election, so that our views could be effectively 
— represented at the polls and in the councils of the nation, any 
re : desire for a violent revolution—about which many Republicans 
with talk too much and too often—would certainly die away, because 
heet there would be no further reason for its existence. 

ENGLISHMAN. Well, the King seems to be doing away with 
ae that particular grievance by sending for the leaders of your party. 
th of Whether this actually implies ‘a voice in the government’ I am 

a too ignorant of your bewildering political system to understand ; 
2 "| but at any rate you can no longer say that you cannot get a 
aa to hearing for your views. 
sist MonakcHIsT. He had already shown that he meant to act 
rate for himself when Joaquin Costa was dying. He inquired for the 
eatry Republican sociologist daily, and sent a message of condolence 
0 tothe family when he died. The Conservatives tried to represent 
s, lay that it was the writer and not the politician whom the King 
sella wished to honour ; but nothing of that kind was or could be said 
end when he sent for the Republican leaders. Azcdrate is President 


of the Institute of Social Reform, Ramon y Cajal is a scientist 
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of European reputation, Cossio the leader of the Progressives 
in educational work and the founder of the Students’ House in 
Madrid, an institution of great value. All these men hold the 
Republic to be the ideal form of government, but only, I venture 
to think, because hitherto their programme of social and educa- 
tional progress has been incompatible with a Monarchy, which— 
as the Carlist leader Vasquez Mella said when Maura s0 
dramatically retired for the space of one week—is a coach running 
on two wheels only, the Conservatives and the Liberal Mon- 
archists. From the moment that the King publicly recognised 
the fact that the Republican reformers were willing to help him 
in his earnest endeavour to do his duty by the nation, the mon- 
archical coach added a wheel, and on the three it will be carried 
with perfect security so long as the right road is followed. 

ENGLISHMAN. In that case an upset would seem unlikely. 
But what I want to know is this. If the reformers, whether 
Monarchist or Republican, have the country with them, and 
therefore presumably have a majority in the Cortes, why was 
there such an outburst of rejoicing when the King the other day 
confirmed the Liberals in office? What else could he do? What 
is your Constitution good for, if the will of the country can be 
arbitrarily over-ridden by the King? 

REPUBLICAN. You may well ask; for no one can appreciate 
the course of politics in Spain without understanding our 
electoral customs, and they need a great deal of explanation. 
Since 1835, when the bases of the constitutional system were 
laid down, the only genuine elections ever held were during the 
short periods of 1837-54 and 1868-73. From 1875, the year of 
the Bourbon restoration, the suffrage fraud was aggravated, 
because the Monarchy was afraid of the Republicans, who had 
been suppressed by military force in 1874. By arbitrarily sub- 
stituting their own creatures for the popularly elected Town 
Councils and other local governing bodies, and by nominating 
municipal judges and officials of all grades down to the very 
lowest, the Government manipulated the electoral machinery, 
and completed the gerrymandering by falsifying the electoral 
returns, so that the Government candidate was.always returned 
by unanimity, or at any rate by a sufficient majority. This 
system continues in force to-day. It is what we call caciquism, 
because the local man who pulls the strings under orders from 
Madrid is known as the cacique. When the Cortes was elected 
in 1910, Maura demanded a hundred Conservative deputies, 
whom Canalejas nominated for him, even rejecting in some dis- 
tricts prominent members of his own party to make room for 
them. The re-election of all ex-Ministers is a matter of course, 
as is the nomination of the sons and other relatives of highly 
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placed politicians and of those whom the Ministry wishes to 
appoint to Provincial Governments and other important posts. 
Thus Governments rise and fall for reasons of which the country 
is ignorant. A disagreement with the Court, a quarrel in the 
Cabinet, a threatening speech from some prominent person, are 
enough to bring about a change of Government; nor has there 
been, since 1875, a single case of Ministerial resignation in con- 
sequence of a defeat in Parliament. All, without exception, have 
abandoned power while still commanding a sufficient majority in 
the Cortes and the Senate. In a word, although in theory the 
Cortes is chosen by popular election, it is, in fact, nominated 
by Ministers in Madrid. If we could abolish the cacique and 
secure purity of election, we Republicans would be able to get 
practically all we want. It was Moret’s determination to attack 
this abuse that offended the office-seekers and brought about his 
fall in 1910. 

Now, perhaps, you understand why, when the King con- 
firmed the Liberals in power at the end of last year, his solution 
of the crisis was acclaimed by all Progressives. It was because 
itis an extraordinary event that the Liberal party, although per- 
fectly united and with a large majority in the Cortes, should 
continue to govern for over three years. It is said in Spain that 
Ministries change to oblige the ‘ outs,’ when these have no longer 
credit with their tailors; hence the extreme unlikelihood that 
a party should remain in office for three years. The mere fact 
that the King refused to over-ride the parliamentary majority 
at the instance of the Conservatives is a great step in the right 
direction, and shows once more that all the reforms we demand 
are compatible with a constitutional Monarchy. In one way we 
may say that the political revolution which we desire is already 
in great measure carried out. The right of association, of meet- 
ing, and of declaration of opinion, liberty of the Press and 
universal suffrage are guaranteed, even though the authorities 
trample on all this too often ; but the Administration is the climax 
of confusion, and the economic laws an absurdity. 

ENGLISHMAN. Is it not the case that the Conservatives have 
tried to reform the elections? Why, then, are such violent things 
said about Maura, who, if we in England are not altogether mis- 
informed, stands for law and order in Spain? 

MonarkcuHist. He certainly has done, or tried to do, something 
in that direction. Maura began his political career as the friend 
and ally of Moret. Indeed—to go off the point for a moment— 
it is only fair to say that, notwithstanding the political gulf that 
now separates them, there is still a feeling of personal friend- 
ship between those two old men. It was shown during the 
debate on the Moroccan treaty. Gabriel Maura, the son of the 
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Conservative leader, made so brilliant a speech that the whole 
House applauded, without distinction of party, and Moret wrote 
two lines on a slip of paper which he sent across to Maura. His 
note contained these words: ‘I congratulate you: I, too, once 
had a son.’ The supposed personal ill-will between the two 
statesmen exists only in the perfervid imagination of party 
speakers and party papers, as that episode shows.? But Maura 
gradually turned Conservative, and finally reactionary, and now 
we have no confidence in what he may do next. 

REPUBLICAN. The present general distrust of Maura springs 
from the popular conviction that he is at heart a supporter of 
the Religious Orders, whose determination to dominate the Court 
and the country, and to direct the whole of our national politics 
to their own ends, is, in our opinion, the true cause of the back- 
ward state of Spain. Jaimism—better known in England by 
its former name of Carlism—is by no means dead as a political 
influence, although it certainly is a dead cause so far as the 
country has any say in the matter. Many people believe that 
the half-witted anarchist who murdered Canalejas was instigated 
by that party, because they feared that his Bill on Religious 
Associations might become law; and many think that the out- 
rage on the King’s wedding-day was engineered by the same 
party. The reason for this belief is that the Carlists—and their 
friends the Religious Orders, who support the Pretender—were 
the only people who had anything to gain by either of these 
crimes. The Republicans and the Socialists had no reason to 
object to the King’s marriage with a Princess of Protestant up- 
bringing ; on the contrary, we all hoped that the result of the 
marriage would be some relief from religious disabilities. And 
what could the anti-clerical party gain by the assassination of a 
statesman whose first promised measure was a diminution of 
the powers of the Church? It is Maura’s open friendship for 
the reactionaries that has raised such bitter hostility to him in 
the nation : indeed, the popular belief—erroneous though it be— 
that if he could he would upset the Constitution in favour of 
the Church, is so widespread and so deep-rooted that it might 
have been difficult to prevent disorder if the King had set at 
naught the Liberal majority in Parliament by recalling Maura to 
power now. 

MonakcHIst. The King knew better, you see. I wonder if 
it is at all realised abroad that this is the first time since 1875 
that the King of Spain has dared to fulfil the duty imposed 
on him by the Constitution of confiding the Government to the 
party which has a majority in the country, simply because it has 


2 Sefior Maura was one of the first to hasten to Sefior Moret’a house when 
the news of his dangerous illness was made known. 
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amajority? Do you wonder that this constitutional act of our 
King, followed so speedily by his appeal for advice in their own 
special branches to the leaders of social reform, has created an 
indescribable feeling of hope throughout the nation? The Corre- 
spondencia de Espafta, although the organ of one wing of the 
Conservative party, called it the dawn of a new era for Spain, 
and even Lerroux, the most militant of all the Republicans, 
has condescended to express his approval. 

REPUBLICAN. People always speak of Lerroux as if his militant 
wing was the most important section of our party. In point of 
fact he has only five or six Deputies with him, whereas the 
total number of Republican Deputies is over thirty, besides three 
Senators. It was precisely this question of militancy that caused 
the mass of the party to give their adhesion to the reforming 
policy of Azcdrate, as against the violent revolution advocated 
by Lerroux. 

MonarcuHistT. Yes; and that makes it the more absurd to say, 
as some of Lerroux’ friends have said, that the King’s constitu- 
tional action was brought about, even remotely, by his fear lest 
Lerroux should make trouble. Don Alfonso has plenty of 
courage, as he has frequently shown in circumstances that might 
try anyone’s nerves, and he is not the man to allow himself to 
be influenced in his actions by threats. When the King of 
England, say, or of Italy, acts in a statesmanlike manner, he is 
given credit for it as such. Why is the King of Spain to be 
denied that justice? 

REPUBLICAN. If we fail to do Don Alfonso justice, it is because 
we find it difficult to believe that for once we have a King with 
a will of his own and a disposition to exercise it for the good of 
the nation. Our experience of corrupt Governments has been 
so protracted and so bitter that we cannot convince ourselves all 
at once that the tide has turned. But—as the so-called irrecon- 
cilable Republican Melquiades Alvarez said the other day—we 
are prepared to aid the Monarchy instead of opposing it, if the 
King does his duty. And we are all ready to respond to the same 
orator’s appeal for ‘ applause for the enemy’ when we see him 
defying precedent by maintaining the popular party in power 
and doing honour to men who devote their lives to the cause of the 
people, undeterred by their hostility to the regimen. 

ENGLISHMAN. He evidently has done the right thing, and I 
am glad to have the assurance of a Republican that that party 
means to support him. But, from what you tell me, it looks 
as if he and you have your work cut out for you before you can 
secure honesty at the polls, which is, after all, the sine qua non 
of a democratic Government. 

MonakcuHist. The prospect is now brighter than it has been 
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for a very long time. The party is united, and Romanones is 
strong man. But when all’s said and done, the whole situation 
hinges on the King. I, for one, believe that his recent action 
is not a mere flash in the pan, as his ill-wishers would have us 
believe, but the meditated act of a wise ruler who has his 
country’s good at heart. 

RepusiicaN. And I am beginning to agree with you. 


BERNHARD WHISHAW. 
Seville, January 1913. 
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DEARTH IN THE TRANSKEI 










Wuere is the Transkei? What are the ‘Native Territories’? 
These questions are put to me so often since my return from this 
little known part of the Empire that I propose to answer them 
here. 

The few white inhabitants of this region are wont to complain 
that it is almost less known at Cape Town than in England; 
and a short time ago the Chief Magistrate of the Transkei spoke 
of it, on a public occasion, as the Cinderella of South Africa. 
Perhaps he was right for more than one reason, for it may be 
observed that Cinderella subsequently turned out to be of 
unforeseen importance. 

The Transkei, then, or the Transkeian native territories, 
or Kaffraria, is a South African native reserve, lying between 
Cape Colony, Natal, and Basutoland. It is included in the 
administration of the Cape Province, and under the Union 
Government. 

‘Transkei’ simply means the country on the other side (from 
Cape Colony) of the river Kei, which runs out into the Indian 
Ocean north of East London. Pondoland is the tribal territory 
which forms the coast line between the river Kei and Natal. 
It has one small port, Port St. John’s, where a little steamer 
touches on its way to and from East London and Durban; that 
is to say, if there is enough water to enable it to cross the bar. 
Port St. John’s is one of the most beautiful places in South 
Africa, or indeed in the world. Its ‘ gates,’ enormous precipices 
of red rock, stand on each side of the lovely river, with dense 
natural forests—chiefly evergreen, climbing to their feet, and 
wherever vegetation can find a foothold. Palms, aloes, giant 
strelitzias, dracaenas, tree ferns, dombeyas, and other flowering 
shrubs and trees grow wild in abundance, and flowering creepers 
cover, and sometimes choke, the trees with masses of blossom. 
In the gardens, oranges, bananas, and pawpaws grow to per- 
fection ; and as to flowers, few places can show anything like 
them. Poinsettias, for instance, grow as shrubs twelve or 
twenty feet across, bearing hundreds of scarlet flowers, quite 
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a foot across in size; and they retain their green leaves at the 
same time, which is not the case at Durban or elsewhere. 

Pondoland was the last of the territories annexed. The 
annexation was due to Mr. Cecil Rhodes. It is still the wildest 
and most savage part of the Transkei. 

This is the coast. Inland the territories stretch to the foot 
of the Drakensberg and Basutoland. They comprise an area of 
17,853 square miles, with a white population of 19,666, a native 
population of 880,668, and a coloured—i.e. mixed—of 7799, 
according to the latest census. 

The native ‘territories’ included are those of the Transkei 
proper (that is, Fingoland, Gcalikaland, and the Idutywa 
reserve), Tembuland (that is, Tembuland proper, Emigrant 
Tembuland, and Bomvanaland), East Griqualand (including what 
is sometimes separately referred to as Bacaland and the Xeribe 
country), and Pondoland (East and West Pondoland and Port 
St. John’s). 

The tribes inhabiting these territories are of the same names, 
such as Tembus, Fingoes, Pondos, and so forth, with some minor 
divisions, such as Pondomisis—all Kaffirs, broadly speaking, 
and of the same language, Sixosa, varying according to local 
dialect. 

Most of these tribes, such as Tembus and Pondos, belong 
to the soil by right of ancient settlement, and are truly native. 
The Fingoes, driven from their own country, have, by degrees, 
encroached and established themselves here, and are conse- 
quently not liked by the original tribes, especially as they have 
a greater aptitude for trade, agriculture, and other occupations, 
and tend to become the more prosperous and influential. 

East Griqualand is also of recent settlement, and very 
different character from the tribal territories; for it is chiefly 
occupied by a mongrel population, a mixture of Hottentot and 
Dutch, most of whom migrated here under Adam Kok some 
time about 1840. East Griqualand was annexed by the English 
Government from 1874 to 1879. Many of these ignorant 
Griquas afterwards sold their lands for next to nothing, and for 
blankets or live stock, to English or Dutchmen, who, or whose 
successors, have now turned them into prosperous and valuable 
farms. The sale of land is no longer allowed by the Govern- 
ment; but it was carried on long enough to have completely 
altered the character of this part of the country, which is now 
practically settled by white farmers, living in the midst of a 
nondescript population, whose language is a low Dutch or Taal. 

Very different is the country under the pure native tribes. 
Here are no farms, or they are few and far between, and the 
land is owned by the natives, under their own systems of 
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common rights. Mile after mile of huge rolling mountain downs 
stretch away unbroken by a tree or even shrub, clothed only 
with coarse grass, and dotted all over by the neat round huts of 
the natives. These stand on the bare grass without enclosure 
but here and there is a kind of fence of aloes or agave in whic 

to fold the cattle at night. Mealies, i.e. Indian corn, are grown 
in patches or tracts in many parts, but there are no statistics 
available as to the extent of cultivation in the territories as a 
whole. But, in Fingoland proper, about one-fifth of the land is 
surveyed into arable allotments. Mealies and ‘amas’ (sour 
milk) are the food.of the natives, and the cattle are their chief 
possession and joy. There has been no census of cattle since 
1904, but the number has been estimated at over a million and a 
half. It was probably even greater just before the recent 
outbreak of East Coast fever. 

These tribes are still ruled by their chiefs, under the Union 
Government, the chiefs being subsidised by it. Marelani, the 
paramount chief of Eastern Pondoland, receives 7001. a year; 
Bokleni, the paramount chief of Western Pondoland, who has 
just died, received 5001.; and Dalindyebo, the paramount chief 
of Tembuland, has 4001. 

The authority of the chiefs has been much diminished, but 
they still rule their tribes and keep up their native customs, 
subject to the Union Government, and within certain restric- 
tions. For instance, in case of a murder, the tribe, or chief, 
is no longer called to account, but the individual offender. But 
such crimes are very rare, and it speaks well, not only for the 
disposition of the natives, but the administration of the magis- 
trates, that there is a proportion of but one policeman to about 
40,000 persons. 

Within the last few years a native General Council, called 
the ‘ Bunga,’ has been established. It meets annually, usually 
in the months of April or May, at the capital, Umtata, and the 
session lasts for between a fortnight and three weeks. The 
Chief Magistrate of the territories presides, and the magistrates 
of all the districts comprising the area of the Council, or forming 
the constitution, sit and speak, but do not vote. The Council is 
purely advisory. All power and responsibility for administration 
are vested in the hands of Government. But resolutions passed 
at the Bunga may carry great weight if dictated by need and 
common sense, and this power of expressing themselves is much 
valued by the natives. It would not be possible at present to 
grant administrative powers, and whether this is a first step in 
training the tribes for further responsibility as education and 
civilisation advance is a question for the future, which must be 
regarded from the point of view of the welfare of South Africa 
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as @ whole. It is certain that the native territories are in a 
position of unique and utmost importance in considering the 
native question. 

The debates of the Bunga are carried on in both English 

“and Kaffir—or Sixosa—with interpreters, .The ease with which 
the native interpreters speak is wonderful. Almost before the 
words are out of an English speaker’s mouth they are taken 
up and turned into fluent Kaffir, without a pause or check. The 
speaking is also of quite a high level and of good sense in sub- 
stance. This is, however, to be expected, since the subjects 
dealt with are all of local interest, such as agriculture, the care 
of cattle, or the making and upkeep of roads ; subjects which are 
within the practical experience of the speakers. There are 
eighteen districts represented in the constitution of the 
Transkeian Territories’ General Council, and three in that of a 
lately-formed and separate Pondoland General Council, to which 
four more will shortly be added. 

The Bunga, however, does not limit itself to talking, but 
makes practical experiments for the progress of the country. 
It runs a farm near Tsolo for experimenting and for the teaching 
of agriculture. Cotton is now grown there, and experts have 
pronounced it to be of excellent quality. It is quite likely that 
this industry will be largely taken up before long. 

The principal other products of the country are wool, and 
wattle, which is now grown to some extent by the Government. 

One or two white farmers have lately started ostrich farming. 
It promises well. 

Umtata, just within the border of Tembuland, is the capital 
of the Transkei, and here the Bunga meets. It is a place of bunga- 
low houses, roofed with corrugated iron, each standing in its 
own garden, in streets, like those of the rest of South African 
towns, made at right angles, and planted with rows of gum trees. 
There is @ white population of 1118. The Chief Magistrate of 
the whole of the territories has his residence here. He acts as a 
governor, or administrator, and is armed with large powers. A 
district magistrate for Umtata also lives here. The military 
camp is beyond the town, on a wide bend of the river. 

Here are also the Government offices—Native Affairs, Agri- 
culture, Woods and Forests, and so on. There is an Inspector 
of Education, besides inspectors of other departments, a civil and 
@ military hospital, four or five doctors, and several lawyers. 
These latter appear to find an ample field for the exercise of 
their talents, for as the natives are no longer allowed to fight, 
they vent their combative propensities in law suits, and there 
are usually crowds in front of the Court Houses. They also 
expect much speaking for their money, and do not value the 
winning of a case without enough of it. 
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Umtata has a large town hall, standing in a huge square like 

a rough field, in the middle of the town. There are a number 
of stores, where both white people and natives can find most of 
what they want for.common use. And lastly, within the last 
two years, a reservoir has been built and a good water supply 
brought from the mountains. Up to that time the inhabitants 
had to depend on rain from the roofs, caught in tanks, and the 
very dirty and unsafe water brought up from the river Umtata 
with great toil. 

Umtata is also the cathedral town of the diocese of St. John’s, 
Kaffraria. The Bishop’s house is here, and there is a cathedral 
and a dean and deanery. Few incumbents in England would 
covet the deanery as a dwelling, and as to the cathedral, it is a 
large, barn-like building with an iron roof by no means water- 
tight. The congregation have not enough money to put it into 
proper repair. They are very liberal considering their means, 
but these are not large, and of the eleven hundred white people 
here some belong to other denominations. There is a Roman 
Catholic Church and Convent, a Wesleyan Chapel, and some 
minor places of meeting. There is a Dutch Church a few miles 
from Umtata. The Dutch people here are few in number. 

Umtata was originally founded by the English Church, which 
established a Mission here. A large bend of the river, still called 
‘The Mission,’ was given by the chief to the Bishop, and on 
this bend is the Bishop’s house, and two colleges. 

St. Bede’s College is for the training of native clergy, and 
contains a varying number of students, from perhaps eight to 
twenty, of 4ll the Transkei tribes, and some Zulus and Basutos 
as well. James Dwane, the Ethiopian leader, was here for a 
year before receiving Anglican orders. He has since become 
head of the Ethiopian Order which has been formed within the 
English Church. 

St. John’s College is for the training of native school teachers, 
both boys or young men, and girls or young women. They 
receive industrial as well as scholastic and religious teaching, 
and have good workshops. There is also a small church, St. 
John’s, chiefly for native services, under the head of St. John’s 
College, and served by him and his native staff. His life is not 
an easy or an idle one, for he has, besides, a parish extending 
at least twenty-five miles beyond Umtata, worked with the help 
of two native curates. For all this work he receives a stipend 
of 2001., the allowance for a married clergyman. The un- 
married receive 1501. It can scarcely be said that they are 
overpaid. The work of the diocese is chiefly supported by the 
Scotch Episcopal Church. 

In point of actual mileage, the nearest station to Umtata is 
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Maclear, about seventy miles off, the terminus of a branch ling 
from Sterkstroom. But the road is bad, and changes of line 
make the railway inconvenient. The station used for the mails, 
as well as for passenger and goods traffic, is Butterworth, the 
terminus of a branch from Amabele junction, on the line from 
East London to De Aar, and thence to Cape Town, Pretoria, 
Johannesburg, Bloemfontein, and the North. 

The road from Butterworth to Umtata is therefore the usual, 
and the official means of communication with the Colony and 
the outside world. It stretches away over eighty to ninety 
miles of rolling hills, a solitude unbroken, except for the native 
huts, only by the village of Idutywa, twenty-five miles from 
Butterworth, and by trading stations at intervals of perhaps ten 
miles. Some of the stations are also hotels of a rough and 
primitive kind, where travellers stop to rest and feed their horses, 
and the post-cart changes mules. There is a daily post, carried 
by a Cape cart (on two wheels), with six mules and a native 
driver. It travels all night, and as everyone says, it is just a 
chance whether it arrives safe or not. The road is a mere track, 
or rather series of tracks, for when one becomes impossible, 
another is made alongside, simply by driving on the grass. I 
have counted as many as fifteen or twenty roads in some places. 
There is a service of road-menders, whose chief method is to fill 
up the holes or chasms with mud. But road-mending is difi- 
cult; for torrents of rain tear dongas—or chasms—both across 
and along the road, and heavily-loaded ox-waggons stick in soft 
places and make mud-holes, from which they sometimes have to 
be dug out, always with much beating of the poor patient oxen. 
There is no public means of conveyance except the post-cart, 
into which a few passengers are stowed among bags and parcels. 
It is constantly overloaded and top-heavy; and I have myself 
known cases where intending passengers have escaped an easily 
foreseen upset by prudently waiting for a lighter post. More 
than one passenger has been killed in such an upset, and two 
native drivers have been drowned during the last four years in 
the drifts (or fords) which must be crossed. 

For a short time a passenger cart was run as a speculation. 
At first it was drawn by four good horses; but later it fell off, 
and the last time I travelled by it, returning from Butterworth 
to Umtata, we had six absolutely untrained mules. They 
refused to leave the inn-yard, and when at last, by dint of beat- 
ing, dragging, and yelling, they were made to start, and we had 
crossed the narrow bridge safely by a miracle, they turned round 
again towards the river bank, and only the skill and courage of 
a fellow passenger, who jumped out and headed them, saved us. 
My brother, my maid, and I were pinned, helpless, in the back seat 
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and I had the weight of a second fellow passenger’s portmanteau 
on my shoulders the whole way. For the greater part of the 
journey the gentleman mentioned ran on one side of the mules, 
and the native driver on the other, while our other fellow passen- 
ger, sitting in front, drove. Time after time the mules turned 
round ; sometimes we made three to six circuits on the rough veld. 
They tried to climb over each other’s heads, and we changed 
their places, thinking that might be what they wanted. Then 
they tried to climb back again, so we changed them again. All 
six, struggling in different directions, were agreed in one point 
only, a refusal to draw the cart and a determination to go home 
instead. They mixed themselves up, till our fellow passenger, 
who had been employed in mule transport in the Boer War, said 
he had never seen anything to equal it since he then saw mules 
mixed up through being shot down. Indeed, we owed our lives 
to him, for this went on for at least thirty miles, and we were 
finally turned over on one side in a donga in the middle of the 
night. It was impossible for the mules to pull us out, and we had 
to send the driver for natives with oxen to haul the cart out. Our 
two fellow passengers waited by the mules, and my brother, my 
maid, and I walked twelve miles to the nearest trading station, 
where we arrived at a quarter past one in the morning. The 
crescent moon had gone down. There were no landmarks, and 
we sometimes found our way by looking for wheel-tracks with 
a box of matches. Our plucky fellow passenger stuck to the cart 
to the last, and brought it in at 4.30 a.m., with the loss of one 
mule and most of the harness, and with a broken diissel boem ; in 
consequence, we had to walk another stage of twelve miles next 
morning, nor was this the end of our misadventures. We thought 
we should have done better if we had gone by the post-cart, till 
we passed it, minus its mules, and hanging solitary by one wheel 
over a deep donga. 

On another occasion, when I was returning alone from Cape 
Town, the man whom I had engaged to drive me from Butter- 
worth refused to do so, on account of the dangerous state of the 
road after three days’ heavy rain. A trader, whom I knew, had 
come to meet someone else, and conveyed me (without my small 
luggage) as far as Idutywa, where the new piece of railway now 
ends, mentioned further on. His horses fell twice, and though 
he was a born Colonial and a first-rate driver, he gave vent 
to his anxiety every few minutes, ‘I don’t want much more 
driving like this.’ We got into Idutywa just after dark and 
remained there for the night. There we heard that the post- 
cart which followed us from Butterworth had stuck for three 
hours in a mud-hole, and that coming from Umtata, in the 

opposite direction, had stuck for eight hours in another. Next 
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morning my friend handed me over to a professional horse. 
breaker (who informed me on the way that he had ‘ funked the 
road’) to complete my journey to Umtata, and I profited by 
taking lessons from him in four-in-hand driving with half. 
trained leaders round mud-holes and on donga edges. I must 
confess that I enjoyed it thoroughly. 

One or two motor cars have been started quite recently ; but 
these roads are not adapted for motors. They are only possible 
in dry weather ; in wet, they stick in the mud, and they are unable 
to cross swollen rivers. 

Now if this state of things merely concerned private persons, 
it might be said that travellers must expect to rough it in a 
rough country. But this road and these conveyances are the 
sole means of communication with the seat of administration of 
a large native country under Imperial rule. It is not right that 
the seat of administration should be thus isolated. That the 
natives are, in normal times, happy, contented, and loyal, is 
due to their experience of the justice of British administration 
and their trust in the English magistrates who rule the terri- 
tories. The Chief Magistrate, Mr. Stanford, belongs to an 
English Colonial family long settled here, and his influence and 
knowledge of the country are unique. But the welfare of a 
State, or country, should not depend upon an individual, and 
there is already much anxiety as to what may happen when 
Mr. Stanford’s long period of administration comes to an end. 
The influence of the magistrates is almost superhuman, but 
should not be strained to breaking-point. The natives ought to 
know that they have the material force of arms behind them, 
and the means of transport and communication with the Colony. 

Now, in March 1910, this was the condition of affairs. Hast 
Coast fever had spread from Natal to the Transkei Coast, and 
had now approached Umtata within about twenty-five miles. 
This fever is caused by a tick which lays its eggs in the ground 
too deep to be destroyed by burning the grass. When hatched, 
the young ticks fasten upon the cattle, and their bite causes a 
fever which is almost invariably fatal. In order to prevent the 
spread of the disease to the Colony, the Union Government 
ordered the shooting of the cattle in the infected areas by the 
Cape Mounted Rifles, there being no butchers sufficient, and no 
other persons to do it; 500 or 600 were thus shot in one of these 
batches alone. It was not only the sick cattle that were shot, 
but the whole herd wherever an individual case occurred, lest 
they should carry the infection to others. Among those shot in 
one of these batches were about forty which had recovered from 
the fever and were immune. They were therefore of extreme 
value. Now it is not possible to fire volleys into a mass of 
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cattle with certainty of a mortal shot in each case at once, and 
some of these unfortunate animals received as many as seventeen 
before despatch. Some ran about mad with pain, with their 
tongues shot out. Some had their jaws broken, others their 
legs. Little calves stood by their dead mothers awaiting their 
own turn. To make matters worse, the natives believed that 
this ineffectual shooting was due to bad ammunition. 

The cattle are to the natives more than wives, children, or 
all besides; and though they were compensated by Government 
at the rate of from 2l. to 41. per head, and even though they 
may have consented in the first instance, when these scenes 
took place it was more than they could bear. There is no likeli- 
hood of an organised rising at present. The chiefs are not only 
loyal, but would have no mind to lose their subsidies, and every 
native educated enough to read the papers knows, or should 
know, that a rising could only end in one way—in suppression 
by means of troops called up, even if late; and that there are 
only too many white people who would be glad of the excuse of 
a rising to take away the land from the natives and divide it up 
among themselves into farms. But exasperation does not wait 
for such considerations, and if the shooting had been continued 
there is no doubt that local massacres would have been the 
result. I do not think it advisable to publish what I heard on 
this subject both before and afterwards, nor from whom. There 
is no saying how far rebellion might have extended. It should 
be always borne in mind that the Transkei adjoins Basutoland, 
a country never really conquered, and only quiet since it has been 
placed under direct Imperial rule from England. 

The loss of cattle is also the dislocation of all native life, for 
the natives pay the ‘lobola,’ the price of their wives to their 
parents, in cattle. The price of a chief’s daughter is 100 head or 
more, according to rank or circumstances. Moreover, the tend- 
ing of cattle is almost the sole employment of the men. They 
do the ploughing, the boys herding the cattle; while the women . 
till the ground and ‘ scoffle’ the mealies. With no cattle the men 
have nothing to do, and are likely to get into mischief. 

Cattle-shooting is useless, for it does not destroy the ticks, 
which remain in the ground and grass, and which can live from 
eighteen months to two years without animal support. This 
means that infected land, kept free from cattle, is not safe till 
that period has elapsed. One great effect of shooting is to cause 
the natives to drive their cattle away out of danger to districts 
which are safe; and that is to drive them from an infected area 
to one which is free from disease. No surer way could have 
been invented for spreading the disease. When I drove from 
Butterworth to Umtata early in December 1910 there were 

2u2 
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countless herds all the way. When I went back to Cape Town 
on this matter in the following March, when the shooting was 
going on, I saw next to none. The disease had not yet reached 
this part. Where had they all gone? 

The Government made a large grant for fencing to farmers 
near Maclear in the north of the Transkei, and this may have 
been of some use, for it is to the interest of each farmer to keep 
his cattle within bounds, and without contact with his neigh- 
bours’. But in addition to this, the Government laid down a 
fence the whole length of the Transkeian and Cape Colony 
border. This was quite useless, for the only guard for many 
miles was a solitary Cape Mounted Rifleman, who could not 
watch such a length of line over hill and dale. Nor is it possible 
to watch the fences at night, and there is nothing to prevent 
the natives from pulling up the posts, laying the fence on the 
ground, driving the cattle over, and putting up the posts again. 
Human hands put them up; human hands can take them down. 

It would be impossible to fence the land belonging to the 
natives, for hundreds of miles are held in commonage, and the 
cattle belonging to various owners are herded together. 

Fencing is also of very little use, for cattle can come up to 
each other on each side of a fence, and the ticks which live and 
crawl in the grass are carried by horses, dogs, and even human 
beings and birds. 

Only the shining lights of the Agricultural Department 
could have thought of putting up barbed-wire fences to keep 
out ticks, or of burying the inside of the animals, while allowing 
their skins, to which the ticks cling, to be disinfected (more or 
less) and sent out of the country for sale. 

Only about three months after the outbreak in this district I 
was informed that 100,000 hides had already been sent over the 
Bashee river. 

Inoculation has been largely tried, and has been found to 
save 50 or 60 per cent.—that is to say, that this percentage 
survive inoculation; whereas scarcely 5 per cent. survive an 
attack of East Coast fever. But it is not known yet for how 
long a period immunity lasts. There has not been time yet to 
test this, and it may be that inoculation does not afford protec- 
tion for life, or even for a long time. 

Dipping is the only effective means of actual prevention, and 
from that, at the time of which I have been speaking, the 
Umtata district was cut off, for the quarantine line was drawn 
from Butterworth Station to the Umtata river; the Umtata 
dipping-tank was just over the bridge, and no cattle could be 
sent across it; while dipping-ingredients and sprays could not be 
sent from Butterworth, as ox-transport was prohibited. This 
also caused such an accumulation of goods at Butterworth that 
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the railway authorities refused fo receive anything more, and 
Umtata and the district were in a state like that of siege. 

This was the moment in which it was thought fit to reduce 
the garrison of Umtata, or allow it to dwindle, and only about 
twenty men were left. 

As there seemed no other means of bringing the state of the 
case home to the Union Government, I went down to Cape 
Town about it myself—a journey of five days each way—and I am 
glad of this opportunity of offering my warmest and most grateful 
thanks to them for their prompt action. Not only was every- 
thing necessary done, but done by telegraph. The cattle-shooting 
was stopped, and will, I am sure, never be repeated. The road 
was opened to dipped and certified ox transport. Facilities were, 
to some extent, afforded for dipping, and a spray was sent for the 
Umtata commonage. The garrison of the camp was raised to 
about one hundred men, and the railway was begun as far as 
Idutywa. 

But, owing to East Coast fever and drought, the condition 
of the Transkei has been since very serious. 

The provision for dipping has been inadequate, and not made 
till too late; for though the Native Council voted a large grant 
for it, and the Union Government helped, there was difficulty 
over the contracts for tanks. Even if discretionary powers were 
given, as they should be, to the magistrates, to make it com- 
pulsory where possible, it would be difficult to enforce it, seeing 
that there is but one policeman to some thousand natives, and 
a very small number of the Cape Mounted Rifles. The natives 
are too ignorant to understand that, to be of any use, the whole 
herd must be dipped; they grudge the penny per head charged 
for dipping, and send only a few at a time. Consequently it 
has been impossible to stop the disease, which has now spread 
over the Native Territories, and three or four months ago it was 
estimated that only about 5 per cent. of the cattle were left. 
There were scarcely any oxen left for transport. There is, or has 
been, anthrax among the mules, and horse-sickness and glanders 
among the horses. Donkeys, usually so hardy, cannot live in 
the Umtata district, though they do at Kokstad and in East 
Griqualand. One farmer and trader near Umtata, foreseeing 
the need, invested 20001. in mules and donkeys early in 1911. 
All his donkeys died within the year. They are, however, now 
being tried again here. There are very few oxen left for plough- 
ing, and until recently the ground has been too hard for 
ploughing owing to the long drought.. No rain had fallen for 
about a year and a half. Such a drought had not been known 
for twenty-five years. Rain has fallen at last, and in splendid 
quantities ; but has been too late in some places for sowing this 
year’s crop of mealies—the staple, and indeed almost the only 
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food of the natives besides milk. In 1911 mealies were 6s. per 
“bag.” In 1912 they were 2I. per ‘bag’ at the lowest. There 
is, however, some prospect that some beans may be raised in 
time to eke out the shortage. But in any case, there must be 
dearth and scarcity until the crops now being sown are ready. 

There has been scarcely any milk, or ‘amas,’ nearly all the 
cattle being dead. There is therefore very little food of any 
kind for about a million natives; nor is there any fuel. The 
nearest coal mines are at Indwe, about one hundred and fifty 
miles from Umtata, and there is no transport to bring it. At 
the best of times coal was never seen here. The nearest wood 
comes from the mountain forests of the Ngadu or the Matiwana, 
fifteen to thirty miles from Umtata, and owing to lack of trans- 
port its price had risen, by last May, to 2l. for a small cartload. 
It must have doubled afterwards. Paraffin was then ll. per tin, 
and its price must have risen in proportion by now. The cost of 
transport from Butterworth to Umtata rose to 7s. 6d. and 10s. 
per 100 lb. 

There are some thorny mimosa bushes in a few places near 
the rivers, but besides these, there is nothing the size of a 
gooseberry-bush on the rolling hills. The fuel used by the 
natives is the manure from the cattle, dried in the sun. There 
are now next to no cattle to produce it. The natives have, there- 
fore, now no means of cooking, and will have no means of 
warming their huts when the cold weather comes, from June 
to September. 

In addition to the lack of transport, there has been the lack 
of food for transport animals. Owing to the drought there was 
no grass, and nothing for the animals to eat on the road. In 
normal times the transport oxen are outspanned and turned 
loose to graze on the veld. The grass was for some time dried 
up and the hills were bare. 

The huts of the natives are thatched with grass. The owners 
of those more recently thatched might think themselves lucky, 
for there was for some time no grass to renew it. Huts more 
out of repair must have been in bad condition, and their inmates 
drenched with the rain so ardently desired for other reasons. 
They must also have been exposed to the hail with which the 
summer thunderstorms are often accompanied. It is not un- 
common to see hailstones, or rather, jagged pieces of ice, the 
size of hens’ eggs. Such hailstones, falling slantwise, destroy 
vegetation and mow down the crops. The noise they make on 
the corrugated iron roofs of the white people is like a cannonade. 
A hut with dilapidated thatch is indeed a miserable protection 
against it. 

There are, or were, about 300,000 sheep in the Umtata dis- 
trict alone. They were dying in hundreds from starvation, for 
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there was no grass, and root crops are not, and perhaps cannot 
be, grown at any time. 

There was so little grass even more than a year ago that I 
have seen lambs lying dead, half a dozen at a time, from want of 
milk. They have lately been killed, not only because they must 
themselves die, but to save the ewes. Goats were in the same 
predicament, with nothing to eat. Some of the natives keep 
pigs and chickens, but there was nothing for them either. 

The situation has been to a great extent relieved by the 
splendid rains which have now fallen, and the grass has begun 
to grow. There would seem now to be ample transport on the 
main road, and numerous waggons are to be seen, drawn by 
oxen as well as mules and donkeys. 

But scarcity and dearness are still before the white people, 
and want before the natives, till the fresh crops are in. A short 
time ago stories were rife in Pondoland of murder and other 
crimes. The tales of murder were probably untrue, but it would 
be difficult to restrain starving English people from raiding 
isolated stores, and more cannot be expected from Pondos, still 
in their wild uncivilised state. 

At this distance, in comfortable England, it is difficult to 
realise such a desperate state of things. 

The Union Government have, however, taken the matter in 
hand, and have provided a supply of mealies for the natives. 
They have now also provided land transport, without which the 
supplies would have been useless. Small craft of some kind were 
provided for landing food at Port St. John’s, and later, land 
transport for its distribution—for this place is seventy miles 
from Umtata. 

The natives are going to work at the mines in great numbers, 
and the Government have devised a system by which their 
wages can be remitted to their families at their homes. The 
outlook is indeed very much brighter than it was a short time 
ago. But these provisions for food and transport are only tem- 
porary, and very expensive. Such situations may arise again 
at any time, and the only permanent and satisfactory way of 
meeting such difficulties is the continuation of the railway from 
Idutywa. I have every reason to believe that this will now be 
carried out. This making of the railway will also give employ- 
ment near home, and be the best and most useful form of relief 
works. 

It is to be hoped that the extension will be carried from 
Umtata, through Kokstad, to meet the mountain line now being 
continued from Pietermaritzburg through Riverside. 

It is urged against the railway that it would not pay. But 
even if it were so, it should be carried out for strategic and 
administrative purposes, as well as for provisioning, in case of 
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need, a country dependent at present on its own limited and 
uncertain resources. The railway would, however, probably pay 
if made in the direction indicated, especially as it would pass 
through several smaller towns, such as Tsolo, Qumbu, Mount 
Frere, and Mount Ayliff. 

Another cause of anxiety in the Transkei is the report of the 
intended removal of the artillery from Umtata. It is said that 
it must be brought within reach of a railway. Surely the more 
sensible plan is to bring the railway to the camp. As already 
said, there is no fear of an organised rising. Probably every- 
thing will be quiet for an indefinite time; possibly always. But 
this is a country of sudden surprises, and there is no saying 
what a million natives may do when driven to desperation by 
hunger or some other cause. 

It is useless for any unofficial person to ask the Magistrates 
what they think. No official can speak except through his 
Department, and if his Department does not agree with his views 
they will probably not be published. And no Magistrate could, 
with either propriety or safety, express any fears. It would 
create a panic. To ask such questions of an official is like asking 
people if they are speaking the truth. If they are not speaking 
it they are not likely to say so. 

At the time of the last native war—the Pondomisi, Mr. Hope, 
the Magistrate, met with his death through his unwillingness to 
believe in the danger. He was warned beforehand, but not 
convinced till it was too late to withdraw with honour from an 
appointed meeting with the chief. It was then that he went, 
like a brave man, to certain death, which might have been 
avoided by a more prudent one, and which entailed death and 
suffering on others besides himself. 

We may, therefore, let the officials alone, and go by facts 
themselves. If information is wanted besides, the persons best 
able to give it are the missionaries and traders ; for the mission- 
aries are regarded by the natives as their friends, who spend 
their lives for, and among them ; and the traders not only have 
their friends among them, as the Magistrates have, but hear 
them talking to each other at their stores, when they do not 
know that white people are listening. 

Nor will an English soldier. often admit that there is need for 
strengthening of any kind, but will tell us with comfortable 
indefiniteness that we need not worry, and everything is all 
right. Thus it is that the English are never prepared in time, 
and the result of this unpreparedness, and trust in ‘ muddling 
through,’ falls on other persons, innocent and helpless victims. 
No one yields in patriotism to myself; yet I must say that in 
this respect the Dutch show more common sense. More than 
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one Englishman has not been ashamed to taunt me, a woman, 
with being afraid of the natives, and I have answered by 
showing sketches made when sitting alone among native huts, 
far away from other habitations; and by telling them, when at 
Cape Town on the occasion already referred to, that I had sent 
my lace and jewellery back to England and was returning to the 
Transkei with an additional supply of cartridges for my revolver. 
I should not have mentioned these personal details, but that 
such observations have been made to me again, more recently, by 
Englishmen, and that it will probably be said that this article 
is dictated by fear. Fear and preparation are by no means the 
same thing. 

The case of Basutoland is not parallel. It is under the 
Imperial, not the Union Government. Its capital, Maseru, is 
not, like Umtata, in the centre of the country, but on its very 
edge, and it is connected by a short branch railway with the 
main line from Harrismith to Bloemfontein. Hlotse Heights, 
the only other town with any considerable number of white 
residents, and with the largest native population, is also only 
a few miles from the border, and connected by a good road 
with Ficksburg, a large town with a station on the main line. 
Kaffraria and Umtata are in a unique situation, and the fact 


that they have been for so long quiet, and so well governed, is 
all the more reason for helping them. The Union Government 
would now seem to be fully alive to the situation, and there is 
every reason to hope that Cinderella will now rise from the 
ashes and take the place to which she is entitled in the South 
African family. 


M. H. Mason 
(Unolusapo). 





THE -NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION 


Wao cannot talk? But then again, who can? How often does 
talk deserve to be called conversation? It was not the subjects 
which were to blame when the young man in Punch complained 
that he had tried the Professor (renowned for his agreeability) 
with hunting, shooting, and music-halls, and could get nothing 
out of him. It was the speaker himself who was in fault, and 
who, we may feel sure, had nothing to contribute but the smallest 
of talk, even on matters nearest to his heart. 

‘There is less good talk nowadays in society,’ Sir Leslie 
Stephen once said to the present writer, ‘because the same 
people do not meet often enough and so do not become familiar 
with each other’s turns of thought.’ We are apt to say that 
conversation is a lost art, but perhaps we rather mean that our 
ideas about it have altered. Guests would no longer consent to 
hang on Macaulay’s torrent of words and to draw a breath of 
relief during his ‘brilliant flashes of silence,’ and the kind of 
people who had special points to make, round the dinner-tables of 
old, would be given little opportunity for working up to them, and 
would get less sympathy if they felt annoyed for half the evening 
because their wit had missed fire or their good story remained 
untold. Yet no doubt that was talk worth listening to. A lady 
who recollected it described it to her daughter: ‘One moment 
we were listening to a keen controversy, retorts like rapier- 
thrusts, the next we were shaking with laughter at a biting jest, 
or personal experience, inimitably told, and then some turn of 
pathos would make us more inclined to cry.’ 

Let us try to analyse what is conversation? We may then 
ask, Is it desirable that conversation should exist? And to these 
two points we may presently add a third—Can the art of con- 
versation be acquired? 

The word ‘conversation’ denotes the Greek Zpavos, meaning 
@ contribution-feast. It therefore only permits us to qualify it 
by adjectives of praise, as ‘brilliant,’ ‘witty,’ ‘thoughtful,’ 
‘pleasant.’ Dull or silly talk is not conversation at all. Con- 
versation is large of embrace, and includes within its terms 
discussion, argument, anecdote, and every other form of inter- 
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change of ideas that may enhance the excellence of the feast. 
The monosyllabic fare of slang and abbreviation with which we 
are often regaled is more like a quick-lunch than a banquet, and 
offers nothing to be enjoyed or savoured. More often than not 
our fare consists of nothing better than that which Mrs. Cole’s 
dinner afforded to Emma Woodhouse and her friends : ‘ The usual 
rate of conversation ; a few clever things said, a few downright 
silly, but by much the larger proportion neither the one nor the 
other—nothing worse than every-day remarks, dull repetitions, 
old news, and heavy jokes.’ 

Seneca gives us his idea of conversation. ‘Who talks in a 
finished style unless he wishes to be affected? Talk should be 
unlaboured, easy, and without anything precious and artificial.’ 
Conversation is @ give and take, where, as in a game of tennis, 
the ball is thrown backwards and forwards with more or less force 
and accuracy, and in which the speakers are able to gauge the 
worth of their own ideas and to learn what are the ideas, tastes 
and experience of the other players of the game, and in its essence 
itis no doubt part of the wider and deeper art of giving pleasure. 
To take up what others say in easy comment, to give something 
which will please or inform or stimulate in return, to lead with- 
out seeming to do so when a leader is required, to follow the 
chances of the moment, drifting with its temper—this is the 
framework necessary to good conversation. 

An attractive picture is given in his Life of Tennyson’s talk. 
‘He never deviated into rhetoric, yet the same imaginative grasp 
of Nature, the same fineness and gentleness in his view of charac- 
ter, the same forbearance and toleration, the aurea mediocritas, 
despised of fools and fanatics, were constantly perceptible, while 
in the easy, and, as it were, unsought choiceness, the truth-loving 
precision of his words, the same personal identity revealed itself. 
It would be an inaccurate impression that the talk ran commonly 
upon the great aspects of life and literature . . . no one had so 
large a store of anecdote, serious or comic, but always illustrative 
of human character and always given with lucid terseness, clothed 
in perfect English.’ That may be called positive conversation, 
and if we could be sure that it avoided the blemish of monologue 
we should say it was of a high order, yet it includes qualities 
which need not be denied to meaner mortals. Or let us turn 
to a recent volume of reminiscences: ‘I never thought Mary 
Berry was clever in what she said ; still, clever men liked talking 
to her. Both she and her sister had the great talent of making 
people appreciate themselves and of making them feel that they 
were liked, wished for, and listened to.’ 

Of that kind of faculty we can hardly have too much. But 
of the pitfalls which lie in the path of the conversationalist 
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Mr. H. G. Wells, in his last book, gives an entertaining example. 
He describes the man whose métier it is to talk, who aspired 
to emulate talkers of past times, who had written an essay on 
‘Talk in the Past,’ and who loved to discuss ‘ Who is the best 
Talker now alive?’; who boasted of week-ends when the talk 
had gone on from the moment of meeting in the train to the 
moment of parting at Euston or Waterloo. ‘And Trafford could 
imagine the talk he had escaped. The interminable, rambling 
floods of superficial observation, of emotional appreciation and 
silly, sapient comment. Over it all the fatal blight of pose and 
insincerity.’ ‘He wondered why Blenkins and his like talked 
at all. Essentially they lived for pose, and not for expression. 
They did not greatly desire to discover, make, or be; they wanted 
to seem and to succeed. ‘Talking was part of their pose of 
great intellectual activity. . . . Listening was a politeness among 
them that was presently rewarded by utterance.’ 

Mr. Wells’s hero was, however, so particularly unlucky as to 
suggest that his ill-luck was partly owing to some shortcoming 
in himself. ‘Never once had he known a talk thicken to 
adequate discussion ; never had a new view or a new idea come 
to him in a talk . . . these talkers never came to grips; fell 
away from topic to topic, pretended depth and evaded the de- 
vastating horror of sincerity.’ 

Memoirs of the last century give us the impression of oppor- 
tunities for leisured meeting and of much sprightly, natural, and 
brilliant talk in society, founded on a basis of interest in great 
affairs and of a genuine love of literature. ‘Stale anecdotes and 
quotations were at a discount ; the mark of fashion was simplicity 
and a natural grace.” To-day the tendency is increasing to look 
on thought and earnestness as synonymous with boredom. Men 
and women prefer to regard life as a series of outward acts. They 
live in the moment, what the French -call cowper le fil, and as 
they pass from one active diversion to another they call it enjoy- 
ing life. But it is what we put into life, not what we take out of 
it, that counts, and of those who live without the sensitiveness 
which comes from conscious reflection it can only be said that 
they will never know what they have missed. 

Those who have only amusement and the social round for all 
their occupation can hardly avoid becoming superficial. Even 
culture, which is its own end and aim, is apt fo grow barren. To 
remain ardent and profound it must almost invariably be 
combined with some practical purpose. To pass lightly from 
topic to topic has been mentioned as one of the qualities necessary 
to converse in society. To be able to be light in hand is certainly 
essential, but who shall pronounce if in social intercourse we 
should pierce the depths or remain upon the surface? ‘The most 
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solid and lasting gain, the most exquisite refreshment of the soul,’ 
says Professor Mahaffy, in his brilliant essay, ‘ Principles of the 
Art of Conversation,’ ‘can come from converse, and it would be 
absurd to exclude this precious comfort from our theory of con- 
yersation. In this frame of mind men sometimes find the 
profoundest truths side by side with the idlest jest.’ Talkers 
come to grips over the most unlikely topics, on the most impro- 
vised occasions, yet good conversation seems to need some leisure, 
some setting to give it a fair chance—a luncheon or a dinner 
table, a tertace with a group gathered on it of a summer even- 
ing, or round the firelight before dinner, a long strolling walk 
in congenial company. It is hardly possible that a conversation 
should come to much in a crowd, with newcomers claiming atten- 
tion and the clock reminding us that we must be going on else- 
where. And there are other physical conditions to be wished 
for. A pleasant voice, an absence of accent and catch-words, 
a simple, straightforward manner. These are not unimportant, 
but more as favourable starting-points than as absolute essen- 
tials, for good looks and a sweet voice will not make up for 
dulness and want of sympathy, while the harshness and 
awkward manner of the good talker are soon forgotten. 

To ask if good conversation is desirable is to realise that, 
say what we will, its charm is one to which we are all open. 
Real good talk, adaptable, appropriate, sincere and easy, will 
appeal to the most frivolous. The most occupied will return 
from it soothed, entertained, interested, pleased with him or 
her self. It affords one of the most real and lasting of all 
pleasures: a pleasure that grows instead of palling. We get 
tired of games, tired of amusing ourselves, but very few of us 
get tired of sympathetic, pleasant talk. What an easy amenity 
it adds to society. It is so easily carried about. It costs 
nothing. It is the eternal and essential expression of that social 
instinct which is one of the happiest features of human nature. 
If we reflect at all, we must value that which can add so much 
to the beauty and zest of life. It never occurred to Madame 
de Sévigné that time could be better spent than in entertaining 
and being entertained by one’s friends. Conversation was not 
merely small change to be paid out hastily, to get through the 
time. The idea of a little group of friends in a quiet country 
neighbourhood, with none of the robust diversions of English 
country life, has something of a sleepy sound, yet the pleasure 
of intercourse was such that every hour was fraught with a 
fine delight, of which the famous letters still allow us to recap- 
ture the echo. French society of the seventeenth century was 
remarkable for flexibility and liveliness and a natural tone, for 
its clearness of intelligence and the ease and precision with 
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which it expressed its ideas. Madame de Sévigné introduces 
us to a number of brilliant men and women. In her letters and 
the endless journals and memoirs of the day we can follow their 
interchange of judgments and catch their intellectual tone ; and, 
again, the tone of French society in the seventeenth century 
is reminiscent of that of Italian society two centuries before. 
There is the same curiosity and alertness, the same eagerness 
to know and learn. 

We English are not a race of talkers. We all know people 
who will golf and travel together the whole day, only exchang- 
ing a word or two at long intervals, yet who understand one 
another perfectly and are the best companions in the world; 
and no doubt, if good conversation is one of the best things of 
life, tiresome talk, irrelevant, persistent, empty talk, for talk- 
ing’s sake, can be one of the most exasperating. The talking 
bore is not by any means always stupid, but, on the contrary, 
is often very clever and bursting with information, eager to 
cast his pearls before us ; but, as that delightful person, Bagshott, 
suggests, a diet of pearls is often extremely boring to the swine. 
It was Alphonse Daudet who said that what struck him most 
in England was the silence in the streets and in trains and 
omnibuses. When we think of a party of French people all 
talking together and screaming at the top of their voices this 
may not appear unmixed matter for regret. On the other hand, 
even French peasants, gathered in roadside inns, will display 
in perfection this easy source of enjoyment; will sit by the 
hour, men and women, chatting, listening, weighing opinions, 
inviting and recounting experience, and tasting a pleasure from 
which many richer people are quite shut out. We may almost 
say, indeed, that general conversation is so rare in England that 
many people have never heard any, and the mere idea of their 
voices being audible to three or four hearers at once is enough 
to reduce them to dumbness. 

The query which must interest us most—-Can the art of con- 
versation be acquired? Can it be improved?—will, I know, 
send a shudder through some of my readers. Visions arise of 
platitudes, of glib artificiality, of studied phrases and the expres- 
sion of irrational convictions—all the hollow conventionalities 
of talking because we ‘must still be speaking.’ Yet, if we 
adinit that conversation is an art, it is difficult to say why it 
should not be cultivated like other arts. We may argue, indeed, 
that the first essential of conversation is that it should appear 
perfectly natural and spontaneous; but if we have a taste for 
music or painting we do not destroy our spontaneity by study; 
on the contrary, it is only after study that the appearance of 
effort is overcome. It is one of the commonest mistakes to 
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think that the unprepared and the untutored makes a more 
‘natural’ effect than the trained. It is the untutored speaker 
who is awkward and artificial, the practised talker who is easy 
and unconventional. A cultivated, well-stored mind has, no 
doubt, something to do with the power of conversing. It is 
disconcerting to find one’s companion ignorant of ordinary allu- 
sions and at sea as to contemporary politics. Many clever, well- 
read women cut themselves off from men’s interests by neglect- 
ing a knowledge of politics, without which it is impossible to 
rise to any high order of intelligence in conversation. Yet it 
may be frankly acknowledged that the true conversationalist is 
born, not made, and that, while a statesman or savant may be 
heavy in hand and lack charm of expression, the half-educated 
woman, living in a dull country town, may be bright and vital 
and full of mother wit. The lame suggestions which follow 
are beneath the notice of those happy people who are never at 
a loss, who say the right thing by instinct and have a perennial 
stream of interesting ideas, and who are endowed with ‘ charm,’ 
that ‘open secret which nobody knows.’ Yet less gifted beings 
must fill a place in society as best they can, and they may not 
despise the discussion of difficulties. Other brilliant and capable 
persons there are, moreover, who are not the successful con- 
versationalists they might be because they disregard certain 
rules of the game. 

First and foremost, if we have arrived at acknowledging that 
good conversation is worth while, we must grant that some 
effort is necessary. There are excellent thinkers who will not 
take the trouble to put their thoughts into words, and we have 
all met the person we may call the ‘selfish-mute,’ who from 
mental laziness or false modesty is content to listen, without 
contributing. We call it ill-bred, but we mean that the 
well-bred talker and his ancestors have long been practising the 
art of giving pleasure. To be ready to take trouble on slight 
occasions is one of the first secrets of success. It may safely 
be said that to despise your audience is the sign of a mediocre 
mind, and those who are so anxious not to waste their pearls 
have often only imitation beads to offer. 

In weighing the affirmative and negative features of con- 
versation, let us reverse the usual order of things and dwell 
first upon what we should not do. This is at once the most 
important and also the most reassuring to those who see danger 
in any deliberate attempt to plan improvement. ‘La plus grande 
vertu de l’artiste, c’est le sacrifice,’ and it is, above all, self- 
restraint and self-repression that must be practised. We may 
set aside, as beyond the pale, talking for effect, affectation, and 
vulgarity—social crimes which blight and destroy ; but there are 
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other drawbacks, less heinous, but more common. ‘ Never speak 
of yourself,’ says Pascal, ‘Le moi est haissable.’ This is over- 
drastic, but we may differentiate between being drawn on by 
real interest and when the refusal to afford any personal con- 
fidence would be ungracious, and the desire to drag in our own 
tastes, feelings, and doings by the neck and heels. Some 
people are dull and unresponsive till the talk hinges on them. 
selves, and then brighten up and have plenty to say on the 
dear familiar theme. It may be taken for granted that our 
own preferences and prejudices are not very interesting to 
others, yet it is astonishing how often the fact that someone 
hates cheese, or loves cotton sheets, or dislikes travelling, or 
can’t bear walking, is thought worth insisting on as if it were 
a sort of mark of personal distinction. The syllables ‘I’ and 
‘me’ are apt to give an insight into character. How they can 
buzz and hum and fill the air and arrest the springs of thought! 
Those who fall a prey to their temptation are no longer sensi- 
tively alive to what is passing. ‘For my part,’ ‘I always do,’ 
‘I always say,’ ‘I’m the sort of person who’. . . But what 
do your hearers care about this oft-cited example—always the 
same—your own? That perpetually recurring editorship—by 
yourself? What do you gain by this perpetual repetition of 
your own ideas. As Montaigne says, ‘ We ought still to be trying 
to learn something new, instead of declining upon our own 
stale wares.’ 

The sagacious Pascal was well aware of the antagonism 
aroused in poor human nature by self-glorification. ‘ Vous voulez 
qu’on dit du bien de vous? N’en dites pas.’ ‘If you wish to 
be popular, do not be too often in the right,’ is Samuel Butler’s 
pithy advice. ‘Surtout point de conseils,’ exclaims another 
French critic. Again, half the heart-burnings of society are 
caused by trying too hard to persuade others to be of your 
opinion. No one seeks social intercourse in order to be crammed 
with information, or with the object of having his own views 
altered; yet, on the other hand, mental submission is to be 
avoided, as an acknowledgment of inferiority which is subversive 
of the equality necessary for pleasant companionship. The 
cutting short of another’s sentences is to be guarded against, 
nor should objections or support be put forward till he has 
developed his idea. No one is more provoking than the ‘ wrong- 
tack gusher,’ who volunteers sympathy before it is required, or 
who snaps you up and finishes your sentence with just the thing 
you did not mean to say. 

‘Demand no accuracy,’ says Professor Mahaffy, with refresh- 
ing immorality. ‘A consummate liar will contribute more to 
the pleasure of conversation than the scrupulous truth lover who 
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questions every fact and corrects every detail. It is not always 
the best thing to be good and great. We may connive at 
inaccuracies and smile at inventions.’ Most of us owe a grudge 
to the zealous friend who breaks in on a good story with a 
trifling correction, and we may well decline to express disbelief 
in anything told for the amusement of the company; it does 
not follow that we need believe. Conversation may be stimu- 
lated, but is more often given its death-blow by contradiction 
and such cut-and-thrust retorts as ‘nothing of the kind,’ ‘ you 
are quite wrong there.’ One of the first points to study is how to 
convey @ strong opinion, perhaps not even an adverse one, in 
an undictatorial manner. Instead of declaring that ‘This is 
beautiful’ . . . or ‘hideous,’ ‘This appeals to me,’ ‘I don’t 
admire that,’ leaves more latitude for the opinion of others. 
What are we to think of modes of expression implying ‘I do 
this—therefore no one can do otherwise,’ ‘I can’t bear that— 
therefore it is absolutely worthless,’ ‘This is a masterpiece— 
no two opinions about it among clever people.’ ‘Only such a 
place is habitable,’ ‘Only such a manner of living is bearable,’ 
‘Only that system of education is desirable,’ ‘Only that remedy 
is any good. No demurring, if you please; I have pronounced 
upon it. If anyone has the effrontery to differ, so much the 
worse for him.” You may think if is making too much fuss, 
but if the occasion is really so insignificant, why put such 
vehemence into your contention? You may urge that you know 
you are in the right, but this is not enough; others will not 
admit your claim unless you can persuade them, and, however 
well-founded your convictions, they gain no advantage from 
being formulated as maxims and laid down as laws. In fine, 
you may discuss, but you may not dictate. You may speak 
with passion, but not with temper. You may talk to persuade, 
to convince, to refute, but you must not talk for the sake of 
getting the best of it. More important than to seize an oppor- 
tunity is to know when to forgo an advantage, and it is always 
wise to refrain from pushing your adversary to the wall. 

But we have not yet exhausted the quicksands that a good 
conversationalist will steer clear of. He must not talk too much, 
or be known as ‘such a talker,’ even if a good one. Never let 
us quote ourselves; having had the luck to make a witty retort, 
a telling repartee, leave it to others to recall, otherwise we may 
find ourselves working up to an opportunity for its repetition, 
to say nothing of the moral certainty that it will get repeated 
more than once to the same hearer. Some people can never 
tell a good story or saying without rubbing it in by immediate 
repetition, and the second laugh is never so hearty as the first. 
However good a subject may be, it is unwise to cling to it and 
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work it threadbare. ‘Glissez mais n’appuyez’ pas’ may sound 
superficial, but the sense of the company should be felt as to 
the threshing out of a topic, and if the trend of talk drifts away 
from that subject upon which we are so well informed and so well 
worth hearing, it is wise to let it go cheerfully and to throw 
our wits into fresh channels. Neither let us sin by that para- 
lysing omniscience which is determined to be au fait of every- 
thing before it is told. It is better to seem to know less than 
you really do. The hearer who knows, or seems to know, all 
about everything soon reduces the teller to impotence and 4 
conviction that it is not worth while to tell anything. Nothing 
is more welcome than a neat, apposite quotation: nothing 
gets so on the hearer’s nerves as the hackneyed tag which has 
been heard a hundred times. After all, there must be an 
affirmative, a positive, side to conversation. Even the art of 
listening is something more than silence, broken by exclama- 
tions of ‘Only fancy!’ It implies a sympathetic appreciation, 
a throwing of yourself into the speaker’s point of view, and 
the power of drawing out his opinion and following up his 
clues. ‘Why do I enjoy so much talking to your children?’ 
one friend asked another. ‘I am fond enough of other young 
people, but I find yours so particularly easy and suggestive.’ 
Their mother replied that it might be because from their child- 
hood she had accustomed them to look straight into the eyes of 
the person they were talking to. This meant that they gave 
their whole attention, and to feel you are in receipt of this is 
the most inspiring aid to conversation. The wandering eye is 
a deathblow to thought. To give the whole mind, with a dis- 
tinct act of mental effort if necessary, to what another is saying, 
to think of that more than of your own reply, not to hurry in 
question or answer, and to answer as well as you can, is the 
main secret of having plenty to talk about. It is to enter into 
the occupations and interests of others, to furnish them with 
the opportunity for talking about what they know best, and 
to allow them to display competence and mastery over never 
mind what subject. The social duty of probing for the strong 
points of others is inestimable, for the first and best receipt to 
make a man agreeable is to lead him to talk about what he likes 
and understands. To draw out your companion’s experience 
you may have to show some frankness and confidence on your 
own part, but fhe turning over of a human document is always 
a sufficient reward to the intellectual mind. I think it is George 
Eliot who says ‘Depend upon it, we should all gain unspeak- 
ably if we could learn to see the poetry and pathos, the tragedy 
and comedy lying in the experience of a human soul that looks 
out of dull eyes and speaks in commonplace tones.’ But to 
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enjoy this we must cultivate an interest in those social ethics 
which are never trite or dull, though they may have been 
discussed @ million times. 

Most of us possess l’esprit de l’escalier; it is difficult to 
acquire intellectual quickness in producing what we know, but 
we are helped by intercourse ; arid here again, thinking of what 
others are saying is the surest way to produce original thought 
and to destroy the barrier of self-consciousness. Conversation 
should not be overcrowded with subjects and anecdotes. It is 
as bad to overcrowd a conversation as to overcrowd a room. The 
half, well said, is better than the whole, and leaves a pleasanter 
impression. A discussion of the best kind is a sort of informal 
council, where each member contributes to the common &tock, 
giving his own views, or by questions drawing out the knowledge 
or ideas of the best informed. If two leading minds put forth’ 
their strength in controversy, others by taking sides may 
encourage the conflict of wit and argument. The best host and 
hostess will persuade everyone to speak. One of the duties of 
a conversationalist is to observe who are those who seem silent 
or ‘out of it,’ to draw them into the stream, and make them 
feel they are among friends anxious to know what they think 
and to hear what they have to say. To say of a guest that he 
‘never uttered’ is the gravest indictment that a host can bring 
against himself. There are guests who have the power of stimu- 
lating conversation, of making everyone feel agreeable and 
ready, just as there are others who exhaust the vitality of their 
hearers; but sometimes the most unpromising members of a 
party, if given confidence, will be found worth listening to. 

It is all very well to recommend that conversation should 
be spiced with wit and humour, but this is a counsel of perfec- 
tion, and such ornaments are not to be bought in the market- 
place. Wit—quick flashes, prompt repartee, biting ridicule— 
gives a racy flavour to talk, but it has its drawbacks; a very 
quick, witty talker is apt to silence the rest of the company 
and to be admired more than he is liked. Humour—a whimsical 
way of looking at life, a sustained flavour, a perception half 
ludicrous, half pathetic—is a more pleasure-giving quality. It 
must not be confounded with the sarcastic and the satirical ; 
but where it takes a broad, kindly view of foibles it is the very 
highest of conversational virtues. Many people can appreciate 
wit and humour who have not the power to originate them ; but, 
in any case, to force either is to risk the depressing alternative of 
becoming facetious. 

The French, endowed as they are with a gift for conversa- 
tion, do not disdain to teach it. A French girl is taught to 
enter a room with recueillement. She bears in mind what 
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inquiries should be made, what congratulations and condolences 
offered. On taking leave, the right messages for each absent 
member of the family are couched in the proper degrees of 
warmth, and all this is so much a matter of habit that she is 
not less but more at ease, and is sure of the ‘ happy ending’; 
while the English girl who is untutored in such civilities 
mutters and mumbles and gets out of the room awkwardly. It 
certainly seems as if parents and teachers might encourage chil- 
dren in the habit of talking intelligently and sensibly and in 
joining in discussion. Few things contribute more to the happi- 
ness of the home, but with boys and girls silence often becomes 
a habit. They bicker in surly undertones or sit tongue-tied in 
the presence of their elders for want of a lead, or for fear of 
being ridiculed for mistakes or rash opinions. Instead of going 
out into the world with the sense that they have to do their 
share and to help to add to the general enjoyment, they are 
afraid of the sound of their own voices, and have the taciturnity 
of the young ‘ miss’ to whom a Frenchman tried to talk across 
the table, with such ill-success that he at last exclaimed in 
despair ‘Mais, mademoiselle, risquez donc quelque chose.’ 
‘Without becoming little prigs, boys and girls might be taught 
to speak accurately and to express themselves clearly. How 
often we hear such a phrase as ‘Oh, I know someone says 
something about that. I can’t recollect exactly what it was, 
and I’ve quite forgotten who said it, but I know it was very 
good and very much to the point.’ There is no harm in our 
conversationalist thinking beforehand of subjects to be alluded 
to or avoided, as a master of the ceremonies might do before 
going into an assembly, or of questions likely to interest, or of 
agreeable things to say, as long as they can be said with sincerity 
(even flattery to be successful must be founded on truth). Those 
who have no natural facility may consider some way of opening 
the ball, merely as a starting-point. The time-honoured prelude 
of the weather may be allowed, but only when no other prelude 
suggests itself. 

And what are we to talk about? The very essence of good 
conversation is to wander through all possible things in 
heaven and earth and under the earth. The value of gossip 
is not to be ignored. The trivial and the passing have their 
place in agreeable talk. The great amusement of life to some 
people is to chatter about other people, and they may do so very 
pleasantly ; but the power of turning from people to fix upon things 
means talk of a higher stamp. It is always better to talk of 
what you know and think than of what you have heard or read. 
It leads further. Men are more apt to talk from their memories 
than from their understanding, and to throw borrowed and often 
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hackneyed and conventional ideas about like balls, never noticing 
that the same are always thrown back. There is a certain sort 
of society—one, too, which pretends to culture—in which you 
soon know what is thought about politics, plays, and all the 
rest, and in which it is only necessary to change the names from 
time to time and go on without any thinking. 

The difference between conversation and mere talk seems, 
then, to reside less in what is said than in how it is said. In 
order to talk really well we must learn to think. Any subject may 
be material good enough if it is treated with thought, and if our 
thoughts about it are expressed with lucidity and with due con- 
sideration for the thoughts of others. Then we may agree that 
Emerson hardly exaggerates when he maintains that ‘ Wise, 
cultivated, genial conversation is the last flower of civilisation, 
and the best result which life has to offer us—a cup for gods, 
which has no repentance.’ 

EVELYN Marco PHILLIPPS. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 
4 RETROSPECT AND A PROSPECT 


THE Indian Civil Service conducts the Government of India, and 
though not entirely composed of European British subjects, is 
the visible representation of British predominance in that country. 
It consists of about 1200 members who are responsible for the 
good government of some 238,000,000 people, and it is recruited 
annually, on an average, by fifty men who have obtained their 
appointments through a competitive examination, open to all 
natural-born subjects of the British Crown, which is held in 
London. 

The origin, development, and present constitution of the 
Indian Civil Service are especially interesting at the present time 
owing to the recent appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire 
into and report upon , 

(1) The methods of recruitment and the systems of training 
and probation ; 

(2) The conditions of service, salary, leave, and promotion ; 

(3) Such limitations as still exist in the employment of non- 
Europeans and the working of the existing system of division 
of services into Imperial and Provincial, and generally to consider 
the requirements of the public services and to recommend such 
changes as may seem expedient. 

These terms are so wide that they contemplate the recon- 
struction of the Service and seriously affect the prospects of its 
members. It is well, therefore, that the situation should be 
understood. 

In its earliest days the East India Company was only a trading 
company, whose establishments in India were like those of any 
large mercantile business. Its senior officers were called factors, 
the juniors, writers. Hence an appointment to India was termed 
a writership, and this was conveniently retained up to the latest 
days of the Company, long after it had ceased to be concerned 
in mercantile transactions and when it was conducting the affairs 
of a large and responsible Government. 

When by force of circumstances soon after the battle of Plassey 
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(1757) the East India Company had acquired possession of con- 
siderable territories and had assumed the responsibilities of 
Government, their officers in India were suddenly called upon 
to discharge duties for which they had no experience or know- 
ledge save what they may have obtained from residence amongst 
the people. The Government so administered was, of course, full 
of serious defects, but it was nevertheless much better than any 
that the country had ever experienced. These men were the 
original members of the Indian Civil Service, which was, however, 
not regularly formed until 1793, when 33 Geo. III c. 52 reserved 
to the members of the Covenanted Civil Service the principal civil 
offices in India under the rank of Members of Council. The Indian 
Civil Service was styled ‘ Covenanted ’ because appointments to it 
were made by the East India Directors under covenants executed 
by those appointed, which need not be described. 

Before 1784 there was apparently no limit of age in regard 
to those appointed, for on the 16th of July of that year it was 
resolved by the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
‘that no writer shall be sent to India under fifteen or above 
eighteen years of age,’ and, in 1793, 33 Geo. III ce. 211 extended 
this extreme limit to twenty-two years. It is strange to find that 
on the 18th of February 1792 it should have been necessary for 
the Court of Directors to resolve that in future no foreigner should 
be admitted into the Company’s service as writer or cadet. 

In spite of all deficiencies in education and the immature age 
at which they were sent to India the members of the Indian 
Civil Service of those days firmly established and extended the 
British Government in India and produced men of whom the 
nation may be justly proud. Amongst these, Warren Hastings, 
John Shore (afterwards Lord Teignmouth), Metcalfe (afterwards 
Lord Metcalfe), and Mountstuart Elphinstone are the most 
prominent. 

It was left to Lord Wellesley, in 1800, to be the first to 
introduce measures calculated to improve the character of the 
Indian Civil Service so rudely and hastily formed and maintained 
by his predecessors for nearly thirty years. He established a 
college at Fort William, in Bengal (Calcutta), ‘for the instruction 
of the Indian Civil Servants in such branches of literature, science 
and knowledge as may be necessary to qualify them for the dis- 
charge of their duties,’ and for this purpose he appointed ‘ a com- 
plete staff of professors, both of European and Oriental subjects.’ 
Writers appointed to Madras and Bombay, as well as to Bengal, 
were, on arrival in India, to be received in a building to be 
erected at Garden Reach, a suburb of Calcutta. 

The home authorities, to whom this scheme was reported for 
approval and sanction, accepted the principles on which it was 
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based but modified it, wisely holding that matters connected with 
the more advanced civilisation of the West could be better taught 
in England, while instruction in the vernacular languages of 
India could be more efficiently given in that country. A college 
at Haileybury was accordingly built, in which those who had 
obtained from the directors of the East India Company nomina- 
tions to their Indian Civil Service were admitted to undergo a 
course of study for two years, at the close of which, if they had 
attained a prescribed degree of proficiency at periodical examina- 
tions, they were sent out to India to complete their probation 
by passing in the vernacular languages at Lord Wellesley’s 
College. The age for admission into Haileybury was between 
seventeen and twenty-one years. While the new college was 
being built, the students were temporarily accommodated at Hert- 
ford Castle from 1806 to 1808. The College in Calcutta was 
built on the north side of Tank (now Dalhousie) Square, a central 
position in Calcutta. It stood in its original form until 1880, 
when it was refaced and added to for occupation by the offices 
of the Bengal Secretariat. Men destined for service in Madras 
and Bombay were received there only for the first few years, and 
as a place of residence it was abandoned in 1835. The system 
of instruction in the languages of the East to be tested by 
examination was retained, and conducted by a board of examiners 
at each Presidency. 

The College at Haileybury remained until 1858, when the 
system of entrance into the Indian Civil Service through com- 
petitive examinations came into full operation. 

The course of instruction at Haileybury was well designed, 
and the professors appointed were always men who had established 
some reputation in the subjects assigned to them—viz., classics, 
mathematics, law, history, political economy, and two Indian lan- 
guages. The system was admirable. That it did not altogether 
fulfil the expectations of its founders was due in a great measure 
to the absence of proper discipline amongst the students, which 
the professors were disinclined to enforce for fear of provoking 
the interference of the directors of the East India Company on 
behalf of their protégés. To obtain admission into this College, 
it was necessary to pass an examination, which (except in Paley’s 
Evidences of Christianity, among the subjects selected) any 
public schoolboy of the prescribed age could find little difficulty 
in passing. The great merit of Haileybury College consisted in 
associating together those destined for the Indian Civil Service. 
It tended to form an esprit de corps, the benefits of which have 
in recent days not been sufficiently recognised, and in spite of 
some weakness of discipline it produced a high level of proper 
feeling, inspired chiefly by those who had received their previous 
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education at our great public schools. The Government of India, 
during the fifty years from 1806 to 1858, when the Indian Civil 
Service was recruited from Haileybury, was loyally and efficiently 
administered, and acknowledgments of its high character and 
excellent work have repeatedly been publicly rendered by a 
succession of Governors-General and Governors of Minor 
Presidencies. The roll of distinguished men sent to India from 
Haileybury can challenge comparison with that of any other 
public service. Prominent among them stand Lord Lawrence 
(Governor-General of India), Sir Bartle Frere (Governor of 
Bombay and High Commissioner of South Africa), Sir J. P. 
Grant (Governor of Jamaica), Sir William Grey (Governor of 
Jamaica), and Sir Richard Temple (Governor of Bombay), all 
of whom are probably best known to the British public from 
having held the offices noted against each which were not within 
the ordinary career of a member of the great service which they 
had first adorned. 

No system for admission into the public service only through 
private patronage could endure, so when the British Parliament 
renewed the Charter of the East India Company in 1853 it 
deprived the Directors of the right and privilege of conferring 
appointment to the Indian Civil Service, and threw open admis- 
sion into it to ‘all natural-born subjects of her Majesty’ through 
competition at public examinations to be held annually for the 
purpose. It was, however, provided that the successful candi- 
dates at these examinations should proceed to Haileybury for 
the usual course of instruction before being declared qualified for 
the public service. The settlement of all details, such as the 
age of candidates for admission to examination and its character, 
was left to the Board of Control. A committee, of which 
Mr. (afterwards Lord) Macaulay was president, was accordingly 
appointed to report on these matters, and on their report the age 
was fixed between eighteen and twenty-three years (it had hither- 
to been between seventeen and twenty-one years), and the nature 
of the examinations to be held was determined. The committee, 
however, threw doubts on the expediency of continuing the course 
of instruction at Haileybury, and so the President of the Board of 
Control, Sir Charles Wood, in accepting the recommendations 
made, expressed himself in the following terms regarding the 
retention of Haileybury : 


Upon the best consideration that I have been able to give to the subject 
of the College as it is now constituted for the education of youths from the 
age of seventeen it appears to me altogether unsuited to the education of 
gentlemen, many of whom may have passed through the full course of 
education of one or other of the Universities and some of whom may 


perhaps have entered upon their studies for the Bar. 
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The reason so stated does not seem obvious, seeing that the 
age for admission to Haileybury was between seventeen and 
twenty-one and that the period for admission to the competitive 
examination was raised only to eighteen to twenty-three years. 

The age of admission to examination has from time to time 
been more than once varied, but the course of examination hag 
practically been maintained. In order to complete the new 
arrangements it was necessary for Sir Charles Wood to obtain 
an amendment of the statute of 1853 for the abolition of the 
college at Haileybury. The successful examinees were accord- 
ingly sent direct to India, but before they were declared to be 
qualified for the public service they were required to pass, in 
India, two of the vernacular languages of the Presidency to 
which they were appointed. By the abolition of Haileybury the 
first step was taken to modify the scheme of special education 
inspired by Lord Wellesley in 1800, and it was not long before 
the remaining portion, the necessary instruction in India in the 
languages in which business was conducted, followed. Arrange- 
ments were made to enable those who had been successful at the 
competitive examination to obtain such instruction in England 
during the probationary period, at the close of which they were 
required to show the standard of proficiency by a final examina- 
tion before they were passed into the Indian Civil Service. 

The first examination under the new system was held in 1855, 
and with this commenced the third stage in the history of the 
Indian Civil Service. The men so admitted into it were for 
nearly three years in rivalry with those admitted simultaneously 
through Haileybury in the last days of its existence. 

The men admitted in the early years of competitive examina- 
tion may be termed the natural products of that system before its 
real merits had been sapped by the insidious influences of cram- 
ming—that is, special preparation in special subjects for examina- 
tion directed more to satisfy the examiners by the display of tran- 
sient and superficial acquaintance than to develop and ensure 
substantial and lasting knowledge. The men of the early compe- 
titive days presented records of some previous scholastic distinction, 
and were justly regarded as ‘sound men,’ and their subsequent 
careers amply fulfilled the promise of their early days; and yet 
@ comparison between them and the men of the last days of 
expiring Haileybury with whom they entered simultaneously 
into the public service is certainly not unfavourable to the latter 
in every department of the Indian Service. It is an interesting 
study, but it has escaped attention, alfhough comparisons have 
from time to time been directed to the results of changes under 
the competitive system in the ages of admission and in the course 
of instruction between the first and the final examination—the 
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period of probation. The recruits given to the Indian Civil 
Service by Haileybury and through the competition system 
during 1855-6-7-8 filled an unusually large number of the highest 
offices in India, far more numerous than those of any period 
of similar duration. Amongst them were eight Lieutenant- 
Governors, seven members of the Governor-General’s Council, 
seven Members of Council (Madras and Bombay), and eight 
Judges of the High Courts.’ 

The competition system thus opened the third stage in the 
history of the Indian Civil Service, but it has not been uniform 
like its predecessors of the Haileybury and the ante-Haileybury 
periods. The system was maintained, but there have been many 
variations in the ages of those admitted and in the course of pre- 
paration before those successful at the examination were finally 
passed as qualified into the Indian Civil Service. 

During fifty years—that is, from 1855 to 1906—there have 
been six changes in age, varying from seventeen to nineteen in 
1878 to twenty-two to twenty-four in 1906: 
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.The extreme limit of age for admission to examination does not, 


however, necessarily indicate the age at which a successful 
examinee passed into India, and there commenced his official 
career, for when, in 1860, the maximum age was lowered from 
twenty-three to twenty-two years there was introduced a period 
of probation of one year for special training in England in sub- 
jects considered to be of importance for public service in India. 
Amongst these, instruction in the languages of India held an 
important place. How far this adequately supplied the study 
of these languages in India may be doubted. It was also pro- 
vided that some instruction in law should be given during this 
period. The matter was again considered in 1864-65, with the 
result that the term of probation in England was, in 1866, ex- 
tended from one to two years. In order, however, not to raise 
the ages of those admitted to the Indian Civil Service to such 
Haileybury Competition 
1 Lieutenant-Governors ‘ 
Governor-General's Council 
Councils, Madras and Bombay . 


Chief Commissioners 
Judges, High Courts 
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an extreme, the ages for admission into the competitive exami- 
nations were simultaneously lowered, as will appear from the 
table above given. From 1892 the term of probation was again 
reduced to one year, and so it has since remained, but under con- 
ditions different, as will be presently stated. The reduction in 
1892 of the term of probation in England did not result in any 
reduction in the ages of those finally admitted into the Civil 
Service, for simultaneously the age for admission to the competi- 
tive examination was raised. And so it remained until 1906, 
when it was again raised to twenty-two to twenty-four years, 
as it now stands. These frequent changes resemble the varia- 
tions of the thermometer between frost and boiling-point, and 
indicate vacillation in the minds of the controlling authorities at 
Whitehall affected by influences as potent and unreasonable as 
those of our English weather. The policy of government, 
especially in relation to a distant country like India, should be 
more stable to be efficient; the changes under notice have not 
only been frequent, but they have not been in one direction and 
progressive. It was not on such lines that our government of 
India was constructed and maintained until it was assumed by 
the Crown in 1858. Uniformity in the standard of men entering 
the Indian Civil Service has not been maintained as in former 
days, and this has in many ways affected its reputation, and 
given rise to invidious comparisons between men of different 
periods. Unfortunately, too, there are other influences at work 
which have tended to lower the qualification of candidates, if a 
competitive examination in its results can be accepted as an 
infallible criterion of its merits. 

When the probationary system was first introduced it was 
left to those who had been selected at the open examination to 
finish their course as and where they pleased, so long as they 
satisfied the superior authorities of their proficiency by a final 
examination and otherwise. It was announced that 


each candidate in choosing his place of residence should carefully consider 
what facilities will be afforded him for the prosecution of his studies; 
and in this respect it should be remembered that London offers advantages 
to the study of law, and also perhaps of some of the vernacular languages, 
which can be obtained in no other part of the United Kingdom. 


Influenced by this suggestion, the probationary period was 
nearly always spent in London. Of course, this was open to 
severe criticism, and could only be defended on the ground that 
there was no alternative to attain the desired end. It served as 
one of the grounds of attack made by the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge in their combined endeavour to secure to their 
own colleges the education of these men, both before and after 
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their probationary course. It would obscure this narrative to 
relate in detail what took place in 1874-76, which has resulted 
in the present system. These Universities afforded special 
facilities for imparting the requisite instruction, and by obtain- 
ing the raising of the maximum age from nineteen in 1878-1891 
to twenty-three years thence up to 1905, and to twenty-four in 
1906, have practically secured the education of those who succeed 
at the competitive examination and the further special instruc- 
tion during the probationary period. Thus: 


In 1910 out of 60 passed 54 were from Oxford or Cambridge 
” 1911 ” 53 ” 41 ” ” 
» 1912 , 45 » 36 ” ” 


As matters now stand the most important point for con- 
sideration by the Commission is the continuance of this system— 
whether recruits for the Indian Civil Service should be sent to 
India as old as twenty-five years with a university education, or 
at some earlier age, as before the competition system came into 
operation, or as between 1866-1891. 

The advantages of education are undeniable; indeed, upon 
it is based the entire fabric of the competition system ; but is it 
necessary to sacrifice everything to secure the polish and prestige 
of a university degree? The Indian Civil Service, recruited by 
men of immature age, has produced great men and has justly 
earned the repeated approval of successive generations of states- 
men, although none of its members possessed such a certificate. 
In what profession does any man commence life at such an 
advanced age as twenty-five? What proportion of men of any 
liberal profession, men of the engineering, medical, scientific, 
or legal professions have passed through a university career? 
It certainly is not a sine qua non for admission such as it has 
now practically become for the Indian Civil Service. The con- 
ditions of the sister service, the Home Civil Service, which is 
subject to the same ordeal, are so different that they need not 
be discussed. I am reminded that for the Army a4 certain 
proportion of appointments have been annually reserved for 
university candidates, but the successful result of this is very 
doubtful. Regimental officers, and especially officers in com- 
mand, are not, I am informed, at all favourably impressed with 
this class of men, apparently, too, for the same reasons that 
have made many adversely criticise the recruits for the Indian 
Civil Service. They prefer men from Sandhurst, men of less 
pronounced ideas and dispositions, more elastic and adaptable to 
established rules. Previous association, too, before entering a 
service is a most valuable asset, and it was so found in the Hailey- 
bury days, but at the universities it is only nominally secured. 
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The men are scattered amongst many colleges, and most of them 
are never known to one another even by name. 

That members of the Indian Civil Service should enter on 
their duties while still young has always been regarded as of 
great importance by all who have from time to time taken part 
in founding or amending the competition system. It has, how- 
ever, been too lightly put aside in the interests of education 
under the irresistible pressure of the universities. Situations 
which an Indian Civil servant is often called upon to fill call 
for the display of qualities which an advanced education and a 
mature age are less likely to develop than in a younger and 
more impressionable man. A younger man too is more likely 
to be absorbed in his public duties, even of a trivial character, 
than one of twenty-five years of age whose habits and ideas of 
life have been formed on European models. 

In respect of the standard of results, too, I would draw 
attention to the depreciation in the public educational market 
of the value of Indian appointments. For some time past 
there have been simultaneous examinations for the Home and 
Indian Civil Services. Most men are candidates for both, 
reserving the right to select after the result of the examination 
has been declared. In the early days of this system the Indian 
Service was generally preferred, in that it secured the greater 
number of those at the head of the list of examinees. It is not 
so now. In 1908, of the first nineteen, when the requirements 
of the Home Service were satisfied, nine only were for India. 

Similarly in 1909, out of the first ten, only one accepted 
service in India. 

In 1910 the numbers were equal, but of the first eight seven 
were for Home service. 

In 1911, out of the first twenty, when the Home Service 
was satisfied, only seven were for India, and out of the first 
thirteen only three were for India. 

In 1912, out of the first eighteen, only five went to Indian 
service. 

These figures are very significant. If the examination-test 
is the test of merit, it shows that fhe best men do not go to 
India. The cause of this is not obscure. It cannot be only 
disinclination for service in a distant country, for the easy com- 
munication of present days by land and sea, and the too easily 
obtainable opportunities by means of very liberal leave rules have 
bridged over the intervening distance, and improvements in the 
mode of life have rendered life and health more secure in a 
tropical climate. It is the uncertainty of their prospects in the 
Indian Civil Service which has had this malignant influence, 
coupled with habits formed, and not easily displaced, in a resi- 
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dence in England up to twenty-four years of age amongst 
friends and. cherished associations. By a Statute of 1861 
(04 & 25 Vict. c. 54) certain offices were expressly reserved 
for the Indian Civil Service, but, in order to open that Service 
to natives of India, power was given by a Statute of 1870 
(83 Vict. c. 3, s. 6) to the Governor-General in Council, with 
the sanction of the Secretary of State, to make rules for their 
admission to these offices, so that, as pointed out by Lord 
Lansdowne’s Government in 1893, a transfer of such offices 
could be made by an executive order according to the necessities 
of the public service?; and the recent policy of the Govern- 
ment, ending in the appointment of the Public Service Com- 
mission, is not likely to improve the situation. 

There are many other matters to which, but for want of 
opportunity, I might refer in connexion with the subject of 
promoting the efficiency of the Indian Civil Service. It is a 
matter of common observation that the civilians of the present 
day are too apt to take advantage of the very liberal leave rules, 
and by their absence for private reasons to break the continuity 
of their service and cause constant and most inconvenient 
changes in offices of importance. Home associations, nostalgia, 
are too strong, and too often weaken the absorbing interest in 
official life and surroundings in India which in former days and 
under different conditions contributed to consolidate our Indian 
Government. How far, too, the difficulty in acclimatising an 
English constitution which has become set at twenty-five years 
of age may be responsible for the abnormally large number of 
men who have left Indian service on sick pension (there are 
sixty-three shown in the official list of 1912) is another matter 
which deserves attention. Mens sana in corpore sano. But, 
as Lord Lawrence tersely but somewhat coarsely expressed his 
opinion—A good constitution before brains. Let every endea- 
vour be made to ensure an efficient Civil Service, for it is the 
representative and mainstay of British Government in India. 


As Lord Kimberley said in 1885 : 


There is no question more intimately connected with the good govern- 
ment of India, and, indeed, with the stability of the Indian Empire, than 
the question of the best mode of recruiting the Civil Service. Let our 
objects be the admission of the natives of India to the higher appointments 
of the public service in numbers determined by the capacity for adminis- 
tration and consistent with overruling political considerations. 


Let it also be borne in mind that there is constant danger 
in the too easy and too extensive admission of natives of India, 
and in reducing the number of the members of the English Civil 


? See Blue Book C. 7378 of 1894, p. 85. 
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Service, even though the highest executive appointments 
still reserved for them; for the reduction of the body mus 
necessarily contract the area of selection, and thus most prob 
ably cause the appointment of them below a desirable standard,” 
The constitution of the Public Service Commission has ng 
received public approval. Few of its members have any know. 
ledge of the needs of Indian administration; few have 
experience to enable them properly to test the evidence f 
will be placed before them; and some entered upon their most 
responsible duties full of prejudice, and with opinions indicating 
the absence of an open mind. May their report show that 
apprehensions which have reasonably arisen are unfounded. 7 


H. T. Prinsep. 


‘THE GREAT DRAIN OF GOLD TO INDIA.’ 


5 and 6 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C., 
The 9th of January 1913. 
To the Editor of The Nineteenth Century and After. 

S1z,—The attention of our clients, Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Cay 
has been directed to an article appearing in the January Number of The EP, 
Nineteenth Century and After, entitled ‘The Drain of Gold to India,’ in 
which certain references are made to our clients’ firm in connexion with 
purchases of silver carried out by them on behalf of the Secretary of State ~ 
for India in Council. False and misleading statements bearing on the a 
same subject have from time to time appeared in the public Press, but as — 
the same were obviously prompted by political motives our clients have, — 4 
hitherto, ignored them. a 

Having regard, however, to the standing and position of your Review, q 
Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Co. have instructed us to inform you that 
the article in question, in so far as it refers to themselves, is inaccurate in — 


its facts and erroneous in its conclusions.—We are, yours obediently, 
Grupert Samvuzt & Co. 


The Editor of THe NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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